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“TTNTO one lie gave five talents, to an- 
^ other two, to another one; to every 
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capacities vary, but new as our generation 
is the application of scientific method to the 
determination of individual differences. 
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may render the best possible service to their 
charges, this book on Educational Meas- 
urement in the Elementary Grades has been 
prepared. 
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PREFACE 


There are now many excellent books available in the 
field of educational measurements. None, however, deals 
comprehensively and solely with all the major phases of test- 
ing for the elementary grades. In writing this book the 
author has had in mind the training of teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and others whose chief concern will be with these 
grades. It is here that we find a great majority of the school 
children, as well as the greatest development of standardized 
tests. Yet discouragingly little use is made of such tests for 
the improvement of teaching. A splendid tool lies idle or is 
unskillfuUy used because of the inadequacy of the training 
given craftsmen. 

Many normal schools and teachers’ colleges are attempting 
to remedy this situation by including in their curricula 
required courses in educational tests and measurements. 
But it is usually not possible to devote to these more than 
twelve weeks, with three or four hours of instruction a week. 
Most students in these institutions are certified to teach 
after two years, or less, of training. This means that 
instruction in educational measurements, as in other subjects, 
must be limited to the minimum essentials. An attempt has 
therefore been made to include in this book only topics which 
have been found most significant for the elementary grades. 

During ten years of experience in teaching beginning 
students, the author has become convinced that the best 
results are obtained by pointing out, as definitely and con- 
cretely as possible, the relation of testing to such other impor- 
tant phases of teaching as the course of study, the determina- 
tion of objectives and their attainment, pupil diagnosis, 
remedial instruction, sectioning classes, classifying pupils, 
etc. Wherever possible, this relationship has been pointed 
out. Fortunately an abundance of laboratory material is 
available to supplement the theoretical work in a measure- 
ments course. Thus the students can participate in giving 
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the tests, they can score the results, tabulate or otherwise 
treat results to provide a basis for their interpretation, etc. 

A discussion of statistical concepts has been placed in the 
first part of the book, since a relatively early mastery of these 
concepts will greatly facilitate mastery of the later chapters. 
The instructor should find no difficulty in obtaining local 
material to demonstrate the usefulness of statistical concepts 
and to provide the necessary drill or practice in applying 
them. It is hoped that Chapters V and VI may give the 
student an appreciation of the importance of the relation be- 
tween intelligence and progress in school and that they may 
also make possible more intelligent participation in testing 
programs conducted by experts. It may be said that many 
teachers misinterpret intelligence tests ; however, the same 
can be said about achievement tests and, for that matter, 
about any other method of pupil investigation. Should 
valuable but complicated tools be discarded because of 
clumsy workmen ? Is it not more logical to insist on better 
training and higher standards? In selecting achievement 
tests for discussion in Chapters VII and VIII, the aim was 
to get a cross-section of available tests of this type rather 
than to apply rigid criteria of merit. While there is no doubt 
that great progress has been made in the evaluating of tests, 
we have not yet reached the point where the doctors agree. 

The author is indebted to many who have helped directly 
or indirectly in the preparation of this book. He is par- 
ticularly indebted to Dr. Lewis M. Terman for many help- 
ful suggestions. The inspiration that he has received from 
the work of all the contributors to the theory and prac- 
tice of educational measurement is as gratefully acknowl- 
edged ; wherever possible, specific acknowledgment has 
been made in the text to individuals of this group who have 
been directly or indirectly quoted. 


I. N. Ma-dskn 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


This book by Dr. Madsen, Educational Measurement in the 
Elementary Grades, fills a long-existing gap in the Measure- 
ment and Adjustment Series. On a subject which is so new 
and which has so many technical aspects it is not easy to 
write a book suitable for the average teacher or for the begin- 
ning student in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. In 
attempting to prepare such a book the writer is faced by two 
dangers. If he writes a book that is readily comprehensible, 
he is likely to omit or slight important technical considera- 
tions without an understanding of which the results of edu- 
cational measurements cannot be properly interpreted. If 
on the other hand he is careful to avoid this danger, the 
result is likely to be a book better adapted to the gradu- 
ate student than to the xmdergraduate or the teacher-in- 
service. 

Of the half-dozen or more manuscripts which have been 
submitted to this series as strictly introductory texts in edu- 
cational measurement, this by Dr. Madsen is the first that 
the Editor has been willing to recommend for publication. 
The author himself would be the last to claim that this book 
is free from faults, but it can fairly be said that it provides 
an excellent orientation to the student who is entering upon 
the subject for the first time. In the opinion of the Editor, 
Dr. Madsen’s book gives about all the information on this 
subject that can reasonably be regarded as essential for the 
rank and file of teachers to have. It is rather generally 
agreed that all who are preparing to teach should have at 
least one general course dealing specifically with educational 
tests as distinct from intelligence tests. However, to attempt 
to make every teacher an expert in the use and interpretation 
of educational measurements would be a mistake ; there are 
too many other things which it is important for the teacher 
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to get, not the least of which is a fair degree of expertness in 
the teaching process. 

As is clearly indicated by its title, this book has been pre- 
pared exclusively for those who teach or expect to teach in 
the elementary grades. There is no need of burdening the 
elementary teacher with information about measurement 
methods designed for use in the high school or college grades. 
Those fields have been admirably dealt with by two earlier 
texts in this series ; namely, Tests and Measurements in High 
School Instruction, by Ruch and Stoddard, and Measurement 
in Higher Education, by Wood. A splendid critical treat- 
ment of the whole subject of educational testing, for the 
more advanced student, will be found in Kelley’s Interpre- 
tation of Educational Measurements, also in this series. 

The content and organization of this book have gradually 
taken form over a period of several years in teaching the 
subject to students in a normal school. The book contains 
no material which has not been extensively tried out with 
students of the academic level for which it is designed. It is 
this fact, doubtless, which is responsible for the author’s 
simple style and straightforward exposition. 

Lewis M. Terman 



EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

CHAPTER ONE 

The Meastteement of Individual Differences 

Origin and development of the testing movement. In- 
dividual differences in human beings have probably always 
been noted and remarked upon. However, it is only during 
recent times that scientific observations and measurements 
of such differences have been made, and it is even more 
recently that the measurement of these differences has been 
made of practical use in education. In 1879 Wundt estab- 
lished the first laboratory for the scientific study of psychol- 
ogy. A few years later, in 1884, Sir Francis Galton founded 
his laboratory for anthropometric measurements. Long be- 
fore this, however, Galton had been interested in the study 
of the heredity of mental traits and capacities, and in 1869 
had published his Hereditary Genius. The testing movement 
was definitely introduced into America as early as 1890 by an 
American psychologist, J. McKeen Cattell, who had con- 
ducted experiments in Wundt’s laboratory and who had later 
been associated with Galton. At this time Cattell outlined 
a testing program which was published in the English journal, 
Jfind, and during this period he also began experimenting 
with tests for the measurement of mental traits. 

For the fifteen years following 1890 psychologists were 
busily experimenting with tests that would effectively de- 
scribe human intelligence. It was not until 1905, however, 
that Alfred Binet published his first rough scale; this he 
standardized on an age basis in 1908, and revised in 1911. 

1 
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Coincident with these experiments in the measurement of 
mental traits, we find a movement which concerned itself 
with the progress and achievement of pupils in school. One 
phase of this movement dealt with the age-grade status of 
pupils and their elimination from school. Among the best- 
known investigations of this kind are those by Thorndike,^ 
Ayres, 2 and Strayer,^ published 1907, 1909, and 1911 respec- 
tively. These studies not only aroused widespread interest 
and discussion but resulted in a flood of similar investigations. 
In general, the purpose of such investigation was to ascertain 
the facts concerning age-grade status and elimination, to use 
these facts in determining the efficiency of the schools, to 
study causes for the conditions found, and to fix responsibil- 
ity. The most striking fact revealed by these studies was the 
wide range of individual differences in the progress of pupils 
through school. 

The second phase of the movement dealt with the develop- 
ment and the use of standardized tests. Dr. J. M. Rice,^ 
as a result of his investigation of the efficiency in teaching 
spelling, is usually given credit for being the first to use com- 
parative tests for measuring the results of teaching. Rice’s 
investigation began in 1894 and attracted much attention for 
several years thereafter. During the year 1908 C. W. Stone, ^ 
under the direction of Professor Thorndike, developed a 

^ E. L. Thorndike, The Elimination of Pupils from School (United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 4). Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington; 1907. 

2 Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools. Charities Publication 
Committee, New York; 1909. (Now published by Survey Associates, Inc., 
112 East Nineteenth Street, New York.) 

2 George D. Strayer, Age and Grade Census of Schools and Colleges (United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 5). Government Printing Office, 
Washington; 1911. 

^ J. M. Bice, “The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” in The Forum, Vol. 
XXIII, pages 163-172, 409-419; 1897. 

® C. W. Stone, Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining Them 
(Contributions to Education, No. 19), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; 1908. 
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standardized arithmetic test ; and in the course of the follow- 
ing year Thorndike’s ^ handwriting scale appeared. It is 
apparent, therefore, that scientific methods for measuring the 
results of teaching, like those for measuring intelligence, are 
of recent origin. 

The scientific measurement of human traits may conven- 
iently be summarized under five heads : (1) anthropometric 
measurements, which are concerned with the measurement of 
different parts of the human body, such as height, weight, 
head girth, etc. ; (2) measurements of sensory acuity, which 
measure the keenness of the sense organs — visual, auditory, 
tactual, etc. ; (3) measurements of reaction time and motor 
ability, such as the speed of reaction to visual, auditory, or 
other sensory stimuli ; (4) measurements of complex mental 
processes, such as memory, imagery, etc. ; (5) measmements 
of general mental ability, special aptitudes, achievement in 
school, etc. It is this last group that has been found most 
significant in teaching, and consequently it will be our primary 
concern in this book. 

The nature of individual differences. All the traits that 
are listed above, when measured, show wide individual dif- 
ferences. The nature of these differences can be best illus- 
trated by arranging the measurement of a given trait in the 
form of a frequency table or curve. The following tables 
and curves are based upon actual measurement of the traits 
specified. The first table shows the range and distribution 
of height in a group of 202 women students in normal school. 
The same facts are represented graphically in Figure 1. 

From Table 1 it will be seen that the 202 women composing 
the group range in height from 57 to 69 inches, that the mean 
(average) is 63 inches, that the greatest proportion of meas- 
urements cluster about the mean, and that the frequencies 

^E. L. Thorndike, Handwriting Scale,” in Teachers College Record^ 
Vol. II ; March, 1910. 
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TABLE 1 

Frequency Table Showing the Range and Distribution of Height in 
A Group of Women Students 


Height in 

Inches 

Frequency 

69 

1 

68 

3 

67 

8 

66 

19 

65 

26 

64 

32 


36 

62 

29 

61 

24 

60 

15 

59 

6 

58 

2 

57 

1 

Total .... 

202 

Mean .... 

63 


decrease in about the same way on either side of the mean. 
Results corresponding very closely to these would be obtained 
in any similar group of women. Indeed, accurate measure- 
ment of any one trait in such a group would reveal the same 
characteristic tendencies. These tendencies may be general- 
ized as follows. (1) The abilities are continuous. They 
range without a break from the lowest to the highest. In 
Table 1 there appears to be a break of one inch between each 
group of frequencies and the group above or below. How- 
ever, this is not a true break, since any one group of measures, 
such as the fifteen cases given opposite the 60 interval, include 
aU the measures that range from 60 up to, but not including, 
61. Sometimes breaks may appear to exist when a small 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of words correctly spelled by 186 fifth-grade pupils. 
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group is measured, but they are always filled in when addi- 
tional measurements are made. (2) The abilities tend to 
cluster about the center of the distribution in such a way that 
a large proportion of measures are fairly close to the mean in 
magnitude. Thus, referring again to Table 1, we see that 
97 women, or approximately one half of the total number, 
range in height from 6^ to 64 inches inclusive. (3) The 
measures decrease in about the same proportion on both 
sides of the mean. When a frequency table is plotted in the 
form of a frequency curve, the result shows a tendency toward 
a symmetrical, bell-shaped curve. (4) Variations in a trait 
appear to be distributed in accordance with the law of chance 
as illustrated by coin tossing. This is significant in connec- 
tion with the mathematical properties of the frequency curve 



Fig. 3. Distribution of scores in Haggerty Intelligence Examination, 
Delta 2, by 737 seventh-grade pupils. 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of IQ’s of 880 pupils according to the Stanford- 
Binet Test.^ 


and will be commented upon elsewhere. It should be em- 
phasized that the characteristics listed above tend to appear 
only when the measurements are made accurately and with 
sufficient numbers. These tendencies are more concretely 
illustrated in the curves shown in Figures 1 to 4. 

Importance of individual differences in school progress. 
It is obvious that individual differences, such as those repre- 
sented in Figures 2 to 4, are of great importance in determin- 
ing the progress of pupils through school. Largely because 
of these differences we find that pupils vary widely in their 
rate of progress and in the extent to which they profit 
from instruction. Starch quotes statistics from the St. Louis 
schools that are of interest in this connection. For many 
years these schools had promoted pupils at the end of each 

1 Adapted from I. N. Madsen. “ Some Results with the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Tests,” in School and Society, May 10, 1924. 
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TABLE 2 

The Avebage Attendance pee Grade of 1439 Pupils, Graduates, Re- 
quired TO Complete Each of the Eight Grades. Forty Weeks Is 
Assigned in the Course of Study for Each Grade.* 


Average Number 
OP Weeks to 
Each Grade [ 

Number op 
Pupils 

Average Number 
OF Weeks to 
Each Grade 

Number op 
Pupils 

17 

1 

44 

27 

18 

2 

45 

19 

19 

0 

46 

20 

20 

1 

47 

15 

21 

1 

48 

9 

22 

8 

49 

5 

23 

8 

50 

4 

24 

13 

51 

4 

25 

17 

52 

2 

26 

19 

53 

2 

27 

25 

54 

2 

28 

46 

55 

1 

29 

43 

56 

2 

30 

52 

57 

2 

31 

83 

58 

2 

32 


59 

1 

S3 

99 


1 

34 


61 

0 

35 

92 

62 

2 

36 


63 

1 

87 

87 

64 

0 

38 

104 

65 

0 

39 

95 

66 

0 


87 

67 

0 

41 

33 

68 

0 

42 

49 

69 

0 

43 

29 

70 

2 

Median 



Total average time to do 320 weeks’ work . 288 weeks 

Double promotions . . 

17% 

Normal promotions . . 

67% 

Repeaters 

16% 


* Adapted from Daniel Starch’s Educational Psychology, page 50. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York ; 1927, By permission of the publishers. 
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ten weeks, according to the eflSciency of their work. Thus 
some pupils advanced rapidly, some at a medium rate, and 
some slowly. Table % shows the variation in the time re- 
quired by 1439 pupils to complete the work of the eight ele- 
mentary grades. Reading this table from the top, we see 
that one pupil required an average of 17 weeks to complete 
each grade of forty weeks’ work, two pupils required 18 weeks, 
one pupil 20 weeks, another 21 weeks, and so on. At the 
other extreme we find two pupils who require 70 weeks to 
complete each grade of forty weeks’ work. In other words, 
some pupils can do the work of a grade in approximately 
half a year, while others require nearly two years to a 
grade. 

Starch also quotes statistics from Thorndike showing the 
range of ages of boys and girls in the third year of high 
schools in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, Fall 
River, Los Angeles, Lowell, and Worcester,” as follows : 


TABLE 3 

Showing Variations in Ages of Boys and Girls in Third Year op 
High Schools* 


Age 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 OR 

More 

Total 

Boys 

7 

92 

594 

1246 

1203 

572 

193 

67 

3974 

Girls 

4 

73 

562 

1351 

1289 

554 

1 

120 

34 

3987 

Total 

11 

165 

1156 ^ 

2597 

2492 

1126 

313 ' 

101 

7961 


♦Adapted from Starch’s Educational Psychology, page 79. By permission of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 


The figures in Table 3 were collected originally to show sex 
differences in variability. However, they also show for both 
sexes a wide range in the ages at which pupils reach the third 
year of high school. These figures corroborate the results 
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shown in Table 2 in that they also indicate differences in the 
rate of progress through school. Similar data may be ob- 
tained in any typical school system by tabulating in the form 
of an “ age-grade ” table the variations in age that occur in 
each grade. This method is illustrated in Table 4. The 
data for this table were obtained in connection with the test- 
ing of pupils in Grades III to XII inclusive and are typical of 
the age-grade distribution in most schools. The table shows 
strikingly the wide range in ages for each grade. For ex- 
ample, in Grade III pupils range in age from 7 to 16, in 
Grade IV from 8 to 14, in Grade V from 8 to 16, and so on. 
Assuming that the normal age for entering Grade I is 6 or 7, 
a range of two years is allowed in each grade for the normal 
or ‘‘ at-age group. The accelerated pupils are those young 
for their grade, and the retarded are those old for their grade. 
At the bottom of the table are shown the number and the 
percentage of each of these three groups in each grade. 

The determination of the causes of differences in school 
progress. It can readily be shown that the differences in- 
dicated in Tables 2, 3, and 4 are due largely to differences in 
intelligence. In Table 5 the mean mental age has been com- 
puted for each group in Grades I to VIII. This table shows 
that, while the pupDs in each grade vary greatly in chronologi- 
cal age, the variation in median mental age is small. For 
example, in Grade I the variation is only 1.3 years, in Grade II 
it is 1.9 years, etc. In other words, an important cause of the 
great difference in chronological age in a given grade is the 
difference in the rate of mental growth. In later chapters it 
will be shown that factors such as faulty teaching in the 
various school subjects may also retard the progress of pupils. 
Whatever the causes may be, it is clear that they can best 
be discovered by the use of suitable standardized tests. In 
later chapters we shall discuss tests that are available for 
this purpose. 



TABLE 4* 


Showing Age-Grade Distribution of Pupils in Grades III to XII 


Age 

Grade 

Totals 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

7 

10 










10 

8 

242 


2 








292 

9 

151 

323 

58 

1 







533 

10 

79 

303 331 

55 







768 

11 

27 

164 


260 

36 

5 





815 

12 

15 

75 

173 

286 

196^ 

42 

8 

1 



796 

13 

1 

19 

85 

193 

242 

221 

155 

7 



923 

14 

1 

16 

33 

83 

162 

222 

791 

127 

8 


1443 

15 



12 

30 

83 

133 

1126 

589 

117 

9 

2099 

16 

1 


4 

6 

16 

57 

527 

689 

538 

87 

1925 

17 




2 

2 

10 

163 

332 

523 

490 

1522 

18 







31 

69 

204 

404 

708 

19 







12 

19 

63 

147 

241 

20 







2 

10 

11 

50 

73 

21 









3 

17 

20 

22 










3 

3 

Totals 

527 

948 

1021 

916 

737 

690 

2815 

1843 

1467 

1207 

12171 

Accelerated 

10 

48 

60 

56 

36 

47 

163 

135 

125 

96 

776 

At-age . . 

393 

626 

654 

546 

438 

443 

1917 

1278 

1061 

894 

8250 

Retarded 

124 

274 

307 

314 

263 

200 

735 

430 

281 

217 

3145 

% Acceler- 












ated . . 

2 

5 

6 

6 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

6 

% At-age . 

75 

66 

63 

60 

60 

65 

68 

70 

72 

74 

68 

% Retarded 

23 

29 

31 

34 

35 

28 

26 

23 

20 

18 

26 


*1. N. Madsen, “Intelligence as a Factor in School Progress,” in School and Society, 
Vol.'XV, pages 283-288; March 11, 1922. 
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TABLE 5 

Showing Median Mental Ages by Grades and Chronological 

Ages * 


Gbade 

CHRONOIiOQICAl. AQES 

Number 

OF 

Pupils 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

I 

6.6 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

73 

60 






536 

II 


7.6 

7.8 

82 

83 

80 

9.5 

8.5 





166 

III 




8.7 

86 

85 

85 






499 

IV 




9.8 

10 2 

10 1 

9.6 

9.6 

96 




932 

V 





11.7 

11.7 

11 1 

10 9 

10 8 

10.0 



1004 

VI 






14.1 

13 3 

12.7 

12 6 

12.6 

11.0 


907 

VII 







14.9 

14 6 

14 2 

13.6 

13.2 

12.5 

736 

VIII 








15 8 

15 5 

15.0 

14 1 

14.5 

675 


* In this table the mental ages in Grades I and II were derived from the Stanford- 
Binet Tests, while those in Grades III to VIII were derived from the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination, Delta 2. The table is adapted from: I. N. Madsen, “Some 
Results and Uses of Intelligence Tests in the Schools of Idaho,” in Lewiston Normal 
School Bulletin, Vol. XV, pages 4, 20, and 21 ; April, 1924. 


The table is read as follows : In Grade I the mean mental 
age of the five-year-olds is 6.6 years, of the six-year-olds 
6.8 years, of the 7-year-olds 7.3 years, etc. 

The need of differential treatment of pupils. It is clear 
from the foregoing discussion that because pupils differ from 
each other in so many ways, they will not fit equally well into 
any program or course of studies. The consequences and 
implications of this fact will be discussed in detail in later 
chapters. It will suffice at this time to suggest briefly some 
problems of teaching and of curriculum organization which 
arise in connection with the discovery of important individual 
differences among pupils. 

First, it would be unreasonable to expect all of a group of 
pupils in a given grade to complete a unit of assigned work in 
the same specified time. We have seen from Table 3 that 
some pupils can work three or four times as rapidly as others. 
It follows that if we insist that all of them do the same work. 
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we must give some of them more time than others. This^ of 
course, would necessitate varying promotional rates for pupils 
who have different capacities. 

Second, if we insist on keeping pupils of approximately the 
same age together through the grades — that is, require the 
same time allotment for all — it becomes necessary to vary 
the amount of work done by each pupil in a unit of time. 
This situation gives rise to the problem of differentiating 
subject matter according to the differences among pupils. 
That is, if we are to give adequate recognition to individual 
differences, it may become necessary to give some pupils only 
the TniniTmiTn essentials of a subject, while for others a richer 
content is required. 

Third, it may become necessary in the higher grades to 
provide a large number of subjects from which the pupils may 
choose electives best suited to their needs. 

This leads us to a fourth problem ; namely, educational and 
vocational guidance. Because the function of the school is 
to do what it can to fit each child for life, it becomes neces- 
sary to take stock of the various capacities and achievements 
of each child from time to time, and, on the basis of the 
findings, to give him the training that will develop his 
latent capacities to the best advantage for himself and for 
society. 

EXERCISES 

1. Plot a frequency curve from the data in Table 2. 

2. Plot two frequency curves from the data in Table S, one for 
the boys and one for the girls. 

3. Make an age-grade table from data obtained from your local 
schools. 

4. Obtain accurate measurements of the heights of a group of 
women students, not less than 30 in number, and tabulate in the 
form of a frequency table, such as Table 1 . Obtain similar measure- 
ments for a group of men students and tabulate in the same manner. 

5. Do the two tables obtained from Exercise 4 manifest the tend- 
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encies described on pages 3 to 7? Attempt to account for any 
deviations from these tendencies. 

6. Obtain the final grades for a class of 30 or more students in 
some subject and tabulate in the form of a frequency table. Com- 
pare the results obtained with those obtained in Exercise 4. 

7. Do you think that the measurement of a student’s achievement 
in terms of “grades” is as trustworthy as the measurement of such 
physical traits as height and weight ? Explain. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The Objective Measurement of Individual 
Differences 

The need for measurement in teaching. Thorndike has 
defined education as the “ making of useful changes in human 
beings.” Educators may differ as to what constitute useful 
changes, but they can hardly take exception to this definition 
as a general proposition. This being the case, measurement 
becomes necessary from time to time in order to determine 
the changes brought about as the result of teaching. A few 
years ago the author wrote : 

Testing is and indeed always has been considered an indispensable 
aid to teaching. Teachers have always endeavored to measure 
progress of pupils towards a goal and to diagnose defects by means 
of testing. The development and use of standard tests may there- 
fore be regarded as the extension and improvement of an old device. 
They are more precise and exact than ordinary teachers' exam- 
inations and so accomplish the purpose of testing more reliably. 
They enable us to set up definite goals of achievement because 
measurements are more objective and less influenced by personal 
judgment. They enable us to set up natural and attainable norms 
or standards of achievement for any given grade because they are 
based upon the actual attainments of pupils under typical school 
conditions.^ 

To be sure, there are those who profess to believe that any 
testing or examining of pupils does more harm than good. 
The author recalls a lecturer who argued that pupils do much 
better work when no tests or examinations are given. The 
question immediately arises: How can one be sure of this 
without testing ? 

Objective versus subjective measurement. Two general 
methods are available in the measurement of amount or 
quantity. They have been called the objective and the sub- 

1 1. N. Madsen, A Teachers^ Guide for the Use of Standard Tests (test 
bulletin published and copyrighted by the author, 1925), page 1. 

15 
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jeciive methods. It is the subjective method that is used 
when one estimates a person’s weight, or the temperature, or 
the distance between two points. When this first method 
is used, different estimators are likely to differ greatly in their 
guesses. Each guess has a personal or subjective reference. 
The second, or objective, method is used when one applies 
a definite instrument of measurement, such as a yardstick 
for measuring distance, a standard scale for measuring weight, 
or a thermometer for measuring temperature. When this 
method is used, different measurers will obtain nearly the 
same results, provided they exercise care and skill in the use 
of their instruments. 

Everyone is familiar with objective methods of measuring 
amount or quantity in the physical world. So accustomed 
are we to the use of yards, feet, inches, pounds, degrees of 
temperature, etc., that we have come to take them for granted. 
However, these measuring devices did not always exist. For 
example, as the name would suggest, our present standard 
twelve-inch foot evolved from the use of the human foot as a 
unit of measurement. Since all human feet are not twelve 
inches in length, we can readily see that in measuring a given 
distance different people would not obtain the same result. 
It is not too much to say that progress in science is largely the 
result of the increase in objectivity of measurement and 
standardization of measuring devices, which permits greater 
precision and facility in measurement. Lord Kelvin, the 
great British scientist, is quoted as saying : 

When you can express what you are talking about in numbers, you 
know something about it ; but when you cannot measure it, when 
you cannot express it in numbers, your knowledge is of a meager and 
unsatisfactory kind. . . . 

Until we can really measure educational progress — express 
it in numbers, as Lord Kelvin says — our knowledge is likely 
to be of a “ meager and unsatisfactory kind.” 
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The imreliability of school marks. As suggested above, 
teachers have long attempted to measure the progress of 
pupils in their school work by giving examinations and stating 
the results in the form of marks or grades. Repeated investi- 
gations have shown that such marks are unreliable. A much- 
quoted investigation by Starch ^ showed extreme inability on 
the part of experienced teachers to agree on the marks to be 
assigned to test papers in English, mathematics, and American 
history. Thus the marks assigned by 142 English teachers on 
one English paper ranged from 64 to 98, on a percentage 
basis ; on another English paper they ranged from 50 to 98 ; 
on a geometry paper the marks assigned by 114 teachers 
ranged from 28 to 92 ; and on an American history paper the 
marks assigned by 70 teachers ranged from 42 to 90. 

Ashbaugh ^ reports a similar experiment in which a class 
of advanced university students marked a seventh-grade 
pupil’s arithmetic paper. The problems were taken from the 
Stone Reasoning Test. However, the students were given 
neither directions nor rules for scoring, but were allowed to 
grade the paper as they would an ordinary classroom test. 
Ashbaugh required the students to grade this paper three 
successive times, with an interval of four weeks between the 
first and the second grading and a corresponding interval 
between the second and third gradings. The results showed 
two things : First, the students did not agree with each other 
in assigning marks to the paper in question ; second, they 
did not agree with their own marks when making successive 
ratings. The questions and the pupil’s paper used by 
Ashbaugh follow : ® 

^ Daniel Starcb, Educational Psychology, pages 519-521. The Macmillan 
Company, New York ; 1927. 

^ E. J. Ashbaugh, “Reducing the Variability in Teachers’ Marks,” in 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. IX, pages 185-198; March, 1924. 

® Op. cit. Used by permission of the Public School Publishing Company, 
Publishers. 
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1 . If you buy 2 tablets at 7 cents and a book for 65 cents, how much 
change should you receive from a two-doUar bill ? 

2 . John sold 4 Saturday Evening Posts at 5 cents each. He kept 
^ of the money and with the other he bought Sunday papers at 
2 cents each. How many did he buy ? 

3 . If James had 4 times as much money as George, he would have 
$16. How much money had George? 

4. How many pencils can yoii buy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 for 
5 cents? 

6, The uniforms for a baseball nine cost $2.50 each. The shoes cost 
$2.00 a pair. What was the total cost of uniforms and shoes for 
the nine? 

6. In the schools of a certain city there are 2200 pupils ; ^ are in 
the primary grades, i in the grammar grades, in the high school, 
and the rest in the night school. How many pupils are there in 
the night school? 

7 . If 3-J- tons of coal cost $21, what will 5^ tons cost? 

8. A news dealer bought some magazines for $1.00. He sold them 
for $1.20, gaining 5 cents on each magazine. How many maga- 
zines were there ? 

9. A girl spent J of her money for carfare, and three times as much 
for clothes. Half of what was left was 80 cents. How much 
money did she have at first ? 

10 . Two girls receive $2,10 for making buttonholes. One makes 42, 
the other 28. How shall they divide the money ? 

A PupiL^s Paper on Stoners Standardized Reasoning Test 
IN Arithmetic 


1. 

7 

14 

200 


2 

65 

89 


14 

89 

$1.21 

2. 

H 


2)l0i 


4 


5 papers 


2)20 




10 




3. 4 )$16 4. 2 pencils = 6^ 

1 i of 5?f - 

50 i ^ 2^i = 20 pencils 
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5. 

2.50 

12 

6. 2)2200 


18.00 

9 

4)1100 


$20.50 

$18 

8) 275 




34| 

7. 

3 1.05 

^ tons X $5125" 
tons 

= 30.50 


8. 

5)$1.00 

20 

5)1.20 

24 

24 

20 




4 magazines 

9. 

i- + f = i 

t = 80 i = 20 

f = 1.60 


10. 

ft X 2.10 = 84?; 
210 - 84 = 126?; 




The writer repeated Ashbaugh’s experiment with five dif- 
ferent groups of normal-school students. More than half 
of these students had previously had some teaching experi- 
ence. They were first given the ten problems and asked to 
solve them. This was done to familiarize them with the 
nature of the problems before they scored the sample paper 
reproduced above. They were then asked to score this 
paper on a percentage basis, and the scored papers were col- 
lected without comment. Four or five weeks later the same 
students were given the same paper with the same request. 
Two ratings were thus obtained from each student on the 
same pupil’s paper. Table 6 shows the variation in the marks 
between the first and second grading. Thus in the fiLrst 
group Scorer 1 assigned a mark of 67 on the first rating, and 
a mark of 75 on the second rating, while Scorer 9 , assigned 
a mark of 68 on both ratings, etc. This table also shows 
considerable variation in the mean values assigned to the 
same paper by the different groups. Thus Group I assigned 
a mean value of 58.7 in the first trial and a mean value of 
60.8 in the second trial, etc. 



TABLE 6 


COMPAKISON OF MaRKS ASSIGNED AN ARITHMETIC PAPER BY FiVE 
Groups of Scorers at an Interval of Four to Five Weeks 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 

SCOEER 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 


trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

trial 

1 

67 

75 

60 

56 

67^ 

65 

61 

63 

79 

46 

2 

68 

68 

60 

53 

80 

70 

60 

60 

59 

61 

3 

64 

71 

76 

60 

73 

65 

85 

81 

55 


4 

56 

65 

51 

50 

62 

62 

70 

65 

71 

65 

5 

73 

70 

60 

50 

58 

45 

71 

71 

68 

64 

6 

56 

46 

60 

50 

54 

54 

80 

66 

58 

58 

7 

61i 

85 

50 

60 

40 

68 

54 

55 

65 

65 

8 

62 

60 

55 

57 

60 

64 

71 

53 

60 

60 

9 

63 

58 

60 

55 

61 

64 

60 

50 

71 

56 

10 

411 

71i- 

00 

56 

65 

66 

50 

64 

66 

63 

11 

57 

60 

64 

60 

62 

58 

68 

53 

54 

53 

12 

58 


31 

58 

58 

60 

60 

49 

50 

56 

13 

43 

51 

63i 

54 

55 

61 

54 

45 

51 

64 

14 

70 

65 

64 

60 

45 

40 

68 

73 

75 

62 

15 

51 

53 

66 

60 

52 

62 

60 

54 

63 

65 

16 

50 

38 

49 

44 

50 

55 

68 

61 

60 

60 

17 

53 

45 

61 

45 

57 

50 

70 

77 

60 

55 

18 

56 

53 

63 

63 

68 

40 

74 

62 

40 

60 

19 

64 

66 

64 

60 

67 

64 

55 

55 

60 

66 

20 

60 

48 

55 

j 60 

67 

1 



62 

64 

21 



51 

45 

56 

54 



57 

63 

22 



58 

50 

58 

53 



71 

71i 

23 



72 

55 

60 

61 



36 

56 

24 



60 

60 

78 

77 



63 

56 

25 



70 

55 

62 

62 



65 

63 

26 



60 

67 

72i 

65 



56 

57 

27 



62 

62 

57 

60 



66 

62 

28 



60 

60 

43 

54 



36 

57 

29 



80 

60 

70 

49 



51 

75 

30 



60 

53 

70 

57 



45 

48 

31 



60 

60 

85 

65 



50 

54 

32 



60 

60 





55 

45 

33 









60 

65 

34 









71 1 

68-|- 

35 









68 

53 

36 









50 

65 

Mean . . ^ 

58.7 

60.8 

61.1 

1 

56.2 

61.7 

58.9 

65.2 

60.9 

59.1 

59.8 


20 
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It is evident from an inspection of Table 6 that there is 
marked variation among the scorers in the evaluations of the 
same paper. The variation may be shown more strikingly 
by combining the five groups in two frequency tables, which 
show the distribution of scores for both the first and the 
second marking. This has been done in Table 7. The table 
shows that marks assigned during the first trial by 138 scorers 
ranged from 30 to 90, and that the marks assigned by the 
same scorers during the second trial ranged from 35 to 90. 
It is obvious, when such great differences occur in rating a 
pupil’s paper, that httle reliance can be attached to any given 
mark. 


TABLE 7 

Disteibution of Marks Assigned a Pupil’s Aritbmetic Paper 
ON Two Different Occasions by the Same Scorers 


SCOBE 

First Trial 

Second Trial 

85-89 

3 

1 

80-84 

3 

1 

75-79 

4 

4 

70-74 

17 

7 

65-69 

17 

21 

60-64 

43 

43 

55-59 

22 

22 

50-54 

18 

23 

45-49 ! 

3 

12 

40-44 

5 

3 

35-39 

2 

1 

30-34 

1 


Totals . . 
Mean . . 

138 

62.03 

138 

60.15 


Summing up the evidence presented in Tables 6 and 7, we 
may conclude that in marking the type of examination paper 
in question, different raters do not agree with each other as 
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to what mark to assign, that they do not agree with their 
own first rating after an interval of four or five weeks, and 
that even the mean marks assigned by different groups do 
not agree. The cause of this disagreement may be sought 
in the lack of objectivity in marking the test used. For 
example, different raters vary in the extent to which they 
penalize the same error. One rater will mark a problem zero 
unless it is entirely correct both as to the answer and the 
process. Another rater will give full credit if the correct 
process is used in working the problem, even though the 
wrong answer is obtained. All sorts of standards for marking 
exist, ranging between these two extremes. Thus the mark 
assigned a given problem by a number of different raters 
might range from zero to perfect. The lack of objectivity 
in such a test also makes it diflScult for a rater, after an inter- 
val of time has elapsed, to assign the same mark in his second 
rating. Even with the best intentions, he is likely to change 
the basis of marking. Indeed, the basis of marking may be 
changed unconsciously while one is marking a set of papers 
written for the same examination. This often accounts for 
the fact that two pupils, when they have given the same 
answer to a question, may be assigned different marks on 
these answers by the same rater. 

Ashbaugh found in his experiment on this matter that the 
amount of variability in marking could be greatly reduced 
but not entirely eliminated by permitting the raters to work 
out a common or standard basis for marking. However, 
this method is not available to teachers separated from one 
another. Thus it is possible that a pupil would receive a 
mark of 30 on an arithmetic paper in one school, and a mark 
of 90 or more on the same paper if marked by a teacher in 
another school. 

Standardized objective tests. Standardized objective 
tests have been developed largely in order to provide better 
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instruments for measuring the results of teaching than those 
afforded by the typical teacher’s examination. Although 
these tests will be considered in detail in later chapters, we 
may here note, by way of contrast, how objective tests avoid 
some of the defects found in subjective tests. Our first illus- 
tration is taken from the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamen- 
tals Arithmetic Test. The directions to the pupils for this 
test read as follows : Get the right answer to as many 
examples as you can in twenty minutes. Do all work on 
the front or back of this sheet.” The directions are followed 
by thirty-five exercises in the fundamentals, arranged in order 
of diflSculty. The first six exercises, given below, illustrate 
the nature of the test. 


(1) (2) 
Add 

22 2 X3 

3 


(3) 

3)6 


(4) (5) (6) 

Subtract Multiply Subtract 
2 23 13 

1 3 8 


Our second illustration is taken from the Stanford Arith- 
metic Reasoning Test. The directions to the pupils read: 
‘‘ Find all the answers as quickly as you can. Write the 
answers on the dotted lines. Use the blank sheets to figure 
on.” The directions are followed by forty exercises increas- 
ing in difficulty. Twenty minutes are allowed in which the 
pupils are to work as many of the exercises as they can. The 
nature of the exercises may be illustrated by the first five : 


1 . How many are 3 eggs and 2 eggs ? Answer 

2 . Mary is 7 years old. How old will she be in 3 years? Answer 

3 . A hen had 9 chicks, and 3 of them died. How many 

were left ? Answer 

4 . Milk costs 8 cents a pint, and the milkman is going to 

raise the price 2 cents. What will it then cost? Answer 

5. If you buy a pencil for 4 cents and pay for it with a 

dime, how much change should you get? Answer 


Our third illustration is taken from the Stanford Sentence 
Meaning Test (Reading). .The directions to the pupils are: 
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Read each question and draw a line under the right answer.” 
The directions are followed by eighty exercises increasing in 
difficulty. The first five will illustrate the nature of the 
exercises ; 


1. Is milk white ? Yes No 

2. Do we sleep in beds? Yes No 

3. Is the day as dark as night? Yes No 

4. Is green a color? Yes No 

6. Is smoke always yellow?. Yes No 


It will be seen that the first two tests described above do 
not differ in form from the ordinary subjective arithmetic 
examinations. However, the objectivity of both tests is 
insured by definite rules for scoring. A scoring key provides 
the acceptable answers. Thus each exercise is scored either 
as right or as wrong. In this way all scorers will obtain the 
same results in scoring a given paper, provided they do not 
make careless errors. The type of exercise described in our 
third illustration differs from the traditional examination in 
form and also in that it has definite directions for scoring. 
Many other types of exercises used in objective tests are avail- 
able, and they will be discussed in later chapters. Objective 
standardized tests of different types have other important 
features besides objectivity which make them more valuable 
than subjective tests. These are discussed briefly in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Selection of content. The items which constitute such 
tests as the foregoing are not selected arbitrarily by the 
author of a test. On the contrary they are selected with the 
greatest care. The general aim is to include in a test only 
exercises that it is reasonable and desirable for pupils to be 
familiar with. Catch questions and unimportant data have 
no place in such a test. This usually means that the author 
of a test must spend a great deal of time in examining courses 
of study, textbooks, social usage, etc., in order to determine 
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what items to include in his test. The items must then be 
arranged in the best form possible as a preliminary form of 
the test. It must be given to hundreds of pupils in differ- 
ent grades to determine whether the items are of suitable 
diflSculty, whether the language is unambiguous, etc. The 
results thus obtained are then carefully studied and the 
necessary changes and eliminations are made. It may be 
necessary to repeat this procedure several times before the 
content of the test is found satisfactory. 

Scaling of items according to difficulty. In some tests the 
items selected are of equal difficulty. In this type of test a 
pupil’s proficiency is determined by the number of items cor- 
rectly done in a specified time. These are the so-called speed 
tests. In other tests the items are arranged in equal steps 
in order of their increasing difficulty. The tests on pages 23 
and 24 illustrate the latter type. The difficulty of items in a 
test must be determined by actually giving the test to pupils 
in the grades for which it is intended. Thus if different items 
in a test have the same percentage of passes in a given grade, 
they may be said to be of equal difficulty for the pupils of 
that grade. Speed tests are of value in the drill subjects to 
determine the degree of skill or facility that a pupil has at- 
tained. Difficulty or power tests are of value in determining 
the range of a pupil’s information in the subject concerned. 
Both types of tests are useful in diagnosing the weaknesses 
and strengths of a pupil, although special tests are also devised 
with diagnosis as their specific function. 

Worms or standards. A third feature of standardized 
objective tests is that they provide norms or standards for 
comparison. Thus the Grade VI norm for the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals Tests (page 23) is 22.5. Such 
norms are often provided for each age as well as for each 
grade. Norms are obtained by giving a test to thousands of 
pupils in different localities in order to determine the average 
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attainment of pupils in each of the grades or within the ages 
for which the test is devised. When the norms have once 
been established, the test may be used to determine the pro- 
ficiency of a pupil or of a group of pupils in a way that is not 
ordinarily made possible by classroom examinations. Even 
though a teacher might succeed in making up a test in arith- 
metic that could be scored objectively, she still could not be 
sure whether her pupils, individually or as a class, had done 
as well as they should. She cannot decide whether her ex- 
amination is easy or difficult except on the basis of her own 
opinion, which we have seen is not infallible because it is 
subjective. We often have an example of this subjectivity 
when there is a change of teachers. The teacher who leaves 
may have assigned uniformly low grades to the pupils ; she 
may be followed by another teacher whose examinations 
indicate that the pupils have uniformly high grades. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the grades assigned by the first 
teacher may have been affected by the hostility of pupils or 
parents, while those assigned by the second teacher may have 
been influenced by the desire to win their approval. On 
the other hand, the difference may be caused by the disagree- 
ment of these teachers as to the standards that should prevail. 
It is clear that norms provide an unbiased basis for determin- 
ing the proficiency of a pupil or of a class. 

Uniformity of administration. Most standardized tests 
specify that the directions to the pupils and the time allowed 
shall be uniform. Where this is the case, the examiner must 
adhere scrupulously to these requirements. It can readily 
be seen that a change in the wording of the directions to the 
pupils might make the test easier or harder than it was origi- 
nally. It is clear also that this would affect the scores of 
the pupils so as to vitiate comparison with the norms. The 
scores are affected also when the examiner consciously or 
unconsciously varies the time limit. Even the addition or 
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subtraction of a fractional part of a minute may so change 
a pupil’s score that it is useless to compare it with the norm. 
Such addition or subtraction would be like stopping a watch 
for a second while an athlete is attempting to set a record for 
the hundred-yard dash. 

Arrangement of the content of a test. The items of an 
objective test may demand either recall or recognition. 
The most commonly used forms of each t3;^e are : ^ 

I. Recall 

a. Simple recall exercise 

h. Completion exercise 
II. Recognition 

a. Alternative response 

b. Multiple choice 

c. Matching 

d. Identification 

The best arrangement of the content of a test depends upon 
the nature of the subject matter of the test, the amount of 
time to be given, the number of items to be included, etc. 
The method of scoring depends largely upon the type of test 
used. A common method is to base the score upon the 
number of items that are answered correctly. This method 
is sometimes modified when it is desired to weight the test 
in relation to other parts of the examination as a whole. 
Weighting may be accomplished by multiplying or dividing 
the number of items that are right by some predetermined 
number. Another means of scoring used particularly for 
the true-false type or for any other form of the alternative- 
response examination is the subtraction of the number of 
items answered incorrectly from the number answered cor- 
rectly. The purpose of this procedure is to account for items 
answered correctly by chance. 

1 Concrete illustrations of each of these types as well as of other types or 
modifications of them will be found in later chapters. 
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Need for training in the use of standardized objective tests. 
Enough has been said concerning the nature of standardized 
objective tests to indicate the need for training in administer- 
ing the tests before accuracy of measurement can be attained. 
No matter how good such a test is, the test alone does not 
insure accuracy of measurement. This depends upon the 
training and skill of the user. Objective measurement in 
education is, in this respect, similar to objective measurement 
in other fields. Thus the engineer, the electrician, or the 
chemist must learn how to use accurately the fine measuring 
instruments employed in his profession before his measure- 
ments will be accepted as reliable. Errors of measurement 
that are not due to inherent defects in the scale itself may be 
classified under two main types : (1) errors due to faulty 
observation and (2) errors due to faulty use of the measuring 
instrument. The first type is illustrated when a person who 
measures the width of a room miscounts the number of times 
he applies his yardstick. Similarly, in determining a pupil’s 
score in an arithmetic test, the scorer may miscount the 
number of correct items. The second type of error is illus- 
trated when mistakes are made in reading a gas or light meter 
through carelessness or lack of understanding. Errors of 
this type are frequent when inexperienced examiners attempt 
to use objective educational tests. As pointed out above, 
such errors occur when the examiner changes the directions or 
the time allowance. They occur also when the examiner fails 
to understand the method of computing the score for the test. 

Inaccuracy in scoring standardized tests. When tests are 
scored by teachers with little or no training, inaccuracies are 
more common than is generally realized. In order to check 
on the type and frequency of errors by untrained teachers, 
the writer conducted an experiment with 47 normal-school 
seniors in a class in educational tests and measurements. 
Most of these seniors had previously had some teaching 
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TABLE 8 


Showing Eeroe in Subject Ages in Each of Nine Sub-Tests in the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced, Due to Errors in Scoring 



Note. In the above table the upper score is in each case in error and the lower 
score is correct. 
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experience as well as some experience in the use of standard- 
ized tests. As part of their training they were required to 
score two or more Stanford Achievement Tests. Before 
they began, the method of scoring was explained and dis- 
cussed until every student was satisfied that he understood 
the procedure. Each member of the class then scored a 
booklet containing the responses of a pupil who had taken 
the test. The booklets were collected and later were rescored 
by the writer. Of the 47 booklets thus scored, 15 contained 
errors in scoring in one or more of the nine sub-tests. Table 8 
shows for each of the nine sub-tests the discrepancies between 
the erroneous and the correct scores, expressed as subject 
ages. 

From the preceding table it will be seen that 15 of the 47 
scorers made errors in scoring, which resulted in errors in 
subject ages. The 33 subject ages range in error from one 
month to five years and eleven months. With three excep- 
tions the errors range in size from eleven months to five years 
and eleven months. The following tabulation shows the 
method of scoring each of the nine sub-tests, and the type and 
frequency of error : 

Test 1. (Number right times two) 

Error in counting the number right : 1 
Test £. (Right minus wrong) 

Omitted items counted as wrong : 3 
Omitted items counted as right : 1 
Only omitted items counted as right : 1 
Test 3. (Number right) 

Error in counting the number right : 5 
Omitted items included with number right : 1 
Test 4. (Number right times four) 

Error in arithmetic, such as ^0 times 4 equals 
100 : 1 

Error in counting number right : 1 
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Test 5. (Number riglit times four) 

Error in counting number right : 1 
Test 6. (Right minus half of number wrong) 

Omitted items counted as wrong : 5 
Test 7. (Right minus half of number wrong) 

Omitted items counted as wrong : 2 
Omitted items counted as right : 1 
Test 8. (Right minus wrong) 

Error in arithmetic, such as 60 minus 20 equals 
30: 3 

Number wrong not subtracted : 1 
Test 9. (Number right times four) 

Error in counting number right : 1 

In the tabulation above, the number of errors is given after 
the type of error. Of the 2S errors, 15 may be ascribed to 
failure to understand the directions for scoring; 9 may be 
classified as observational errors in counting ; and 4 as errors 
in arithmetic. In addition to the 2S errors listed above, 
there were 5 errors in converting the point scores into subject 
ages by means of the table in the manual of directions, such 
as reading the subject ages from the wrong colxunn. 

These 15 scorers, after their errors in scoring had been 
ascertained, were called for individual conference, and their 
errors were pointed out to them. The method of scoring 
was gone over once more for those tests where errors in 
scoring were found. The whole class of 47 were then given 
similar booklets to score, after they had been cautioned about 
the difficulties in scoring listed above. The booklets were 
checked by the writer in the same manner as the first set. 
This time material errors in scoring, of about the same type 
and size as those listed in Table 8, were made only by Scorers 
2, 3, 8, 11, and 14. In other words, additional training 
resulted in cutting down the errors very materially, though it 
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did not entirely eliminate them. Doubtless further training 
would reduce the errors even more. The writer is led to 
believe that the tabulations presented above are fair indices 
of the degree of accuracy that we may expect from untrained 
scorers and of the amount of training required to increase it. 
He does not base his conclusion entirely on his own experience 
but also on two similar studies of the degree of accuracy in 
scoring among teachers. One of these studies was made by 
Franzen and Hanlon,^ and the other by Pintner.^ They show 
errors in scoring of about the same type and extent as those 
just described. 

Instead of becoming discouraged by the types and fre- 
quency of the errors indicated in these studies, beginners 
should regard them as a warning and a challenge. The 
novice in teaching probably errs no more in the application 
of standardized tests than he does in the application of other 
tools of the teaching profession. Indeed, in the use of stand- 
ardized tests the possibility of discovering and stating errors 
in quantitative terms is a distinct advantage. We have 
fewer misgivings about the use of other complex teaching 
devices, such as supervised study, the project method, and 
methods of teaching silent reading, in part perhaps because 
it is harder to get precise measurements of mistakes made by 
teachers who use them. 

General and specific trainmg. To become expert in the 
use of a standardized test, the novice should have sufficient 
knowledge of the theoretical and technical principles of the 
test to appreciate its nature and function. In addition to 
this, he should have specific training in the actual adminis- 
tration of the test or tests which he expects to use. Thus 

^ Raymond H. Franzen and W. H. Hanlon, The Program of Measurement 
in Contra Costa County. Standard Print, Martinez, California; 19^3. 

2 Rudolf Pintner, Accuracy in Scoring Group Intelligence Tests,” in 
The Journal of Educational Psychology ^ Vol. XVII, pages 470-475 ; October, 
19 ^ 6 . 
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Terman ^ has shown that a few weeks’ training will enable a 
teacher to use the Binet Tests with a fair degree of accuracy. 
Dickson and Martens ^ have similarly shown how this can be 
accomplished in large groups of teachers who are learning 
how to use these tests. Similar care should be exercised in 
training examiners to use other tests. 

EXERCISES 

1. List other examples, not mentioned in the text, of objective 
measurement in the physical world. 

2. Let each member of the class mark the same arithmetic paper 
written by some pupil. Compare the variability with the examples 
given in the text. 

S. Obtain a set of examination questions written by a teacher. 
Try to determine the relative difficulty of the various questions. 
After the examination has been given to the pupils and the papers 
have been scored, compare your estimates with the actual difficulty 
of the questions as it is indicated by the number of pupils answering 
each question satisfactorily. 

4. Find examples of teachers’ examinations where the questions 
are ambiguous; others where the information asked for is not 
important. 

5. If the pupils seem not to understand the directions for a stand- 
ardized test, should the examiner attempt to explain or simplify 
them? 

6. Obtain samples of the standardized tests discussed in this 
chapter. Attempt to classify them as to type, according to the 
scheme given on page 27. 

7. Find from daily life examples of errors of measurement due to 
faulty observation; errors due to faulty use of the measuring 
instrument. 

8. Divide the class into groups, each containing five or sis stu- 
dents. Let each group score a standardized test paper without 
seeing the scores obtained by other members of the group. If dif- 

1 L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, pages 107“109. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston ; 1916. 

2 V. E. Dickson and E. H. Martens, “Training Teachers for Mental Test- 
ing in Oakland, California,” in Journal of Educational Research, Vol. VII, 
pages 100-108 ; February, 1923. 
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ferences in scoring are found, note the causes, such as errors in 

counting items, errors in arithmetical computations, misunderstand- 
ing of directions for scoring, etc. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Statistical Methods: Tabulation and Classification 


Necessity for tabulation and classification.^ In order that 
the mind may more easily grasp and retain the results of 
measurement or may remember collections of numerical data 
of varying magnitudes, it is usually necessary to tabulate 
or classify the data in some systematic way. That is, when 
more than a few measures are involved, the mind is unable 
to retain all the individual measures or facts so as to observe 
the significant trend, or to make comparisons with a similar 
group or groups. An illustration of this may be seen in the 
election of a president of a club. Suppose Smith, Jones, 
and Brown are candidates and have been voted on by the 
members of the club. A committee is usually appointed to 
collect the votes and determine who has the majority. This 
may be done by writing the names of the three candidates on 
a sheet of paper and checking, or tallying, the votes for each 
candidate as follows : 


Smith m m MT m ^ ^ ! (36) 

Jones m JMT m ! I ! ^ (33) 

( 45 ) 


It will be noted in this tabulation the tallying is done in 
groups of five, the first four tally marks being written verti- 
cally and the fifth placed diagonally to tie them together. 
This customary way of checking or tallying facilitates count- 
ing. Thus we see that the three candidates have 36, 33, 
and 45 votes each. A similar procedure is used in tabulating 
educational measurements, though there are several other 


^ In connection with the study of this chapter there should be an abun- 
dance of opportunity for the tabulation and classification of statistical data. 
Actual test scores would be most valuable for this purpose. Similar pro- 
vision for practice in computing the measures discussed in Chapter IV should 
be made. 
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procedures available which we shall consider first. Suppose 
we have given a reading test to a group of pupils. We may 
then tabulate the results alphabetically as follows ; 


TABLE 9 

Showing Possible Results of a Reading Test, Aeranged 
Alphabetically by Names 


Name 

Scobs 

Name 

Scobs 

1. Allen 

80 

17. Kitts 

70 

2. Ashley 

100 

18. Lawrence 

74 

S. Bailey 

96 

19. Lewis 

95 

4. Black 

114 

20. Martin 

70 

5. Blewett 

105 

21. McCarty 

106 

6. Brown 

93 

22. Merry 

91 

7. Conlon 

74 

23. Myers 

100 

8. Connell 

56 

24. Perry 

85 

9. Davis 

88 

25. Platt 

90 

10. Dawes j 

108 

26. Richards 

100 

11. Dickson j 

52 

27. Ruger 

88 

12. Donovan 

52 

28. Steele 

45 

13. Doty 

95 

29. Stickle 

103 

14. Fisher 

94 

SO. Stork 

82 

15. Horne 

77 

31. Warren 

70 

16. Johnson 

104 

32. Wayne 

69 


A tabulation such as the above is convenient for finding 
quickly the score of a given pupil. The same result may, of 
course, be obtained by using an alphabetical card index 
containing a card for each pupil. For quick reference some 
such system is necessary. The method of record-keeping 
illustrated above does not, however, make it easy to deter- 
mine the relative ranks of the pupils concerned. If one is 
rather familiar with the meaning of scores, this is not so 
necessary. However, in order to show where a given pupil 
ranks in his group, the names in the above tabulation may 
be rearranged in the order of magnitude of score, as follows : 
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TABLE 10 

Showing Possible Keshlts op a Reading Test, Aebanged 
IN Obder op Scores 


Name 

SCOHB 

Name 

Score 

1. Black 

114 

17. Davis 

88 

Dawes 

108 

18. Ruger 

88 

S. McCarty 

106 

19. Perry 

85 

4. Blewett 

105 

20. Stork 

82 

5. Johnson 

104 

21. Allen 

80 

6. Stickle 

103 

22. Horne 

77 

7. Ashley 

100 

23. Conlon 

74 

8. Myers 

100 

24. Lawrence 

74 

9. Richards 

100 

25. Kitts 

70 

10. Bailey 

96 

26. Martin 

70 

11. Doty 

95 

27. Warren 

70 

12. Lewis 

95 

28. Wayne 

69 

13. Fisher 

94 

29. Connell 

56 

14. Brown 

93 

30. Dickson 

52 

15. Merry 

91 

31. Donovan 

52 

16. Platt 

90 

32. Steele 

45 


When the scores have been arranged in this order, one can 
obtain a very definite notion of a pupiFs standing in relation 
to the group in which he is enrolled. One can also determine 
very easily how many pupils have scores above or below a 
given point. For example, the table above indicates that 
sixteen pupils, or one half of the class, have scores as high as 
90 or more, while the other half have scores as low as 88 or 
less. The average of these scores (90 and 88) is 89 and is 
called the midscore.^ If there had been an uneven number 
of scores, such as thirty-three, the seventeenth score, count- 
ing in from either side, would be the midscore. The mid- 
score is average, though not identical with the arithmetical 

^The midscore is sometimes confused with the median. The median, 
however, is calculated from the frequency distribution, as will be shown in 
Chapter IV. 
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average, and may be used similarly in comparing one group 
with another. In the same manner, the best fourth of the 
pupils may be found to have scores of 100 or more, while 
the poorest fourth have scores of 70 or less. This procedure 
aids in giving meaning to scores, especially if the user is not 
familiar with the test. 

The frequency table. However, when large numbers of 
pupils are examined, the above method of ranking the scores 
in order of magnitude becomes rather slow and tedious. 
Suppose, for example, pupils receive the following scores in a 
reading test : 94, 86, 101, 68, 87, 83, 93, 71, 93, 96, 81, 115, 
72, 111, 98, 120, 75, 97, 72, 85, 103, 85, 82, 76, 101, 85, 99, 
116, 125, 87, 97, 90, 98, 70, 94, 106, 121, 66, 69, 100, 80, 96, 

93, 114, 105, 74, 56, 11$, 88, 108, 77, 64, 95, 88, 94, 85, 81, 

94, 109, 79, 106, 77, 75, 104, 101, 80, 70, 81, 97, 84, 95, 70, 
76, 96, 91, 78, 100, 90, 75, 85, 105, 90, 84, 100, 88, 74, 63, 
92, 103, 65, 96, 61, 60, 69, 101, 115, 85, 100, 95, 70, 105, 72, 
105, 80, 94, 97, 71 . It is obvious that considerable time would 
be consumed in arranging the scores in order of their magni- 
tude as in the table illustrated above. We may instead pro- 
ceed to tabulate the scores in the form of a frequency table, 
as illustrated below. The first score given above, 94, will 
obviously fall in the interval 90-94 ; the second score, 86, 
will fall similarly in the interval 85-89. Continuing in this 
way we obtain a frequency table such as the one shown on the 
following page. 

A frequency table such as Table 11 makes it possible for 
us to observe the general trend of the distribution of 
scores in a manner that is not possible with a large number 
of scores that are not so tabulated. It shows at a glance the 
number of pupils whose scores fall within a given group. 
Thus one pupil obtains a score between 125 and 129 ; the 
next highest are two pupils with scores between 120 and 
124; next are three pupils with scores ranging between 115 
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TABLE 11 

Frequency Table, Showing the Distribution op Scores in 
Grade VIII on the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3 


Score 

TABtJLA.TION 

Frequency 

125-129 

/ 

1 

120-124 

// 

2 

115-119 

/// 

3 

110-114 

/// 

3 

105-109 

utr /// 

8 

100-104 

mr / 

11 

95-99 

mrmr //// 

14 

90-94 

MfT mr /// 

IS 

85-89 

^ Mtr n 

12 

80-84 

dHT mr 

10 

75-79 

urr HU 

9 

70-74 

m mr ! 

11 

65-69 


5 

60-64 

//// 

4 

55-59 

/ 

1 

Total . . 


107 


and 119 ; etc. In a word, such a table shows the frequencies 
with which scores occur in the different groups. 

It may be well to point out at this time that a trait such as 
the one tabulated in Table 11 is technically known as a vari- 
able. Any trait that may appear in differing amounts may 
be defined as a variable. Thus height, weight, age, and 
achievement test score are examples of variables. Variables 
may be either continuous or discrete (discontinuous). In 
a continuous variable measurements may be made without 
the occurrence of breaks or gaps; for example, such vari- 
ables include height, weight, and scores in achievement and 
intelligence tests. Thus, reading achievement would be 
classified as a continuous variable. It is true that the read- 
ing scores tabulated in Table 11 are stated in terms of whole 
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numbers, and thus appear to leave gaps. However, with a 
sufficiently fine measuring instriunent it would be possible 
theoretically to state the differences in reading ability in 
fractions of the unit of measurement, such as 74.4, 74.9, etc. 
What has been said of reading appears to be true of other 
school subjects when pupils are tested with adequate measur- 
ing instruments. Indeed it seems true of all human traits 
that are measurable. 

The second type, or discontinuous variable, is one in which 
gaps may occur when measurements are made. This type 
would be illustrated by a tabulation giving the number of 
pupils taught by different teachers. In such a distribution 
breaks or gaps would occur. For example, a teacher could 
not have 29f pupils in a class. While discontinuous variables 
are common enough in general statistics, it is clear that in 
measuring the achievement and ability of school children, 
the variables will be continuous. 

The class interval of a distribution. The class interval of a 
frequency table may be defined as one of the equal parts 
into which the table is divided for purposes of tabulation. 
In Table 11 the class interval is stated as 50-54, 55-59, etc., 
and thus appears to range over four units. However, the 
range is really five units. That is, the interval 50-54 ranges 
from 50 up to, but not including, 55. Thus it might be 
written 50-54.9999 ... 9. This is true also of the other 
intervals. To avoid ambiguity and confusion in tabulating 
measures or scores, the intervals are not stated as 50-55, 
55-60, 60-65, etc. Suppose, for example, a score of 55 was 
obtained. Such a score could be placed equally well in 
either the first or the second class interval. 

The size of the class interval may be determined arbitra- 
rily, taking into account both convenience in tabulating and 
the interval that will most truly represent the original data. 
Ordinarily it is not advisable to have less than twelve classes 
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or more than eighteen or twenty. Fewer than twelve 
classes may obscure the magnitude of the individual differ- 
ences represented; more than eighteen or twenty may 
result in a table that is too unwieldy to handle. The number 
of class intervals may be estimated by finding the difference 
between the lowest and the highest measures or scores, and 
by dividing this difference by a number which will yield the 
desired number of classes. For example, an inspection of 
the unclassified reading scores on page 38 shows that they 
range from 56 to 125, or that there is a difference of 69 
between the lowest and the highest. Dividing this number 
by 5 yields a quotient of 13.8; so an interval of five will 
result in 15 classes, because each of the two extreme scores 
will require a whole class interval. For statistical purposes 
it is assumed that the midpoint of a class interval best repre- 
sents the magnitude of the measures grouped opposite that 
interval. Thus the midpoint for class interval 100-104 in 
Table 11 would be 102,5. 

Frequency surfaces. Often it is desirable to present the 
facts of a frequency table graphically. This may be done 
by plotting the table in the form of a frequency surface. 
Two methods for plotting this surface are in co mm on use. 
The facts may be represented in the form of a histogram (or 
column diagram), or in the form of a frequency polygon. 
These methods are illustrated in Figures 5 and 6, which 
represent graphically the facts in Table 11. 

The following is the procedure in constructing the first 
type, or histogram (see Figure 5 on page 42) : 

1. Draw a base line. Mark off the class intervals on this 
base line. 

2. Draw a vertical line at the left end of the base line. 
On this vertical line indicate the number of cases at 
equal intervals. 
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3. Place a dot above the midpoint of each interval and 
opposite the number of cases indicated for that interval. 

4. Draw a horizontal line through each dot, joining the 
extremes of each interval. 

5. Draw lines to the base from the extremes of these 
horizontal lines, thus forming a series of columns. 

In constructing the frequency polygon, use a similar pro- 
cedure (see Figure 6 on page 44) : 

1, 2, 3. Follow steps 1, 2, and 3 used for the construction 
of the histogram shown in Figure 5. 

4. By straight lines connect all the dots which you in- 
dicated in step 3. 

Fundamentally, the histogram and the frequency polygon 
represent the same facts concerning a frequency distribution. 
The histogram represents the frequencies of each interval 



Pig. 5. Histogram, or column diagram. This jBgure represents the 
same data as does Table 11. 
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by a series of rectangles or columns, the height of each being 
determined by the number of cases. This makes it appear 
that there are gaps or breaks between the frequencies of two 
adjacent intervals, which we have seen is not true of continu- 
ous variables. This diflficulty is avoided in the frequency 
polygon, \^hich more accurately represents the continuous 
nature of such a variable as the one tabulated in Table 11. 

The histogram and the frequency polygon are sometimes 
called frequency curves. Some authorities reserve this 
term, however, for the ‘"smoothed ” frequency polygon. The 
frequency curve is drawn in the same way as the frequency 
polygon but is made more symmetrical. This is done by 
smoothing the irregularities which appear because of too 
small a sampling or too large an interval, or because of errors 
in measurement. The form of such a smoothed curve ap- 
proaches the theoretical probability curve discussed later in 
this chapter. 

The normal frequency curve. This curve is also known as 
the normal surface of frequency, the normal probability 
curve, and the Gaussian curve. It is the generalized the- 
oretical curve, of which histograms and frequency polygons 
are concrete examples. In form it is a symmetrical, bell- 
shaped curve such as the one illustrated by Figure 8. It has 
been found that when most human traits are measured ac- 
curately and in large numbers the measures tend to approxi- 
mate the form of distribution that is represented by the 
normal frequency curve. This curve may also be obtained 
by tossing coins and then tabulating the number of times that 
heads and tails appear. The theoretical normal curve may 
be constructed with comparative ease by expanding a bino- 
mial, such as (1 + 1)^°. This method would result in the 
values that are tabulated in Table under the heading 
“ Theoretical Distribution.’^ The sum of these values is 
1024. If we take ten coins — for example, ten pennies — 
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Fig. 6. Frequency polygon. This figure represents the same data as 
do Table 11 and Figure 5. 


and toss them 1024 times, counting and tabulating the 
number of heads and tails that appear each time, we shall 
obtain a distribution similar to the theoretical distribution. 
The figures listed under the heading ‘‘ Actual Distribution ’’ 
were obtained in this way by the writer. 

Measurements of human traits, when tabulated or plotted 
in the form of a frequency polygon, tend, under appropriate 
conditions, to be distributed according to the normal fre- 
quency curve. It is therefore obvious that this curve is a 
useful means of checking measurements of any given trait. 
If the distribution of such measurements shows decided 
deviation from the normal curve, we should carefully investi- 
gate the causes of the variation. 

Skewed distributions. Frequency distributions may some- 
times show a tendency to lean to one side. This condition 
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TABLE 12 

Theoretical and Actual Distribution of Heads and Tails 
Obtained by Tossing Ten Pennies 1024 Times 


H 

T 

Theoretical 

Distribution 

Actual 

Distribution 

0 

10 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

9 

2 

8 

45 

44 

3 

7 

120 

122 

4 

6 

210 

211 

5 

5 

252 

263 

6 

4 

210 

207 

7 

3 

120 

123 

8 

2 

45 

37 

9 

1 

10 

6 

10 

0 

1 

1 

Totals . . . 

1024 

1024 



Fig. 7. Curve showing theoretical and actual distribution of heads 
and tails in 1024 throws of 10 pennies. Data from Table 12. 
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Fig. 8. A normal probability curve which illustrates the sym- 
metrical bell-shaped curve obtained when an infinitely large num- 
ber of measurements are obtained under appropriate conditions. 

has been termed skewness^ and it is present when the scores 
are massed between the middle of the distribution and the 
upper or lower end. This type is illustrated in Table 13 
by two distributions of school marks, one for English and the 
other for mathematics. 

TABLE 13 

Distribution of School Marks in English and Mathematics 


Letter Grade 

English 

Mathematics 

A 

3 

31 

B 

12 

36 

C 

16 

18 

D 

36 

10 

F 

33 

5 

Totals . . . 

100 

100 


Table 13 shows that in English 3 students in 100 received 
a mark of A, received B, 16 received C, etc. In mathe- 
matics, 31 students in the same group received A, 36 received 
B, 18 received C, etc. From these marks we may conclude 
that the English instructor used a much more severe stand- 
ard than the mathematics instructor. Such differences in 
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standards occur frequently among teachers and, of course, 
make it impossible to compare marks earned in one course 
with those earned in another. When these tables are plotted 
in the form of histograms, they appear as indicated in Figures 
9 and 10, 



Various causes operate to produce skewness in distribu- 
tions. As has been suggested above, errors in measurement 
(when the errors are in one direction) result in skewness. 
The improper selection of individuals for measurement is 
another cause. For example, when the group that is meas- 
ured is small, chance may produce either positive or negative 
skewness. Again it may happen that the individuals selected 
are not characteristic of the whole group which they represent. 

Bi-modality and multi-modality. Other distributions that 
vary from the normal type may be listed. We shall discuss 
only one of these, because the others do not come within the 
scope of this book. The normal frequency distribution may 
be called uni-modal ; that is, having one mode. The mode 
is an average which is identical with both the median and the 
average in a perfectly normal frequency distribution. It 
may be found by rather elaborate computations or by inspec- 
tion. When it is found by inspection, it is called the crude 
mode. In this case the mode may be determined by noting 
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TABLE 14 

Distribution of Reading Scores in Senior and Freshman High School 
Classes Resulting in Bi-Modalitt When the Two Distributions 
Abe Combined 


Score 

Senior 

Freshman 

Combined 

130-134 

1 


1 

125-129 

2 


2 

120-124 

5 


5 

115-119 

6 

2 

8 

110-114 

7 

5 

12 

105-109 

9 

10 

19 

100-104 

17 

12 

29 

95-99 

21 

16 

§7 

90-94 

15 

16 

31 

85-89 : 

15 

23, 

38 

80-84 

6 

14 

20 

75-79 

3 

12 

15 

70-74 

3 

8 

11 

65-69 


5 

5 

60-64 


2 

2 

55-59 


2 

2 

50-54 


1 

1 


the interval in the frequency distribution that has the larg- 
est number of cases. This interval contains the mode. If 
accuracy is not demanded, the mode is a useful inspectional 
average to indicate the central tendency. 

It may happen that two intervals, each containing a large 
number of cases, are separated by one or more intervals con- 
taining fewer cases. In this event the distribution is said 
to be bi-modal. This distribution is frequently caused by 
the combination, accidental or otherwise, of two distinct 
groups, as illustrated in Table 14. This table shows the 
distribution of scores obtained on the Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma 3, by the senior and freshman classes in 
a high school. When these two distributions are combined. 
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two modes appear, one in the class interval 95-99, and the 
other in the class interval 85-89. 

Bi-modality is also called multi-modality, but this latter 
term may also mean that a given distribution includes more 
than two modes. Sometimes the combination of distinct 
groups, instead of producing two or more modes, may result 
as above in wider separation of the extremes and may also 
flatten the peak of the frequency polygon. When multi- 
modality is indicated in a distribution, it is desirable to 
examine the data and to determine, if possible, the cause for 
the deviation from normality. 

EXERCISES 

1. Obtain the test scores in some subject for a class of from 
twenty to thirty pupils. Classify the scores by arranging the 
names of the pupils in alphabetical order and writing each pupil’s 
score after his name. 

Arrange the same scores in order of magnitude, starting with 
the highest, as shown in the example on page 37. 

3. Make two frequency tables from the scores given on page 38, 
using a class interval of 3 for the first, and of 10 for the second. 
Compare these tables with Table 11. 

4. Give examples of variables other than the ones given in the 
text. Classify them as continuous or discontinuous variables. 

5. From the data obtained for Exercise 1, plot a histogram and a 
frequency polygon. 

6. Construct the normal curve by expanding the binomial 
(1 + 1)®. Compare this curve with the curve obtained by tossing 
6 pennies 64 times and tabulating the frequencies with which heads 
and tails appear. 

7. Using the material in Table 14, plot frequency polygons for the 
seniors, for the freshmen, and for the combined groups. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Statistical Methods : Central Tendency, Percentiles, 
Variability, Correlation, Reliability 

I. MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 

The need for measures of central tendency. In working 
with statistical data it frequently becomes desirable to com- 
pare one group of measurements with another. We may 
desire to compare men and women as to height, boys and girls 
as to achievement in some school subject, men and women 
teachers as to salary, etc. We cannot do this on the basis of 
individual comparisons because the two individuals being 
compared may not be typical of the group they represent. 
Thus, if we say that Mr. A is taller than Miss B, someone 
may recall that Miss C is taller than Mr. A. Such a match- 
ing process might be continued endlessly without determining 
which sex is the taller. If, however, we obtain measure- 
ments of a great many men and w'omen and compute the 
average height of each sex group, we are able to make very 
definite comparisons. The average may be used as a sum- 
mary statement for the group measured. 

We have already seen that in many important measurable ^ 
traits human beings differ from each other. It therefore 
frequently becomes desirable to have an average measure 
for a specified trait so that we may know how any individual 
compares with his group. Teachers constantly make such 
comparisons when they attempt to determine whether a 
pupil is above or below the class average in a given subject. 
Everyone is familiar with the use of the average, or arith- 
metic mean^ as it is technically called, for purposes such as 
those listed above. In addition to the mean there are 
several other measures for determining the central tendency 
of a group. Of these, we need concern ourselves with only 
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the median and the mode, which, together with the mean are 
the measures of central tendency most commonly used in 
educational statistics. In the preceding chapters reference 
has been made to the three measures of central tendency — 
the mean, the median, and the mode. However, we need to 
consider in more detail the uses of these measures and the 
methods for computing them. 

The mean. Everyone is familiar with the common method 
of computing the mean : To find the average age of a group of 
SO pupils, we may write their ages in a column, and divide 
the sum of the column by the number of pupils (30) ; the 
quotient is the mean, or average. This procedure is satis- 
factory in dealing with a small group. Suppose that instead 
of 30 pupils we have several hundreds or even thousands of 
pupils. Obviously the method of finding the mean just 
described would become very laborious and tedious. For 
this reason it is sometimes more desirable to use certain time- 
saving methods in computing the mean. 

Computing the mean from a frequency distribution. Sev- 
eral methods are available for computing the mean from a 
frequency distribution. The first method may be illustrated 
by data given in Table 15, which shows the distribution of 
heights among 202 women. 

In Table 15 each height has been multiplied by the number 
of individuals of that height. Beginning at the top of the 
table, we see that 1 person is 69 inches tall, and that the 
height, when multiplied by the frequency, yields a product 
of 69. In the second item, 3 persons are each 68 inches, the 
height multiplied by the frequency yielding a product of 
204 inches. The next 8 persons are each 67 inches, and the 
total is 536 inches ; etc. Adding the last column, we obtain 
the sum of 12,758, in which total is included the 202 heights 
tabulated. Now, to find the mean or average height from 
this total, we merely divide 12,758 by 202, obtaining the 
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TABLE 15 

Illustrating the Method of Computing the Mean from a Frequency 
Distribution by Multiplying Each Measure by Its Frequency 


X 

(Height in Inches) 

(Frequency) 

SX 

69 

1 

69 

68 

3 

204 

67 

8 

536 

66 

19 

1254 

65 

26 

1690 

64 

32 

2048 

63 

36 

2268 


29 

1798 

61 

24 

1464 

60 

15 

900 

59 

6 

354 

58 

2 

116 

57 

1 

57 

Totals . . . 

202 

12758 


quotient 63.15. The formula for computing the mean by 
this method may be stated as : M = * 

In this formula : 

M is the abbreviation for mean.” 

The Greek capital letter S (sigma) is used to mean ‘^sum 
of.” 

/ is the abbreviation for “ frequency.” 

X designates the variable, which in the example above 
is height.” 

N signifies the number of cases. 

The formula may be applied by substituting the values 
obtained in the example on page 52. By this process we 

obtain: M = = 6S.15. 
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In the above procedure we have assumed that the measure- 
ments of height are in terms of whole inches, or that the 
variable is discontinuous. If we consider the variable as con- 
tinuous, a slight change in the procedure must be made. 
Before multiplying a given height — for example, 66 — by 
its given frequency 19, we would change the multiplicand to 
66.5. In this method it is recognized that the 19 individuals 
mentioned range in height from 66 up to but not including 
67 inches, and that as a result the midpoint 66.5 becomes the 
average for the group. 

When statistical data are tabulated in a frequency table 
with an interval of any given size, we may proceed as illus- 

TABLE 16 

Illusteating the Method of Computing the Mean from a Frequency 
Table by Multiplying the Midpoints of Each Interval by the 
Frequencies 


Class Interval 

X 

(Midpoint of 
Interval) 

/ 

fX 

125-129 

127.5 

1 

127.5 

120-124 

122.5 

2 

245.0 

115-119 

117.5 

3 

352.5 

110-114 

112.5 

3 

337.5 

105-109 

107.5 

8 

860.0 

100-104 

102.5 

11 

1127.5 

95-99 

97.5 

14 

1365.0 

90-94 

92.5 

13 

1202.5 

85-89 

87.5 

12 

1050.0 

80-84 

82.5 

10 

825,0 

75-79 

77.5 

9 

697.5 

70-74 

72.5 

11 

797.5 

65-69 

67.5 

5 

337.5 

60-64 

62.5 

4 

250.0 

55-59 

57.5 

1 

57.5 

Total (iV) . . . 


107 

9632.5 
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trated in Table 16.^ This method is essentially the same as 
the one described for Table 15. When intervals are given, 
the midpoint of each interval is multiplied by its frequency. 
The remaining steps also are the same as those followed in 
Table 15. 

Applying the formula M = we find that the mean 

for the above distribution is 90.02. It is clear that the pro- 
cedure, aside from the difference in the interval, is the same 
as that used in our first example (page 53) . The advantages 
of the second method are limited, because when it is applied 


TABLE 17 

Illtjsteating the Shoet Method fob Computing the 
Akithmetic Mean 


Class Interval 

/ 

d 

fd 

125-129 

1 

7 

7 

120-124 

2 

6 

12 

115-119 

3 

5 

15 

110-114 

3 

4 

12 

105-109 

8 

3 

24 

100-104 

11 

2 

22 

95-99 

14 

1 

14 

90-94 

13 

0 

106 

85-89 

12 

-1 

-12 

80-84 

10 

-2 

-20 

75-79 

9 

-3 

-27 

70-74 

11 

.-4. 

-44 

65-69 1 

5 

-5 

-25 

60-64 

4 

-6 

-24 

55-59 

1 

-7 

- 7 

Total (N) . . . 

107 


-159 
- 5S = sfd 


1 This table is based on the same data as Table 11. 
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to a distribution similar to the one above, it involves rather 
laborious arithmetic computation. 

Computing the mean by the short method. The last 
method we shall consider is the least laborious. For illus- 
tration, we may again make use of the data in Table 17. The 
steps in this method may be summarized as follows : 

1. Tabulate the data in the form of a frequency distribution. 

2. Select an assumed or guessed mean. This is done by 
taking the midpoint of an interval near the middle of 
the distribution. In Table 17 this would be the class 
interval 90-94. The midpoint is 92.5. 

3. Note the deviation of each class interval above and below 
the interval in which the assumed mean lies. The devia- 
tions above the assumed mean are considered positive, 
and those below are considered negative. Thus in 
Table 17 there are seven intervals above and seven in- 
tervals below the interval containing the assumed mean. 

4. Multiply algebraically each deviation (d) by its corre- 
sponding frequency (/). The products make up the 
column (/d). (Be sure to take the signs of the numbers 
into account.) 

5. Find the algebraic sum of the (Jd) column. This total is 
expressed in terms of the formula as S/d, and in Table 17 
is — 53. If this sum should be zero, the assumed mean 
is also the true mean. If there is a positive or a negative 
remainder, the assumed mean has been over- or under- 
estimated. In this case the correction (c) is made by 
dividing S/d by the total number of measures (iV), which 
in the above case is 107. 

6. Since we have neglected the class interval in noting the 
d’s and consequently the /d’s, we must multiply the cor- 
rection obtained (c) by the number of units in the class 
interval, which in this case is 5. 

7. The correction is added algebraically to the guessed mean. 
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Carrying out these directions in connection with the data 
in Table 17, we obtain the following : 

Estimated mean = 92.50 

Correction — ^ X Interval = — ^ X 5 = — 2.48 
N 107 

Mean = 90.02 

It will be seen that the means obtained by the last two 
methods are identical. However, the means thus obtained 
are not necessarily identical with the mean which would be 
obtained by computing it in the usual manner from ungrouped 
data. This is because of the assumption that the midpoints 
of the class intervals in grouped data are the accurate averages 
of the frequencies grouped opposite them. In the long run 
this may be approximately true, but it is only by chance that 
they are the exact averages of the midpoints. 

The median. The median is that point in a series of meas- 
ures on each side of which one half of the measures lie when 
they are arranged in order of their magnitude. In other 
words, it is the point in a series or distribution that divides 
the series into halves so that one half includes the larger 
measures and the other half the smaller measures. In a 
simple series it may be located by counting to the halfway 
mark from either extreme of the distribution. For example, 
if 21 boys are arranged according to height from the tallest 
to the shortest. No. 11, counting from either end of the dis- 
tribution, is the boy of median height. Ten boys are taller 
and ten shorter than he. If the number of cases given is 
even, it is customary to take the average of the two middle 
numbers as the median.^ 

^ Strictly speaking, the measure of central tendency described in this 
illustration is the midscore and not the median. Many writers, however, 
do not distinguish betweS the two, although the median is computed from 
a frequency distribution. 
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This method for finding the median, although it has the 
advantage of simplicity, is rather cumbersome and prolonged 
when many cases are involved. In such instances time is 
saved by computing the median from a frequency distribu- 
tion. The method is illustrated by the data in Tables 16 
and 17, while the procedure is shown in Table 18. 

TABLE 18 

Illustkating Method of Computing the Median fbom a 
Ekequency Table 


Class Intehval 

/ 

125-129 

120-124 

115-119 

110-114 

105-109 

100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

1 

2 

3 

3 

8 

11 Sum of frequencies from the highest 

14 (42) down to the chosen interval 

13 

12 (52) Sum of frequencies from the lowest up 

10 to the chosen interval 

9 

11 

1 5 

4 

1 

Total (iV) 

107 

1 


Steps in computing the median. When the data are tabu- 
lated as shown in Table 18, the median is computed by the 
following steps ; 

1 . Divide the total number of cases (N) by % because, as 
already stated, the same number of measures lie on each 

side of the median. In terms of Table 18, ^ = 53.5. 
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Beginning at the lower end of the frequency column, 
add the frequencies so as not to exceed half of ( iV). The 
approximate median is in the interval above the last 
figure added. In this table, 52 is the sum of frequencies 
not to exceed half of (iV). Therefore 90 is the approxi- 
mate median. 

3. The correction of the approximate or chosen median is 
made by taking one half of (iV), subtracting the number 
of cases obtained in locating the approximate median, and 
dividing by the frequencies of the interval in which the 
true median lies. The result is then multiplied by the 
number of points in the class interval. In the above 
illustration this is 53.5 minus 52.0 divided by 13 times 
5 equals ,58. 

4. Add the correction to the approximate median. In the 
illustration this is 90.00 plus .58 equals 90.58. 


These steps may be summed up concretely : 



107 

2 


53.5 


2. Approximate median = 90.0 (Located by adding lowest 
frequencies (52) so as not to exceed — 

3. Correction = X 5 = .58 

13 

4. The correction added to the approximate median = 90.58. 
The true median is therefore 90.58. 


This procedure may be checked by adding down from the 
upper end of the distribution : 

1. “ = “ 53.5 (Same as above) 

2. Approximate median = 95.0 (Located by adding fre- 
quencies downward so as not to exceed ^ or 53.5) 
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3. Correction = X 5 = 4.42 

lo 

4. The correction subtracted from the approximate median 
equals 90.58. (The reason for subtracting the correction 
is that the correct median lies in the interval below the 
approximate median.) 

The median obtained from the data in Table 18 is slightly 
different from the mean obtained from the same data in 
Tables 16 and 17. The measures of central tendency ob- 
tained by the three methods illustrated will not be exactly 
the same unless the distribution is symmetrical, as in the 
normal frequency distribution. 

The mode. The mode, as a measure of central tendency, 
has been referred to in Chapter III, in which the method for 
finding the crude mode and its use were discussed. The true 
mathematical mode is computed by rather advanced mathe- 
matical procedures that are beyond the scope of this book. 
As has been suggested (page 48), in most work with educa- 
tional data the mode is seldom used except as a rough inspec- 
tional average. 

Which measure of central tendency to use. In working 
with standardized tests, the median is the measure of central 
tendency which is most commonly used, although the mean 
is sometimes computed for the same data. We have seen 
that in the frequency distribution that deviates from the 
normal distribution, there will be a difference between these 
two measmes of central tendency. For this reason it is 
sometimes desirable to compute both measmes when report- 
ing educational data. 

II. CALCULATING PEBCENTILE POINTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION 

The use of percentiles. It is sometimes helpful in analyz- 
ing a frequency distribution to have points for comparison 
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other than measures of central tendency. For example, we 
may wish to know whether a pupil’s score, in relation to his 
group, places him in the highest fourth, the second fourth, 
etc., of his group. This also makes it possible to compare 
the scores of pupils obtained in tests which are stated in 
terms of dissimilar units. Thus, if with a score of 73 in a 
reading test and a score of £7 in an arithmetic test, a pupil is 
rated in the highest fourth of his class in both subjects, we 
have a rough but practical way of equating the two scores. 

The first and third quartiles. The first and third quartiles 
are also referred to as the lower and upper quartiles, or as 
Qi and Qz, They are similar to the median, which may be 
regarded as in that they are all points that mark off a 
definite proportion of measures from the remaining measures 
in the distribution. The median, as has been shown, is the 
point chosen which separates the best or highest half from the 
lowest half. In the same manner, the lower quartile, Qu 
separates the lowest fourth from the highest three fourths ; 
and the upper quartile, Qz, separates the highest fourth from 
the lowest three fourths. 

The method for computing Qi and Qz, with the exception 
of the first step, is the same as that used for the median. 
Turning back to page 58, we see that in the first step we take 


half of the total number of cases (represented by ~ or 


.50 N), In the first step for computing Qi we find the value 

of — or .25 N, because by definition one fourth (25%) of the 

measures fall below Qi. Similarly, as the first step for com- 

3 N 

puting Qs we find the value of or .75 N, because by 

4 


definition three fourths (75%) of the measures fall below Qz- 
The procedure for computing the quartiles Qi and Qz for the 
data in Table 18 may be illustrated as follows : 
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Steps in computing Qi : 

1. - or .25 N = — = .25(107)= 26.75 

4 4 

2. Approximate ~ 75 (Located by adding the lowest fre- 
quencies (21) so as not to exceed Qi. The next 9 would 
have taken us beyond the required number.) 

3. Correction = X 5 = 3.2 

4. Add correction to approximate = 75 + 3.2 = 78.2 

5. Therefore the correct Qi is 78.2 

Steps in computing Qs : 

1. — or .75 N = or .75(107) = 80.25 

4 4 

2. Approximate Q3 = 100 (Located by adding the lowest 
frequencies (79) so as not to exceed Q3. The next 11 fre- 
quencies would have taken us beyond the required 
number.) 

3. Correction == — — ^ X 5 = .6 

4. Add correction to approximate Qs = 100 + .6 = 100.6 

5. Therefore the correct Qs is 100.6. 

We have thus located three quarter points in the distribu- 
tion shown in Table 18. Thus Qi is 78.2, Q2 is 90.58, and 
Qs is 100.6. From these quarter points we can determine 
in which fourth of the distribution a given measure falls. 
We may also note that those measures between Qi and Qs 
include the middle 50 per cent, because the highest 25 per 
cent are above Qs and the lowest 25 per cent are below Qi, 
It is sometimes helpful, when standard tests have been given, 
to regard the middle 50 per cent as the normal or average 
group in a class, the highest fourth as the superior group, and 
the lowest fourth as the slow group. 
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Other percentiles. Sometimes it is desirable to determine 
other percentile points in a distribution besides the ones 
discussed above. For example, we may wish to determine 
in which tenth, or decile, a pupil’s score falls. If such per- 
centile points should be desired, they may be found by the 
method for computing quartile points. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we wish to determine the 90 percentile, that measure 
which demarks the highest 10 per cent from the lowest 
90 per cent of a distribution; we may then proceed as 
follows (using the data in Table 18) : 

Steps in computing the 90 percentile : 

1. .90 N = .90(107)= 96.3 

2. Approximate 90 percentile = 105 (Located by adding 
the lowest frequencies (90) so as not to exceed the 90 per- 
centile. Including the next 8 would have taken us 
beyond the required number.) 

3. r 2 P . - . 9 X 5 = 3.9 = Correction 

4. Add correction to the approximate 90 percentile = 105 
+ 3.9 = 108.9 

5. Therefore the 90 percentile is 108.9. 

By similar procedures any other desired percentile may 
be obtained. Aside from the quartile points, the percentile 
points most commonly computed are the deciles (tenths), and 
the quintiles (fifths) . Using percentiles as norms to interpret 
and compare scores in a standardized test is illustrated in 
Table 19, which is taken from the Manual of Directions for 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability.^ Obviously 
such a table is an aid and gives added meaning to the scores. 

1 Manual of Directions for Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Table 1, page 9. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 
1926. 
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TABLE 19 

Illustrating Use of the Percentile Scores According to Grade in 
THE Terman Group Test op Mental Ability 


Qbade 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1 

per cent equal or exceed 

147 

170 

181 

194 

203 

207 



CC 

it 

tt 

CC 

cc 

134 

159 

172 

185 

196 

200 


5 

£C 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

122 

148 

164 

177 

189 

194 


10 


it 

ft 

££ 

cc 

109 

135 

151 

166 

180 

185 


15 

t( 

it 

it 

CC 

cc 

100 

126 

142 

159 

174 

179 

Upper 

20 

<i 

it 

(C 

cc 

cc 

93 

118 

135 

152 

168 

174 

Quartile 

26 

et 

cc 

tt 

ti 

cc 

88 

112 

128 

147 

163 

169 


30 

a 

ti 



cc 

83 

107 

123 

141 

158 

165 


40 


<c 

tt 

cc 

cc 

75 

97 

113 

131 

147 

156 

Median 

60 

it 

it 

iC 

ti 

tt 

68 

89 

104 

122 

138 

147 


60 

it 

ti 


ti 

tt 

61 

81 

95 

113 

128 

138 

Lower 

70 

t( 

tt 


a 

cc 

54 

73 

86 

103 

118 

128 

Quartile 

76 

it 

it 


ti 

tt 

61 

69 

81 

98 

112 

122 


80 

it 

it 

tt 

it 

cc 

47 

64 

76 

92 

105 

115 


85 

ti 

tt 

it 

CC 

ti 

43 

58 

71 

86 

99 

109 


90 

it 

tt 

tt 

cc 

tt 

88 

52 

63 

79 

90 

100 


95 

it 

tt 

it 

cc 

tt 

81 

43 ! 

53 

67 

77 

86 


97i 

it 

tt 

it 

cc 

ft 

25 

86 

44 

58 

66 

74 


99 

it 

ft 

it 

cc 

tt 

20 

30 

35 

48 

55 

63 

Number of cases for each grade 

. . . 

5582 

9087 

10881 

6730 

4206 

4886 

Total number of 

cases 


• 

. . . . 



• • 

• • 

. 41,241 


in. MEASURES OF VARIABILITY 

The inadequacy of measures of central tendency for de* 
scribing a frequency distribution. In spite of the great 
value of measures of central tendency in describing frequency 
distributions, they are not always adequate for this purpose. 
Such distributions may differ from each other in central 
tendency and also in the variability of the measures from 
this average. A difference in variability is illustrated in the 
two distributions in Table 20. It will be seen that the 
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measures in Column I range from 55 to 140, a difference of 
85 points, while those in Column 11 range from 65 to 130, 
a difference of 65 points. It is thus clear that, although 
these two distributions have very nearly the same arith- 
metic mean, they differ in variability. The measures in II 
are grouped more closely about the mean than are those in I. 
In other words, the latter group is not so homogeneous as 
the former. In this section we shall discuss the measures 
of variability that are more commonly used. 

TABLE 20 

Illustrating Difference in Variability in Two Distributions with 
Approxematelt the Same Mean 


Class Interval 

I 

II 

135-139 

2 


180-134 



125-129 

7 

1 

120-124 

8 

2 

115-119 

11 

4 

110-114 

7 

4 

105-109 

11 

5 

100-104 

12 

7 

95-99 

11 

11 

90-94 

11 

13 

85-89 

10 

11 

80-84 

10 

3 

75-79 

11 

2 

70-74 

7 

1 

65-69 

7 

1 

60-64 



55-59 

3 


Totals 

Means 

128 

97.15 

65 

97.35 


The range. The total range is the simplest measure of 
variability to obtain. It is determined by the difference 
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between the lowest and the highest measure in a distribution. 
Thus the range for Column I in Table 20 is 55 to 140, or 85, 
while that for Column II is 65 to ISO, or 65. The range as 
a method of measurement is likely to be very unreliable, 
however, because it is determined by the extreme measures. 
In Table 20, for example, if we eliminate the extreme meas- 
ures in Column I, the range is the same as that of Column II. 
For this reason the range may be determined by one meas- 
ure at each extreme of the distribution, with the result that 
it is of value only as a very rough measure of variability. 

The quartile deviation. The quartile deviation is com- 
puted from the formula: When Qz and Qi have 

% 


been determined, it becomes an easy task to calculate the 
quartile deviation. Thus, for the data in Table 18 the 
quartile deviation is’. 11.2. Strictly speaking, the quartile 
deviation is not a deviation at all, because it is not deter- 
mined with reference to a measure of central tendency, but is 
found by locating Qz and Qi. However, it has been widely 
used in ordinary work with educational statistics because it 
may be easily computed and understood. 

The standard deviation. The symbol used to designate 
the standard deviation is the Greek letter sigma (u). It is 
usually computed from the mean, although it may be com- 
puted from other measures of central tendency. For a simple 


series the formula is : a 



For a frequency distri- 


bution the formula becomes : cr If the stand- 

ard deviation is computed from an assumed mean, as is 
usually the case, the necessary correction results in the 

formula: cr 
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TABLE 21 

Illustkating Computation of the Standakd Deviation from a Simple 
Series Showing the Distribution of the Heights of a Group of 
Boys 


Height in Inches 

d 


62 

6 

36 

61 

5 

25 

60 

4 

16 

59 

3 

9 

58 

2 

4 

57 

1 

1 

56 

0 

0 

55 

- 1 

1 

54 

- 2 

4 

53 

- 3 

9 

52 

- 4 

16 

51 

- 5 

25 

50 

- 6 

36 

Mean = 57 


182 = 


The notation used in these formulas may be explained as 

follows : 

or is the standard deviation (sigma) of the measures or 
scores tabulated in a distribution. 

N is the number of cases in the distribution. 

/ designates frequency. 

d designates the deviation of a class interval from an 
assumed mean. 

c is the correction which must be computed in calculating 
the mean from a frequency distribution. This correc- 
tion is also used in determining the standard deviation 
from a frequency distribution in which class intervals 
are used. 

S designates summation. 

i represents the class interval of the distribution. 
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The computation of the standard deviation from a simple 
series may be illustrated with the data in Table 21. Substi- 
tuting the values obtained in the first formula on page 66, 
we have : o* == = Vli = 3.742. 

We may now proceed to calculate the standard deviation 
from a frequency distribution. For this purpose, we may 
repeat the data of Table 20, Column I, in the following table : 

TABLE 

Illustrating Calculation of Standard Deviation from a 
Frequency Distribution 


Class Interval 

/ 

d 

fd 

fd^ 

135-139 

2 

8 

16 

128 

130-134 


7 



125-129 

7 

6 

42 

252 

120-124 

8 

5 

40 

200 

115-119 

11 

4 

44 

176 

110-114 

7 

3 

21 

63 

105-109 

11 

2 

22 

44 

100-104 

12 

1 

12 

12 

95-99 

11 

0 



90-94 

11 

-1 

- 11 

11 

85-89 

10 

-2 

- 20 

40 

80-84 

10 ! 

-3 

- 30 

90 

75-79 

11 

-4 

1 - 44 

176 

70-74 

7 

-5 

-35 

175 

65-69 

7 

-6 

- 42 

252 

60-64 


-7 



55-59 

S 

-8 

-24 

192 

Total {N) . . 

128 


- 9 

1811=S/cP 


The column headings in Table 22 are the same as those in 
Table 17 for calculating the mean, with the exception of the 
last column, which is obtained by multiplying the values in 
the fd column by the values in the d column. The values 
obtained are : 
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N = 128 (sum of the column of frequencies) 
S/d = 1811 (sum of the/d^ column) 


9 _ - 9 
N 128 


i “ 5 (number of points in each interval) 


Substituting these values in our third formula on page 66, we 
obtain : 


, - .0019) X 5 

= (Vl4.14)X 5 

= 18.8 

A number of advantages of the standard deviation as a 
measure of variability have been listed by Rugg ^ as follows : 

1. It is numerically defined. 

2. It is based on all the measures. 

3. It is easily calculated. 

4. It is susceptible of algebraic treatment. 

5. It can be shown by the theory of errors and sampling that it 
is the measure of variability least affected by fluctuations of sam- 
pling. 

6. Its computation aids the determination of the Pearson coeffi- 
cient of correlation. 

7. It is convenient because of the necessity of obtaining a measure 
which will vary with the variability of distribution, and squaring 
deviations is the simplest method of eliminating signs. 

8. It bears a convenient relationship to the normal or probability 
curve. . . . 

On page 70 it will be seen that the standard deviation is used 
in calculating the probable error (P,E.) ; and in later chap- 
ters we shall see that it is used to compute such derived scores 
as T-scores from the point scores of a test. 

^ H. 0. Pugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Edmation, page 173. Hough- 
ton Miffl in Company, Boston ; 1917. By permission of the publishers. 
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The probable error. The probable error {P,E.) is some- 
times used for the quartile deviation because in a normal dis- 
tribution it is numerically identical with that deviation. It 
has therefore been used as a convenient measure of variability 
because ‘^t may be determined with ease if the standard devia- 
tion is already knownp It may be obtained by multiplying 
the standard deviation by .6745; that is, P.E, = .6745 a. 
As is also true of the quartile deviation, the probable error 
is so related to the normal frequency surface that when it is 
measured off on the base line on each side of the mean and 
perpendiculars are erected, one half of the frequency surface 
will be included. If 2 P.E. is laid off in this way, about 80 
per cent of the surface will be included ; while if 3 P.E. is 
so measured, about 95 per cent will be included. Similar 
calculations have been made for 4 P.E., 5 P.E., etc., and 
are arranged ^ in tabular form for convenient use. 

The facts just stated are useful when the probable error is 
used to indicate the degree of error in such group measures 
as those discussed in Section V (pages 81 to 83). For ex- 
ample, when a given mean has been calculated, we can say 
that the chances are even (1 to 1) that the true mean lies 
within the limits of 1 P.E. added to and subtracted from the 
obtained mean. In the same manner, we can say that the 
chances are approximately 80 to 20 (4 to 1) that the true mean 
lies within 2 P.E. added to and subtracted from the obtained 
mean. Analogous statements can be made for 3 P.E., 
4 P.E., etc. These matters will be discussed more fully in 
Section V. 


IV. COBEELATION 

The meaning of correlation. In the statistical sense corre- 
lation is the study of paired facts. For example, a teacher 

^See C. B. Davenport, Statistical Methods, page 14. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York; 1904. 
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may wish to compare marks or scores obtained by her pupils 
in arithmetic with those obtained in history. To be reliable, 
such comparisons should be based on marks or scores that are 
trustworthy. Comparisons based on unreliable marks, such 
as those discussed in Chapter II, would be very misleading. 
For this reason our first concern is to obtain scores based 
upon objective and reliable tests. Let us suppose that this 
has been done and the results shown in Table 23 for a class 
of ten seventh-grade pupils are obtained. 

TABLE 23 


Showing Possible Results of an Objective Test Given to a Class 
OF Ten Seventh-Grade Pupils 


Pupilj 

Aeithmetic 

History 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

A 

34 

1 

76 

1 

B 

33 

2 

72 

2 

C 

30 

3 

66 

3 

D 

28 

4 

63 

4 

E 

25 

5 

60 

5 

F 

22 

6 

58 

6 

G 

21 

7 

54 

7 

H 

20 

8 

50 

8 

I 

18 

9 

48 

9 

J 

16 

10 

44 

10 


It is evident that Pupil A is first in both subjects, that Pupil B 
is second, that Pupil C is third, etc. This is shown by placing 
each pupil’s rank after his score. It is evident also that the 
table illustrates a perfect positive relationship. 

This relationship may also be represented graphically in 
the form of a double distribution table such as is shown in 
Table 24. 

It will be seen that when tabulated in this way (with the 
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TABLE 24 

Illusteating Pekfect Positive Relationship 



Rank in History 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Rank in Abithmbtio 

10 










1 

9 









1 


8 








1 



7 







1 




6 






1 





5 





1 






4 




1 







3 



1 








2 


1 









1 

1 











vertical class intervals in the order of the highest at the top 
to the lowest at the bottom, and with the horizontal class 
intervals in the order of the lowest at the left to the highest 
at the right), perfect positive correlation presents a straight- 
line relationship extending from the upper right- to the lower 
left-hand corner of the table. Deviation from such correla- 
tion would result in a scattering of cases on both sides of this 
line, depending upon the amount of deviation. 

Let us now suppose that the application of our tests in 
arithmetic and history has given us a different result such as 
illustrated in Table 25. 

It is evident that, in this illustration, the situation is 
exactly opposite from the one shown in the preceding illus- 
tration. Here Pupil A ranks first in arithmetic but tenth in 
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history. Pupil B ranks second in arithmetic but ninth in 
history, etc. These distributions illustrate a perfect negative 
relationship. 

When represented in the form of a double distribution table 
in the manner described for Table ^4, the above table appears 
as in Table S6. From this table, illustrating the exact oppo- 
site of the relationship presented in Table 24, we see that 
perfect negative correlation presents a straight-line relation- 
ship extending from the upper left- to the lower right-hand 
corner of the table. 

Calculation of the coefficient of correlation. Such tables 
as 24 and 26 are useful in making rough estimates of the 
degree of relationship that exists between two traits for 
which we have adequate measurements. It is often desir- 
able, however, to have a more precise statement of the amount 
of relationship than can be obtained by mere inspection. 
For this purpose a formula has been devised for computing 

TABLE 25 

Showing Possible Results of an Objective Test Given to a Class 
OF Ten Seventh-Grade Pupils 


Pupil 

Arithmetic 

History 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

A 

34 

1 

44 

10 

B 

S3 

2 

48 

9 

C 

so 

3 

50 

8 

D 

28 

4 

54 

7 

E 

25 

5 

58 

6 

F 

22 

6 

60 

5 

G 

21 

7 

63 

4 

H 

20 

8 

66 

3 

I 

18 

9 

72 

2 

J 

16 

10 ^ 

76 

1 
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TABLE 26 


Illustrating Perfect Negative Relationship 




Rank in History 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


10 

1 











9 


1 










8 



1 








i 

7 




1 







1 

s 

6 





1 






5 






1 





M 

4 







1 





3 








1 




2 

1 








1 



1 










1 


the coefficient of correlation ^ from such tables as 24 and 26. 
This formula enables us to state the amount of relationship 
in exact numerical terms that range from -“1.00 for perfect 
negative correlation to +1.00 for perfect positive correla- 
tion. The coefficients of correlation, when they are computed 
between scores obtained by a class in any two elementary 
school subjects, are usually between O.S and 0.9, depending 
on the subjects and the type of tests used. In other words, 
such correlations are positive and indicate that pupils tend 
to do as well in one school subject as in another.^ 

^ The letter r is used as a symbol to designate the coefficient of correlation. 

2 The detailed steps for calculating the coefficient of correlation, which are 
rather difficult for beginners, have been placed in the Appendix. At the 
discretion of the instructor the class may turn to a study of this part of the 
book. 
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Some uses of the coefficient of correlation. There are 
many statistical considerations related to the coefficient of 
correlation that are too advanced for discussion in this book. 
As a matter of fact the classroom teacher rarely has occasion 
to make the actual computations of correlation coefficients. 
Nevertheless, it is important that she should have a general 
understanding of the technique and its application. In the 
first place, it will be impossible for her to understand modern 
educational articles and books without an understanding of 
the correlation technique, since it is used so often in the 
reports of educational experiments and investigations by 
research workers. In the second place, the coefficient of 
correlation is one of our most useful tools for determining the ’ 
validity and the reliability of standardized tests. 

Validity. Validity has been defined as the degree to which 
a test measures what it claims to measure. Thus a test that 
claims to measure general information in American history 
is not valid if it is made up of ambiguous or unimportant 
questions. To be a valid measure, it should be based upon 
an adequate sampling of test items taken from important 
topics of the subject. In other words, just as the information 
in a good course of study in American history should be 
founded on socially useful material adapted to the grade or 
age of the pupils concerned, so a good standardized test in 
the subject should give a valid measure of the progress which 
a pupil has made after his study of the subject. This pre- 
supposes, among other things, that the items of the test have 
been carefully selected experimentally, both as to importance 
and as to the degree of difficulty for the pupils concerned. 
One way to judge the validity of a new test is to give it to a ' 
suitable group of pupils who have previously taken a test of 
known validity, and then to compute the coefficient of corre- 
lation between the tests. If the correlation between the new 
test and the old test is high, we have important evidence of 
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the validity of the new test. If a validated test of the same 
type is not available, the new test may be correlated against 
teachers’ judgments or the judgments of experts. 

Reliability. By reliability is meant the accuracy with 
which a test measures what it does measure. Thus a test 
which gives radically different results on successive applica- 
tions with the same group may be called unreliable. A test 
must be reliable to be valid. However, reliability does not 
guarantee validity. For example, a test might be intended 
as a test of information in American history, and yet the 
peculiar wording of the exercises may make it a test of gen- 
eral intelligence. Furthermore, it might be a very accurate 
measure of intelligence. 

The reliability of a test may be determined in several ways. 
A common method is to compute the coefficient of correla- 
tion between two forms of the same test, both of which have 
been given to the same group of pupils. Another method, 
used when there is only one form of the test, is to compute 
separately the scores obtained on the odd-numbered items 
and the scores on the even-numbered items. Thus the test 
is divided into halves, the scores on which may be correlated. 
By a comparatively simple formula the correlation between 
these halves is then corrected for length of test in order to 
determine what the correlation for the entire test would be. 
A third method is to repeat a test after an interval of time, 
using the same form, and then compute the coefficient of 
correlation between the scores from these two applications. 
This method is seldom satisfactory, because familiarity with 
the test items may influence the correlation. A coefficient 
of correlation computed by any of the three methods just 
described is called a reliability coefficient. Such coefficients 
should always be included in the information given the test 
user, together with the descriptive material pertaining to the 
administration and interpretation of any given test. Relia- 
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bility coeiBScients, in addition to similar information, enable 
one to discriminate between tests that vary in reliability- 
A reliability coeflBcient by itself, however, does not permit 
a complete evaluation of the reliability of a test. The ex- 
planation of this statement would take us beyond the scope 
of this book, but proof may be found in several of the refer- 
ence books listed at the end of the chapter. Among the other 
necessary or helpful facts which should be given with the 
reliability coefficient are the following : 

1. A description of the group used in determining the relia- 
bility coefficient, including range of grades or ages and 
other information from which one can judge whether or 
not the group is representative. 

The standard deviations of the tests used in computing 
the reliability coefficients. These must be known because 
the significance of the size of a reliability coefficient 
depends in part on the range of talent from which it is 
computed, and the standard deviation is the necessary 
measure of the range of talent. 

3. A statement of the method used in computing the reli- 
ability coefficient. 

4. The number of cases used. 

5. The average scores (mean or median) of the tests used. 

The facts listed above will not only aid in determining the 
reliability of a test but also make possible calculations that 
are sometimes necessary in connection with the evaluation 
of tests. While it is not likely that the classroom teacher 
will be called upon to make calculations involving the facts 
listed, she should nevertheless be aware of their relation to 
the rehability coefficient of a test. She should form the 
habit of looking for them in the descriptive material accom- 
panying the tests she plans to use, just as a careful house- 
keeper examines the labels required by pure-food laws. 
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Satisfactory reliability of a test depends to a considerable 
extent upon tbe, purpose for which the test is to be used. It 
should also be kept in mind that the range of talent influences 
the size of the reliability coefficient, other things being equal. 
In other words a reliability coefficient based on testing of 
two or more grades will be larger than one based on testing 
of only one grade. Ruch and Stoddard ^ suggest the follow- 
ing interpretation of reliability coefficients as a rough guide. 
They state that “ these figures are suggestive only and imply 
that the reliability has been computed on average or typical 
classes of a sufficient size to provide a stable sample.” 


Reliability 

Coefficient 


Interpretation or Significance 


0.95 to 0.99 
0.90 to 0.94 
0.80 to 0.89 

0.70 to 0.79 

Below 0.70 


Very high ; rarely found among present tests. 

High ; equaled by a few of the best tests. 

Fairly high ; fairly adequate for individual meas- 
urement. 

Bather low ; adequate for group measurement but 
not very satisfactory for individual measurement. 
Low; entirely inadequate for individual measure- 
ment although useful for group averages and school 
surveys. 


Kelley « groups all testing under six purposes and suggests 
the reliabilities requisite for each purpose : 

1. The measurement of the general group (grade or school) ac- 

complishment and an estimate of the probable future general aroun 
success in school work. ® 

2. The measurement of a school group in some specific subject 
and an estimate of the future group promise in the same or a closely 
related subject. 

3. The measurement of the relative differences in achievement of 
the group in two or more scholastic lines and an estimate of the 
significance of such differences. 


I G. M. Ruch and George D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in Hiak 
School Instruction, pages 55-56. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York; 1927. 

® T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, pages 28-29 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ; 1927. 
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4. The measurement of the past general scholastic success and 
the future promise of an individual. 

5. The measurement of the success of an individual in a specific 
school subject and an estimate of his future promise in the same or 
a closely related subject. 

6. The measurement of differences in the individual of abilities 
and accomplishments in several scholastic lines and an estimate of 
the probability of persistence of differences, of the sort revealed, in 
future school work or vocation. 

With reference to the purposes listed, Kelley says, “ The 
minimal satisfactory reliabilities, as measured by a reliability 
coefficient determined from the pupils in a single school grade, 
of tests serving these six purposes are as follows : .50, .50, 
.90, .94, .94, and .98, respectively.’’ It appears from the 
foregoing that Kelley insists on higher reliability coefficients 
for individual measurement than do Ruch and Stoddard, but 
Ruch and Stoddard set higher requirements for group meas- 
urement than those of Kelley. The authorities cited above 
set requirements for satisfactory reliability coefficients for 
measuring both the individual and the group higher than 
did the earlier authorities on the subject, such as Rugg.^ 
Because only a few of the best tests have reliability coeffi- 
cients as high as 0.90, Kelley’s requirement of a reliability 
coefficient as high as 0.98 ^ for his sixth purpose would prac- 
tically preclude the use of standard tests for the measure- 
ment of individual diflferences. This would mean a return 
to subjective estimates which, as we have seen, are of little 
reliability. We must therefore forego the attempt to measure 
for the sixth purpose listed by Kelley, or be content with 
tests of the reliability suggested by Ruch and Stoddard. 

^ Harold O. Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education, pages 256-257. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston ; 1917. 

2 The Stanford Achievement Test, which is discussed in Chapter VIH, 
does approximately meet this requirement when the total score is used. 
Ultimately we may expect that standardized tests of high reliability will 
become more numerous. 
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V. THE RELIABILITY OF MEASURES 

The reliability of group measures. In order to obtain a 
true measure of a group — for example, the true average — 
one must obtain accurate measurements of each individual in 
the group. Thus in order to find the true average height of 
eighth-grade boys in the United States, it would be necessary 
to know the height of each boy in this grade. In this manner 
one might also obtain true measures of variability ; for ex- 
ample, the standard deviation. The true coefficient of corre- 
lation likewise could be obtained between any two traits 
for which measurements are available. In computing group 
measures, however, it is practically impossible to obtain 
measurements of all the individuals in a group. Even if 
this were possible, the amount of time required would usu- 
ally be prohibitive. The practicable procedure is to obtain 
measures of a part of the group so selected as to be representa- 
tive or typical of the whole. Group measures obtained in 
this way will approximate rather closely the results that 
would have been obtained by including the total popula- 
tion,” provided care has been taken to insure a random 
sampling of the whole group. 

The meaning of a random sample. The principle of ran- 
dom sampling is well illustrated by the use of straw votes ” 
in an election. When care is exercised to secure random 
sampling, straw votes may predict with surprising accuracy 
the final outcome of an election. This may be illustrated 
by the nation-wide presidential poll conducted by the LiU 
erary Digest ^ during the campaign of 1928. The following 
compilation shows how closely and consistently the final 
official vote was predicted by relatively small samplings 
before the election : 

^ See Literary Digest for October 6, IS, 20, 27, and November 3, 1928 ; 
also for January 5, 1929. Figures are reproduced here by permission of Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, publishers. 
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TABLE 27 

Showing Results of Straw Vote Taken by the Literary Digest dxitring 
THE Presidential Campaign op 1928 


Date 

Number of Votes Cast 

Per Cent 

Hoover 

Smith 

Total 

Hoover 

Smith 

6 October 

514,397 

231,061 

745,458 

69.05 

30.95 

13 October 

1,201,869 

688,829 

1,890,698 

63.56 

36.44 

20 October 

1,593,436 

910,234 

2,503,670 

63.64 

36.36 

27 October 

1,717,041 

971,356 

2,688,397 

63.87 

36.13 

3 November 

1,750,584 

987.795 

1 

2,738,379 

64.21 

35.79 

Final Vote 

21,429,109 

15,005,497 

36,434,606 

58.81 

41.19 


We may note that, except during the first week, the per- 
centages for the two candidates remain very nearly the same 
throughout. We may note also that they consistently 
underestimate the final vote cast for Smith. This indicates 
that the Literary Digest poll did not adequately sample the 
parts of the electorate more favorably disposed to Smith 
than to Hoover. 

The reliability of measures in terms of the probable error. 
Certain formulas have been devised for determining the error 
due to sampling found in group measures, such as the mean, 
the standard deviation, and the coefficient of correlation. 
We may illustrate the use of these formulas in connection 
with the measures just listed. Suppose, for example, we 
desire to determine the reliability of the mean for the fiirst 
distribution in Table ^0 (page 65). We may do this by the 
application of the formula : 




.6745 cr 

vw 


The obtained mean for this distribution is 97.15, the standard 
deviation (u) is 18.8, and N is 1S8. Substituting these 
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values in our formula, we find that the probable error of the 
obtained mean (PE.m) is 1.12. This indicates that the 
chances are even that the obtained mean does not differ from 
the true mean by more than 1.12. In other words, the 
chances are even that the true mean lies between 96.03 and 
98,27. The chances are about four to one that the obtained 
mean does not differ from the true mean more than 2.24 or 
that it is between 94.91 and 99.39. It will be seen by inspec- 
tion of the formula given on page 81 that the magnitude of 
P.E.j^ depends upon the magnitudes of N and cr. That is, 
P.E,m decreases as N increases or as a decreases. This is 
equivalent to saying that the true mean is more nearly 
approximated as the number of cases {N) is increased or as the 
variability {a) of the distribution is decreased. 

P.E.m is especially important in determining the reliability 
of norms; for example, a norm for a given grade or age. 
When we compare scores with the norm, we need to know 
how trustworthy or reliable it is. If norms are based upon 
the measurement of pupils who are not typical for their age 
or grade, or if they are based upon too small a sampling, they 
may be very misleading as standards of comparison. On the 
other hand, if reasonable care is taken to derive norms from 
test scores of representative pupils, a few thousand cases 
will suffice to establish reliability. 

Just as an obtained mean may differ from the true mean, so 
the obtained standard deviation of a distribution may differ 
from the true standard deviation. The reliability of an 
obtained standard deviation may be determined very much 
in the same manner as that of an obtained mean. The 
formula is : 


P.E.,= 


.6745 cr 


V2iv 

We may illustrate with the data in Table 20, in which cr is 
18.8 and N is 128. Substituting these values, we obtain : 
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.6745(18.8) ^ 12.68 ^ 

V2(128') 16-00 

We may say that the chances are even that the true standard 
deviation is 18.8 ± .79, or that it lies between 18.01 and 19.59. 
We may also say that the chances are about four to one that 
the true standard deviation is 18.8 ± 1.58, or that it lies 
between 17.2^ and 20.38. 

The probable error of a score. The reliability coefficient, 
as we have seen in Section IV (page 76), gives us a notion of 
the reliability of the test as a whole but tells us very little 
about the reliability of any given score. Yet, to the class- 
room teacher the important item is the individual score. 
She must know, for example, how much she can rely upon 
a score of, say 80, obtained by John Jones. The 
formula for the probable error of such a score is : P.E. (score) 
= .6745 (xVl — ri 2 . In this formula the standard devia- 
tion (cr) ordinarily represents the average standard deviation 
of the two distributions from which the reliability coeffi- 
cient has been calculated, and represents the reliability 
coefficient. 

Let us now suppose that a pupil has obtained a score of 80 
in a test for which the standard deviation is 15.00 and 
ri 2 is .90. Substituting these data in our formula, we 
obtain : 

P.iJ.(,oore) = .6745(15)Vl - .81 
= 10.12VJ9 
= 10.12 X .43 = 4.35 

We may now say that the chances are even that the true score 
in this case is 80 ± 4.35, or that it lies between 75.65 and 
84.35. We may also say that the chances are about four to 
one that the true score is 80 ± 8.70, or that it lies between 
71.30 and 88.70. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Find the mean, median, and mode for the following distribu- 
tions ; 


Class Interval 

I 

II 

III 

135-139 

2 

1 


130-134 

2 

1 

2 

1^5-ia9 

11 

5 

5 

120-124 

16 

5 

7 

115-119 

12 

7 

8 

110-114 

12 

6 

11 

105-109 

24 

4 

7 

100-104 

18 

3 

11 

95-99 

20 

11 

12 

90-94 

32 

18 

11 

85-89 

16 

12 

11 

80-84 

18 

10 

10 

75-79 

22 

7 

10 

70-74 * 1 

14 

9 

11 

65-69 

22 

6 

S 

60-64 

15 

1 

9 

55-59 

10 

5 

5 

50-54 

7 



45-49 

5 

1 

4 

40-44 

4 


1 

35-39 


1 

3 

30-34 




25-29 

2 



20-24 


1 


Totals . . . 

284 

114 

141 


For each of the above distributions calculate Qi, Qs, the 10 
percentile, and the 90 percentile. 

3. For each of the above distributions calculate the quartile devia- 
tion, the standard deviation, and the probable error. 

4. For each of the above distributions calculate 

5. For each of the above distributions calculate 

6. Three pupils made scores in an intelligence test of 109, 135, 
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and 149 respectively. In this test the standard deviation is 13 
and the reliability coelSSicient ( 7 - 12 ) is .85. Using these data, calculate 
f'-^-Cscore) ^or each pupil. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Natuke of Intelligence and Its Measurement 
BY Individual Tests 

Popular concepts of intelligence. Concepts of general 
intelligence and of special talents and aptitudes appear to 
have been present in the popular mind long before the present 
scientific interest in these matters. Popular recognition of 
individual differences in mental traits and capacities and of 
their transmission through heredity is illustrated by such 
sayings as “ Blood will tell,” “ Music runs in that family,” 

Like father, like son,” He’s a chip off the old block.” 
Such concepts seem to be at least as old as the recorded 
history of man. For example, in the Bible we find individual 
differences in mentality and character recognized, as in 
Gideon’s method of selecting his army and in the parable of 
the talents ; ^ we find also suggestions of the possibility of 
measuring these differences. 

Plato’s concept of inborn differences. In his Republic 
Plato proposes to classify all workers in three groups — the 
rulers or guardians, the military group or auxiliaries, and 
the producers, including artisans and farmers. He proposes 
further that the members of these vocations be selected on 
the basis of natural aptitudes. Plato even proposes methods 
of testing to determine the differences. For example, in 
selecting rulers, he suggests that those who might become 
rulers be carefully observed from early childhood in regard 
to their behavior and activities under complex conditions. 
Plato’s classification of workers may seem too simple for our 
present complex civilization, and we may disagree with him 
as to the relative importance of each group. Nevertheless, 
he recognized as clearly as our modern psychologists the 
presence of important individual differences in mental traits 
^ See Judges vii. 1-7 and Matthew xxv. 14-30. 

86 
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Nature of Intelligence 

and capacities, their inborn character, and the desirability 
as well as the possibility of measuring them. 

The scientific study of intelligence. It is perhaps natural 
that society should first focus scientific attention upon those 
individuals who deviate most from normality in intelligence, 
such as the genius and the feeble-minded. In these two 
groups the deviations from the normal or average are so great 
that society can hardly remain ignorant of them. This is 
especially true of the feeble-minded and the subnormal. 
Pintner ^ traces interestingly the changes in attitude from 
ancient times to the present. He points out the Greek and 
Roman practice of exposing the physically and possibly the 
mentally defective to the elements, the tolerant and more or 
less superstitious attitude accompanying the Christianity 
of the medieval period, the change during the Renaissance 
to the severe pmiishment of the feeble-minded and insane, 
and the gradual development of the scientific attitude during 
the modern period. As concrete examples of the scientific 
attitude we may cite the study of feeble-minded families, 
such as the Jukes and the Kallikak and, by way of contrast, 
of families possessing unusual talent, such as the Edwards 
family. 

Nature versus nurture. One of the most important ques- 
tions arising in the study of intelligence is that of the relative 
importance of heredity and environment in determining the 
amount of intelligence possessed by a given individual. 
There can be no question of the strong similarity of the 
individuals belonging in a given family group, such as those 
mentioned above. Some persons, however, do not find in 
the study of these families conclusive proof that the similar- 
ity is entirely due either to heredity or to environment. 
Numerous ingenious studies have been made that attempt 

1 R. Pintner, Intelligence Testing, Chapter I. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York; 1923. 
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to determine the relative importance of the two factors. 
Among the first is a study by Sir Francis Galton of the 
adopted sons of popes. Galton found that although these 
sons were adopted by men of great ability and were brought 
up in the best environment intellectually and culturally, 
they did not achieve the eminence of their foster fathers. 
On the other hand, Galton ^ found that, among families of 
the same social standing, the chances of becoming eminent 
are much greater if one is born in a family of high attain- 
ments than if one is born in a family of average attainments. 
Briefly, he found that 977 eminent men had 537 eminent 
relatives, while the same number of average men had only 
4 eminent relatives. 

Thorndike ^ attempted to approach the question by com- 
paring the resemblances found between twins with those 
found between brothers and sisters who are not twins. He 
reasoned that if there was greater resemblance between 
twins, it would be due to nature (not nurture), since it is in 
the latter respect that they differ from ordinary brothers and 
sisters. By giving both groups a series of tests, he found 
that the twins resembled each other more closely. He 
showed further that older twins do not resemble each other 
more closely than younger twins, although environment has 
had longer opportunity to increase the resemblance. Since 
Thorndike’s investigation several others of the same type 
have been made which support his main conclusions. Thus 
Wingfield and Sandiford,^ in the summary of a very carefully 
conducted investigation, conclude by saying : “ Therefore, 

^Francis Galton, ’Hereditary Genius: An Inquiry into Its Causes and 
Consequences. The Macmillan Company, New York ; 1869. 

^ E. L. Thorndike, The Measurement of Twins (Archives of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, No. 1). Columbia University, New 
York* 1905. 

® A. H. Wingfield and Peter Sandiford, “Twins and Orphans,” in 
Journal of Educational Psychology y Vol. XIX, pages 410-421; September, 
1928. 
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there is an increasing degree of resemblance in general intelli- 
gence among human beings with an increasing degree of 
blood relationship among them. Ergo, general intelligence 
is an inherited trait.” This does not mean that environment 
is not a factor. It is obvious, for example, that environment 
is important in determining what particular direction any 
given talent or capacity will take. 

The studies of subnormal and supernormal families have 
not been accepted by everybody as conclusive evidence that 
intelligence is largely transmitted through heredity from one 
generation to the next. We may therefore present, in sup- 
port of these conclusions, evidence from actual intelligence 
test results. These results were obtained by the writer ^ in 
testing high school students in a large city. Various com- 
parisons were made between students in two high schools, one 
of which was largely college preparatory and classical, the 
other of which was largely vocational. In the tables that 
follow we shall call the first school A ” and the second “ B.” 
The students of both A and B were classified in five groups 
according to the vocations of their parents . These vocational 
groups were as follows : 

I. Unskilled 

II. Semiskilled 

III. Skilled 

IV. Business 

V. Professional 

While these vocations overlap to a certain extent, making it 
diflclcult to be sure that every case was properly classified, 
this overlapping was not so frequent that the results may not 
be accepted as correct so far as the general tendency which 
is revealed is concerned. Table 28 shows the percentage of 

^ I. N. Madsen, “The Contribution of Intelligence Tests to Vocational 
Guidance in High School,” in School Review, Vol. XXX, pages 692-701 ; 
November, 1922. 
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students in each group for the two schools as well as the per- 
centage and number of cases for both schools combined. 

TABLE 28 

Showing Percentage of Students in Each Occupational Group in 
Each of the Two High Schools and Percentage and Number for 
THE Combined Schools 


School 

Geottp 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

A 

2.5 

3.5 

18.5 

47.0 

28.5 

100 

B 

7.0 

10.5 

37.0 

41.1 

4.4 

100 

Both 

5.7 

6.9 

26.6 

44.5 

16.3 

100 

Number . . 

195 

237 

913 

1527 

560 

3432 


It will be seen from this table that most of the cases in 
School A are in Groups IV and V, while most of the cases in 
School B are in Groups II, and III, and IV. In other words, 
a greater percentage of the pupils in School B come from the 
homes where parents are engaged in the relatively less de- 
sirable vocations from the point of view of social standing 
and financial reward. These students were next classified 
(Table ^9) on the basis of their scores in an intelligence test 
to show differences according to age, grade, and school. 

We may now analyze the differences shown in Table S9. 
The higher scores of the younger pupils in each grade and for 
each school is evidence that the test used really measured 
intelligence. This interpretation is in accord with the logic 
of the situation; for the older pupils have had more life 
experience since they have lived longer, and have also had 
more school experience on the average than the yoimger 
pupils. As far as the environment is concerned, they are the 
favored group and should consequently obtain the higher 
scores if the environment determines the size of the score. 
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TABLE 29 

Comparison of Intelligence Scores Made by Students of Two 
High Schools 


Yeah 

School 

Chronological Age 

Num- 

ber 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Freshman 

A 

128 

112 

110 

101 

104 

100 

90 




611 


B 

91 

91 

86 

79 

72 






647 

Sophomore 

A 


135 

129 

122 

118 

123 

117 

70 



419 


B 


97 

107 

92 

86 

85 

80 

80 



350 

Junior 

A 



130 

136 

132 

123 

120 

120 

120 


341 


B 



97 

108 

106 

93 

80 




244 

Senior 

A 



190 

150 

143 

140 

129 

125 

129 

115 

280 


B 




130 

111 

116 

103 

89 



145 

Age standards . . 

84 

87 

92 

96 

101 

107 

107 

109 


j 



Again, if we take any given age, such as 15, those pupils who 
are further advanced obtain higher scores. In other words, 
of the 15-year-olds in high school, the sophomores score 
higher than the freshmen, the juniors higher than the sopho- 
mores, and the seniors higher than the juniors. We may 
reasonably conclude from this that the test really measured 
intelligence. We should logically expect that a pupil who 
has reached the senior class at 15 is more intelligent than one 
remaining in the freshman class at this age. Furthermore, 
the 15-year-olds in each of the four classes have had ap- 
proximately the same environment as far as extent of life 
experience and home experience are concerned. 

We may use somewhat the same reasoning in explaining 
the difference in the intelligence shown in the two schools. 
One might be tempted to conclude that the better home 
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environment afforded the students of School A, as indicated 
by Table 28, accounts for this disagreement. However, 
environment cannot account for the entire difference, for 
if it did the older pupils in each class in both School A and 
School B would have obtained the higher scores because 
they had been the favored ones environmentally. In other 
words, the difference of scores in favor of School A indicates 
a real superiority of intelligence over School B ; and since 
heredity is the one other respect in which the pupils differ, 
it follows that the pupils have, at least in part, inherited 
intelligence from their ancestry. 

Binet’s concept of intelligence. We have already called 
attention in Chapter I to Binet’s experiments in measuring 
mental traits, experiments that resulted in the first general 
intelligence test. It is interesting to note here that this test 
grew out of an attempt to determine the degrees of bright- 
ness among feeble-minded children in Paris. With this 
purpose Binet and Simon were given the commission to make 
this determination by examination of the children concerned. 
In this connection the first Binet-Simon scale was published 
and used. This fact again illustrates the statement made 
earlier in the chapter that scientific attention was first focused 
upon the individuals who deviate noticeably from the normal. 

Binet departed in three important respects from his pre- 
vious methods and from the methods for measuring intelli- 
gence used by contemporary psychologists: (1) He made 
use of age standards as a basis for comparison ; (2) he en- 
deavored to test the higher and more complex mental 
processes rather than the simpler and more elementary ones ; 
(S) he attempted to test general intelligence as a whole, 
rather than to test separate elements and then combine the 
results. These methods will be made clear in the description 
of the Binet-Simon Scale in the following pages. In his 
concept of general intelligence, Binet emphasized three 
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phases of thinking : (1) the ability to take and to maintain 
a definite direction ; (2) the capacity to make adaptations 
in order to attain a desired end ; and (3) the power of self- 
criticism. 

Other concepts and definitions of intelligence. A much- 
quoted definition is one by the German psychologist. Stern, 
who defines intelligence as the general capacity of an 
individual consciously to adjust his thinking to new require- 
ments ; it is general adaptability to new problems and condi- 
tions of life.” From among the more recent definitions we 
may quote a few from a symposium on intelligence published 
in the Journal of Educational Psychology} Since some of 
the definitions are rather long or are modified by accompany- 
ing explanations, only a few examples will be given. Among 
these, we may quote the following : 

We may then define intellect in general as the power of good 
response from the point of view of truth and fact. Thoendike 
An individual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to carry on 
abstract thinking. Terman 

An individual possesses intelligence in so far as he has learned, 
or can learn, to adjust himself to his environment. Colvin 
Intelligence is intellect plus knowledge. Henmon 
Intelligence seems to be a biological mechanism by which the 
effects of a complexity of stimuli are brought together and given a 
somewhat unified effect in behavior. Peterson 
Intelligence is the ability of the individual to adapt himself ade- 
quately to relatively new situations in life. Pintner 
Intelligence is an acquiring capacity. Woodrow 

In addition to these definitions of intelligence, two theories 
of the nature of intelligence should be mentioned. The first 
is the “ two-factor ” theory of Spearman. According to this 
theory, innate intelligence depends upon a general common 

^ “Intelligence and Its Measurement: A Symposium,” in Journal of 
Educational Psychology ^ Vol. XII, pages 123-147, 195-216; March and 
April, 1921. 
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factor which contributes to each specific performance of the 
individual. He conceives of this common factor as consisting 
of a general fund of mental energy, which may be focused 
upon a specific task. Spearman and others consider the com- 
mon factor as a single trait that may be inherited from the 
parents in the same way that physical traits, such as the 
color of eye, are inherited. The second theory is the one 
advocated by Thorndike.^ According to this theory, general 
intelligence consists of many innate capacities more or less 
closely related. These related capacities, he believes, may 
be grouped under three main types of intelligence : (1) ab- 
stract intelligence, which functions in connection with 
abstract ideas and linguistic skill; (2) mechanical intelli- 
gence, which functions in dealing with things ; and (3) social 
intelligence, or the capacity to understand people and get 
along with them. The three types of intelligence just listed 
he believes to be positively related though not necessarily to 
a high degree. According to Spearman’s theory, differences 
in the achievement of a pupil in different subjects, such as 
arithmetic, language, geography, etc., may be accounted for 
on the basis of differences in the opportunity offered him to 
become proficient in these subjects plus the differences in 
general intelligence and special abilities. 

Evaluation and interpretation of concepts of intelligence. 
It is beyond the scope of this book to attempt a critical 
comparison and analysis of the concepts and theories of in- 
telligence mentioned above. We may note that while the 
authorities quoted are not in perfect agreement in their state- 
ments, they nevertheless agree that intelligence is important 
in thinking and in adaptation to new situations. This is 
equivalent to saying that it is important in learning, which is 
one of the conditions that makes a knowledge of the intelli- 

^ E. L. Thorndike, “Intelligence and Its Uses,” in Harper^ s Magazine^ 
Vol. CXL, pages 227-235 ; January, 1920. 
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gence of a child very important to the teacher. As a prac- 
tical matter, it is not necessary to know the exact nature 
of intelligence in order to measure it or to recognize the 
way in which it may function, any more than it is necessary 
to know the exact nature of electricity in order to measure 
and use it. 

We have seen also that intelligence is largely a matter of 
endowment, as suggested especially in such studies as those 
of the Kallikak, Jukes, and Edwards families. The heredi- 
tary character of intelligence may be seen most clearly in such 
families as these, which deviate strikingly from the average 
or normal ; but we should not assume that average intelli- 
gence is not also inherited. We should also be careful not to 
assume that individuals may be definitely classified into a 
few groups or levels, such as the feeble-minded, the normal, or 
the genius ; this subject is discussed more fully in the follow- 
ing chapters. When the intelligence of large numbers is 
tested, there are no gaps or breaks. As is true in the case 
of other human traits, the distribution of intelligence is 
continuous. 

It should be emphasized also that whether we accept the 
theory of general intelligence advanced by Spearman or by 
Thorndike, we should not expect an individual to perform 
evenly in all intellectual work. Specifically, if a pupil’s 
general level of intelligence is high, we may expect high 
achievement in the various school subjects, though not neces- 
sarily equal attainment in all of them. Similarly, if a pupil’s 
level of intelligence is low, we may expect a low rate of 
achievement in different subjects, though not an equally 
low rate in all subjects. If special traits and aptitudes are 
involved, we may look for even greater discrepancies in the 
performance of the individual. 

Special traits and aptitudes. It is now pretty well estab- 
lished that an individual may inherit special traits and apti- 
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tudes, aside from general intelligence, that make it relatively 
easy for him to become proficient along certain specialized 
lines. For an individual to have such special traits and 
aptitudes may be as important to him and to society as for 
him to have a high level of general intelligence. Among such 
traits may be mentioned musical talent, mechanical aptitude, 
desirable traits of will and character, of temperament and 
emotion, positive moral qualities, good physical traits, etc. 
Such traits as these, together with general intelligence, may 
be combined in all sorts of ways so that literally no two people 
are exactly alike. It is clear, then, that even if we succeed 
in obtaining an exact measure of a person’s general intelli- 
gence, important as that would be, we may even then be 
a long way from the true measure of his potentialities until 
we have obtained accurate measurements of other important 
traits and characteristics that he possesses. 

Tests for measuring intelligence. Intelligence tests may 
conveniently be classified as individual or group tests. In- 
dividual tests are those administered to one person at a time ; 
group tests may be given to a number of persons at the same 
time. Each type has advantages and disadvantages. In this 
chapter individual tests will be discussed, and in the follow- 
ing chapter group tests. 

The Binet-Simon Tests. We have already referred to the 
pioneer work of Binet and Simon with intelligence tests. 
As already stated, their first scale (the 1905 scale) was 
developed in response to a definite need in the study of 
subnormals. The scale consisted of thirty separate tests 
designed to measure general intelligence. However, these 
tests were not standardized on an age basis. As a result of 
defects observed by the authors themselves, the scale was 
revised and standardized on an age basis in 1908. In other 
words, the authors attempted to group under each age the 
tests that best measured the intelligence of that age. This 
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arrangement made it possible to interpret a child’s intelli- 
gence in terms of the average or normal child in his age group. 
This interpretation involves the use of age norms, which 
Terman^ considers as one of the most important discoveries, 
from the practical point of view, in the history of psychology. 
Binet’s final revision of the scale, extended to include tests 
for adults, appeared in 1911. Doubtless this would not have 
been Binet’s fi^nal revision if his death had not occurred in 
the same year. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Other 
psychologists were quick to see the possible practical uses of 
the Binet Tests, which were, therefore, soon introduced into 
America and into many other countries. Several American 
psychologists found that the tests needed further revision 
and modification for use in this country. Of these revisions, 
the Stanford Revision by Terman and his assistants, pub- 
lished in 1916, has been the one most widely used in the 
United States. We shall therefore describe it in some detail 
in order that the student may appreciate the nature and use 
of the scale and the careful and painstaking work underlying 
its construction. 

Summary of the Stanford Revision. Using Binet’s 1911 
scale of fifty-four tests as a foundation, Terman added thirty- 
six new tests, twenty-seven of which were devised by him 
and nine by other psychologists. The ninety different tests 
were placed in age groups ranging from age three to superior 
adult.” Before discussing the method used to select and 
standardize the tests for each age, we shall list, for illustra- 
tion, the tests finally adopted for ages three, eight, and 
twelve.2 

1 L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, page 41. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston ; 1916. 

® Arranged from the “ Abbreviated Filing Record Card for the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, publishers. 
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Yeah m 

1. Points to parts of body : nose, eyes, mouth, hair 

2. Names familiar objects : key, penny, closed knife, watch, pencil 

3. Pictures, enumeration or better : (a) Dutch Home, (6) River Scene, 
(c) Post Office 

4. Gives sex 

5. Gives last name 

6. Repeats 6 to 7 syllables : (a) I have a little dog. (6) The dog runs 
after the cat. (c) In summer the sun is hot. 

Alternative. Repeats 3 digits : 6-4-1 ; 3-5-2 ; 8-3-7 

Year VHI 

1. Ball and field (Inferior plan or better) 

2. Counts 20 to 1 (40 seconds, 1 error allowed) 

3. Comprehension : What’s the thing for you to do : 

(a) When you have broken something which belongs to someone else ? 

(b) When you are on your way to school and notice that you are in 
danger of being tardy ? 

(c) If a playmate hits you without meaning to do it ? 

4. Gives similarities : (a) wood and coal; (b) apple and peach ; (c) iron 
and silver ; (d) ship and automobile 

5. Definitions superior to use: (a) balloon; (b) tiger; (c) football; 

(d) soldier 

6. Vocabulary, 20 words 
Alternative 1. Names six coins 

Alternative 2. Writes from dictation: “See the little boy.” 

Year XII 

1. Vocabulary, 40 words 

2. Abstract words : pity, revenge, charity, envy, justice 

3. Ball and field (Superior plan) 

4. Dissected sentences : (a) for the started an we country early at hour. 
(6) to ask paper my teacher correct I my, (c) a defends dog good his 
bravely master. 

5. Fables: (a) Hercules and Wagoner; (b) Maid and Eggs; (c) Fox 
and Crow ; (d) Farmer and Stork ; (e) Miller, Son, and Donkey 

6. Repeats 5 digits backwards : 8-1-8-7-9 ; 6-9-4-8-2 ; 5-2-9-6-1 

7. Pictures, interpretation: (a) Dutch Home, (b) River Scene, 
(c) Post Office, (d) Colonial Home 

8. Gives similarities: (a) snake, cow, sparrow; (b) book, teacher, 
newspaper ; (c) wool, cotton, leather ; (d) knife blade, penny, piece 
of wire ; (e) rose, potato, tree 
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How the revision was made. The work of making the 
Stanford Revision extended over a period of several years. 
An indication of the amount of work required and the care 
with which it was done may be seen from the following 
outline : 

(1) About ^300 subjects, including 1700 normal children, 
200 defectives and superior children, and more than 
400 adults, were examined. When it is recalled that 
each subject was examined individually, from thirty 
minutes to an hour being required for each subject, it 
may readily be seen that this part of the work in itself 
was no small task. 

(2) All the results for each test of the scale, obtained by all 
workers in all countries, were assembled to the extent 
that this was possible- The collection, classification, 
and analysis of this material again represent a great 
outlay in time and work. 

(3) Determining the standards by testing the children in 
communities selected as typical of the country as a 
whole was another important step. It may readily be 
seen that, unless care was exercised, communities or 
schools not typical of the country as a whole might 
have been included, with the result that the test would 
not have been properly standardized. The use of 
communities including large proportions of foreigners, 
negroes, or other atypical groups would have yielded 
inaccurate standards. 

(4) A verbatim record was obtained for nearly all the sub- 
jects examined, making it possible to rescore the tests 
according to any chosen standard if a change became 
necessary. 

(5) Half a year was given to training the examiners and 
another half year to supervising their testing. This 
was done to insure uniformity in the results. 
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(6) Finally, all the records were scored by Terman himself 
in order to secure uniformity of procedure in this phase 
of the work. 

In determining in which age group a given test should be 
placed, the aim was to secure a result that would cause the 
median mental and chronological ages of a large group of 
unselected children to coincide. In terms of individual 
testing, this would mean that the average child of any given 
age, say 9 years, should test at this same age mentally. It 
is clear that, in order to obtain this result, a great deal of 
experimenting with the test items was necessary. Terman 
states that after the first draft of the revision had been tried 
and had been found unsatisfactory three successive revi- 
sions were necessary, involving three separate scorings of the 
data and as many tabulations of the mental ages before the 
desired degree of accuracy was secured.” 

The use of mental age and the intelligence quotient. As 
has been indicated, Terman followed Binet’s age method of 
expressing scores. In addition to this, he made use of the 
‘‘ intelligence quotient,” or IQ as it is usually abbreviated. 
The IQ is obtained by dividing the mental age (MA) of 
the subject by his chronological age (CA). This may be 

expressed as follows : = IQ. Let us suppose, for 

example, that a child with the chronological age 8 years and 
9 months has been examined and has earned a mental age of 
9 years and 3 months. Converting these ages into months 
and substituting in the above formula, we obtain : = 1.05. 

The pupil’s intelligence quotient is then stated as 105.^ 
Thus we see that the IQ expresses in a definite number the 
ratio between the subject’s mental and chronological ages. 
It is obvious that an IQ of 100 expresses exact normality, 

^ In order to clear the figure of decimals, it is customary to multiply the 
obtained IQ by 100. 
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while IQ’s above or below 100 indicate intelligence above or 
below normality. 

Interpretation of results. On the basis of test results 
secured in testing many subjects of all levels of intelligence, 
Terman ^ suggests the following classification of intelligence 
quotients obtained in using the Stanford Revision : 


IQ Classification 

140 or more “Near” genius or genius 

120-139 Very superior intelligence 

110-119 Superior intelligence 

90-109 Normal, or average, intelligence 

80-89 Dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble-minded- 

ness 

70-79 Borderline deficiency, sometimes classifiable 

as dullness, often as feeble-mindedness 
Below 70 Definite feeble-mindedness 


The significance of the various levels of intelligence listed 
above can best be appreciated when the examiner has tested 
many individuals at each level. It is helpful in this connec- 
tion to make frequency tables showing the distribution of 
IQ’s of the subjects tested, as in Table 80. The scores tabu- 
lated in this table were obtained by the writer ^ in testing 
880 school children, most of them from Grades I and II. 

In order to give a more definite notion of the characteristics 
of pupils of the various intelligence levels, it may be helpful 
to describe the pupils in terms of their achievements in school. 
As indicated in Table 80, approximately half of the pupils 
are of normal or average intelligence. In the elementary 
grades these are the pupils who make progress at a normal 
rate under normal school conditions. They do average 
school work as indicated by school marks or by standardized 

1 L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence^ page 79. Hougbton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; 1916. By permission of the publishers. 

2 1. N. Madsen, “Some Besults with the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests,” in School and Society, Vol. XIX, pages 559-562; May 10, 
1924. 
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educational tests. They are the pupils to whom the course 
of study seems best suited. They ordinarily complete the 
work of the elementary grades at about the age of fourteen. 
Many of these pupils go on into high school. 

TABLE 30 


Showing Distribution of Intelligence Quotients Obtained from the 
Stanford-Binet Tests in the Elementary Grades 


IQ 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

140-149 

1 

1 

2 

130-139 

8 

7 

15 

120-129 

43 

28 

71 

110-119 

79 

74 

153 

100-109 

127 

123 

250 

90-99 

98 

105 

203 

80-89 

56 

53 

109 

70-79 

30 

26 

56 

60-69 

6 

10 

16 

50-59 

1 

1 

2 

40-49 

1 


3 

Totals .... 

450 

430 

880 

Medians .... 

103 

101 

102 


Pupils of ‘‘ superior ’’ intelligence are not so numerous, 
about 17 per cent of elementary pupils falling in this classi- 
fication. These are the pupils who usually have superior 
school marks and do the work rather easily. Many of them 
are able to do the work of the eight grades in seven years, if 
permitted to do so. They constitute a large proportion of 
high school pupils. The very superior ” are less numerous, 
according to our table about 10 per cent falling under this 
classification. These are the pupils who do the required 
school work with comparative ease and yet have superior 
school marks. They frequently are able to skip one or more 
grades and to complete the work of the elementary grades 
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at the age of twelve or perhaps less, when teachers and parents 
permit them to do so. The “ near ” genius or genius group 
is even smaller, our table indicating that only two pupils out 
of 880 attained this rank. If permitted, such children are 
usually able to do first-grade work at about the age of four 
and to enter high school at ten or eleven. 

Of the pupils below average, we find about 12 per cent 
classified under the term dullness.” These are the pupils 
who usually need a considerable amount of special help from 
the teacher to keep them from failing. The school marks of 
this group are frequently below average, and often they 
require nine years or more to complete the work of the ele- 
mentary grades. They consequently finish the work of 
these grades, if they finish it at all, at the more advanced 
age of 15 or 16. ‘‘ Borderline ” deficiency is indicated by 

even greater dullness, though it is not usually suflBcient to 
be designated as feeble-mindedness. Pupils in this group 
are frequently required to repeat the work of a grade. They 
are consequently old for their grade and seldom remain in 
school till they reach the eighth grade. Feeble-mindedness 
is indicated by intelligence quotients below 70, and only 
2 or 3 per cent of school children in a typical school com- 
munity fall into this group. Feeble-mindedness below mo- 
ron grade is not frequently found in school, the imbeciles 
and idiots being so obviously defective that they are rarely 
entered in school at all. Even the morons are seldom found 
in grades beyond the sixth or seventh. 

The constancy of the intelligence quotient. If the intelli- 
gence quotient is to be a useful measure of intelligence, it 
should not fluctuate noticeably when the test is repeated. 
In other words, if a child obtains an IQ of 80 in one test and 
120 in the next test, we cannot be certain whether the child 
is dull normal ” or very superior ” in intelligence. Ter- 
man and numerous other workers with the Stanford Revision 
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of the Binet Test have investigated this matter and find that 
IQ’s obtained from this test do remain fairly constant if the 
test is properly given. This constancy is a very important 
feature, for it enables examiners to make predictions based 
on the rate of mental growth in the individuals tested. Thus 
if a child of 6 years is tested and found to have a mental age 
of 4 years and 3 months with a resulting IQ of 70, we can 
predict that at 12 his mental age will be approximately 
8 years and 6 months. This makes it possible to plan more 
definitely for the educational needs of the child. 

One method of obtaining evidence concerning the con- 
stancy of a test is to compute the reliability coefficient as 
explained in Chapter IV. Kelley ^ quotes the reliability 
coefficients computed by Terman for the Stanford Revision 
for three groups of subjects as follows : 


TABLE SI 

Showing Reliability Coefficients Computed by Terman for the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Test 


IIELIA3ILITY 

Coefficient 

Cheonological 

Age 

Number of 
Cases 

Standard 

Deviation 

.92 

8.0-9.0 

108 

12.4 months 

.93 

12.0-13.0 

57 

18.46 “ 

.93 

Adults 

180 

24.6 “ 


Dickson^ quotes reliability coefficients from thirteen different 
investigations that, with one exception, range from .82 to 
.95. Lincoln® reports an investigation in which thirty six- 

^ T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, page 294. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1927. 

2 Virgil E- Dickson, Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, page 66. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1923. 

3E. A. Lincoln, “The Reliability of the Stanford-Binet Scale and the 
Constancy of Intelligence Quotients,” in Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. XVIII, page 626; 1927. 
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year-old children were given two Stanf ord-Binet examinations 
on the same day. He found the reliability coefficient to be 
.95 for both mental age and intelligence quotient. He also 
found the probable error of a score to be 1.3 months for mental 
age and 1.8 points for intelligence quotient. The results 
reported in these investigations are typical of many similar 
studies. 

Learning to use the Stanford Revision. Anyone who 
desires to become proficient in the use of the Stanford Revi- 
sion must be willing to spend considerable time in study and 
practice. First, he should acquire understanding of the 
scale, either from the study of Terman’s explanation of it 
in his Measurement of Intelligence or from some other equally 
good source. Next, he should familiarize himseK with the 
Condensed Guide and the Test Material. The procedure out- 
lined should be strictly followed. Any deviation is likely 
to vitiate the results obtained. 

The following summary presents the main steps ^ in ad- 
ministering the Stanford Revision that must be followed if 
the scores obtained are to be compared with each other or 
with the norms : 

1. Secure the attention and effort of the child. 

2. Insure quiet and seclusion during the examination, 

3. Establish rapport with the child. 

4. Keep the child interested and encouraged. 

5*. Avoid fatigue. 

6. Adhere to the formula in giving the tests. 

7. Avoid coaxing. 

8. Follow strictly the directions for scoring. 

The amount of actual experience and training that is 
necessary after the student is prepared to begin examining 

^ The student should read Chapter VIII of Terman’s Measurement o/ 
Intelligence in this connection- 
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will of course vary for difiPerent individuals. The writer has 
found that most students must examine from twenty-five 
to fifty children in order to become familiar with every part 
of the scale and in order to acquire reasonable skill in admin- 
istering, scoring, and interpreting the results. Terman 
reports experiments showing that five weeks of study and 
practice suflace to give fair accuracy. Dickson,^ in super- 
vising the training of teachers for examiners in a large school 
system, also shows that a like amount of training usually gives 
reasonably satisfactory results. 

Other American revisions of the Binet-Simon scale. The 
Stanford Revision has been described in some detail with the 
idea that it may be taken as representative of the Binet-Simon 
method of testing intelligence. Much of what has been said 
of this revision is also true of the other American revisions. 
Therefore we shall briefly describe only two others. They 
are the Herring and the Kuhlmann revisions. 

The Herring Revision. The Herring revision differs from 
the Stanford in that it is a point scale. The scale is divided 
into five groups of tests labeled from A to E. They are so 
arranged that it is not necessary for a child taking the 
examination to attempt all parts of every group. This is 
done to obviate the need for spending time on the tests 
obviously too easy or too diiflSicult for the child in question. 
The tests themselves are similar to those in the Stanford 
Revision, but not identical with them. The scale is easy 
to administer and score, being with respect to scoring some- 
what more objective than the Stanford. The score of a child 
is determined by the total nuinber of points earned and may 
be converted into a mental-age score from a table of norms. 
The intelligence quotient is computed just as in the Stanford 
Revision. 

^ Virgil E. Dickson, Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher y pages 
198-£02. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1923. 
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Herring ^ reports coefficients of correlation of .98 computed 
from groups of children examined by both the Herring and 
the Stanford revisions. Wilner ^ has computed intercorrela- 
tions between the five parts of the Herring Revision and the 
Stanford Revision that range mostly between .93 and .98. 
The high intercorrelations between the different parts of the 
Herring Revision give evidence of its reliability, while the 
high correlation with the Stanford Revision is evidence of its 
validity. Concretely, these facts indicate that any given 
child will receive very similar ratings when tested by these 
two scales. This makes the Herring Revision very useful as 
a check on the Stanford when there is any reason for a retest. 
The converse is also true. 

The Kuhlmann Revision. Kuhlmann’s first revision was 
made in 1912. This scale he extended and modified in 1922.® 
In the latter revision he standardized and included tests for 
children ranging in age from three months to two years. 
Above the age of two, the scale consists of eight tests for each 
age group, making a total of 129 tests in the entire scale. 
The Kuhlmann scale employs the mental-age method of 
stating scores, as do the Stanford and Herring revisions, 
and like them makes possible the computation of intelligence 
quotients. 

Non-language intelligence tests. The Binet-Simon scale 
and its revisions all arrive at the intelligence of an individual 
through his knowledge of language. Thus, in using any of 
the American revisions, it is assumed that the subjects being 
examined have had normal opportunity to learn the English 


^ John P. Herring, “Herring Revision of Binet-Simon Tests, in Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. XV, pages 172-179; March, 1924. 

2 Charles F. Wilner, “A Comparative Study of the Stanford and the 
Herring Revisions of the Binet-Simon Tests,*’ in Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. XV, pages 520-529 ; November, 1924. 

® F. Kuhlmann, A Handbook of Mental Tests. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore; 1922. 
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language. The scales therefore may not be applied in testing 
foreigners who have not yet had such opportunity, or in 
testing the deaf. A number of ingenious scales have been 
devised that eliminate or reduce materially the use of lan- 
guage. The form board ’’ test originally devised by 
Seguin, for use in his study of the feeble-minded, illustrates 
one method of eliminating the language factor. This test 
uses a rectangular board about fourteen by twenty inches 
with a number of openings of various designs and a corre- 
sponding number of blocks which fit into the openings. The 
blocks are arranged in a predetermined order and the subject 
is asked to fit them into the openings as rapidly as possible. 

A more modern illustration of non-language scales is the 
Pintner-Paterson performance scale, which measures the 
subject’s intelligence by means of motor responses rather than 
language responses. The verbal directions given by the 
examiner are also reduced to a minimum. On the basis of 
the points earned, a mental age may be obtained. There are 
fifteen tests of the general type of Tests 1, 4, 8, and 12, which 
may be described as follows : ^ 

1. Mare and Foal Board, This is a picture board of a mare and 
foal with a number of cut-outs which the subject has to put 
in the correct places. It is very simple and resembles a 
child’s game and serves as a very good introduction for chil- 
dren. Time and number of errors are recorded. 


4. Two-Figure Board. Nine pieces to be placed in two spaces. 
Time and number of moves are recorded. 


8. Mealy Puzzle A. Pive rectangular pieces are to be fitted into 
a rectangular frame. Time and moves are recorded. 


^ Description quoted from R. Pintner, Intelligence Testing, pages 122-124. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York ; 1923. By permission of the publishers. 
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1%. Picture Completion Test. Subject is required to select the 
appropriate block out of many possible blocks to complete 
the picture. Quality of performance scored. 

Advantages and limitations of individual tests. Among 
the advantages of individual tests we may list the following : 

(1) They are especially adapted to the testing of primary 
pupils who have imperfectly learned group cooperation. 

(2) They enable the examiner to observe individual peculiar- 
ities during the examination that may influence the perform- 
ance of the subject. For example, a child may have sensory 
defects that escape detection in a group examination. Ex- 
treme nervousness, shyness, fear, and other emotional condi- 
tions are also more easily discovered in an individual examina- 
tion. (3) Chance disturbances, such as the breaking of a 
pencil, copying, etc., can more easily be controlled in an 
individual examination. (4) They allow the use of a wider 
variety of tests and therefore measure general ability with 
greater accuracy. 

On the other hand individual examinations are limited by 
the fact that there is a dearth of qualified examiners. As we 
have already seen, considerable training is necessary before 
such individual examinations as the Stanford Revision can 
be used with any certainty of reliable results. Even when 
qualified examiners are available, the amount of time re- 
quired for testing each pupil usually makes it impracticable 
to examine all the pupils in a school system or even all those 
in the primary grades. For this reason individual tests are 
generally limited to special or problem cases, while the 
examination of whole grades or schools must be accomplished 
through group tests. 

EXERCISES 

1. List the advantages of stating intelligence in terms of mental 
age. 

2. Compute the intelligence quotients for each of the six pupils 
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in the table below. The CA’s and the MA’s are given in years and 
months ; for example, 10-6 means 10 years and 6 months. 


Pupils 

CA 

MA 

IQ 

1 

10-6 

10-8 


2 

11-3 

10-9 

— 

3 

12-8 

9-0 


4 

9-4 

13-1 


5 

11-7 

10-10 


6 

10-2 

10-6 



3. Into which level of intelligence, according to Terman’s classi- 
fication, would each of the above pupils fall ? 

4. Select one of the two revisions of the Binet scale given in the 
text, excluding the Stanford. Summarize and report to the class 
the account given by the author of his methods of revision. What 
advantages does each author claim for his own revision ? 

5. Summarize and report to the class the main features of a non- 
language intelligence test other than those described in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Group Tests of Intelligence 

The development of group tests of intelligence. In order 
to overcome the limitations of individual tests of intelligence 
noted in the preceding chapter and to permit a wider use of 
intelligence tests, psychologists soon began to experiment 
with methods of group testing. The first group test of intelli- 
gence along modern lines was one by Arthur S. Otis, then a 
student of Terman’s. This test was ready for publication 
in 1917 when the United States entered the World War. 
Soon after this time a committee of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association was working on a group test of intelligence for 
use in the army. Otis very generously gave the results of 
his research to the committee, which made good use of the 
material. Thus group testing on a large scale, as we now 
know it, was first carried on in the army. After the war 
the army tests were extensively used for high school and 
college students until tests specifically adapted for school 
purposes were devised. Since many of these were modeled 
after the army tests, it may be well to describe the latter 
briefly. 

The Army Alpha test of intelligence. Two group tests 
were developed for use in the army — Army Alpha and Army 
Beta. The first of these was designed for literate and the 
second for illiterate and non-English-speaking recruits. We 
shall first discuss the former. 

The material of Army Alpha ^ is arranged under eight sub- 
tests, each having definite directions and time limits. There 

^ The student should have access to samples of this and other tests dis- 
cussed. As much as possible, the administering, scoring, and interpreting 
of tests should be demonstrated to the class. A list of the more commonly 
used tests in the elementary grades, together with the names of the pub- 
lishers, will be found at the end of the chapter. 
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is a total of 212 items in the test. The following list gives 
the title, time limit, and number of items for each sub-test. 
The kind of material used in the various sub-tests, which is 
similar to the kind used later in school intelligence tests 
patterned after Army Alpha, is illustrated on pages 122-125. 


TABLE S2 

Showing Titles, Numbers of Items, and Time Limits for Sub-Tests in 
Army Alpha Test 


Title 

Numbee OB Items 

Time Limits 

1. Following directions . . . 

12 

(Each item timed) 

2. Arithmetical problems . . 

20 

5 minutes 

3. Practical judgments . . . 

16 

1.5 

4. Synonym-antonym . . . 

40 

1.5 

5. Disarranged sentences . . 

24 

2 

6. Number series 

20 

2 

7. Analogies 

40 

3 

8. Information 

40 

4 “ 


The entire test, including the directions to the subjects, 
can be given in forty-five to fifty minutes. The scoring can 
be done rapidly and objectively by means of scoring keys. 
A feature of the test is that it is composed of five forms ^ of 
approximately the same degree of difficulty. This makes 
it possible to retest a subject without repeating the same 
form if, for any reason, it should be desirable to administer 
the test to the subject again. 

In general the aim of the authors of the test was to include 
material drawn from the common experience of the men 
tested, so that the responses to the questions and exercises 
would not be greatly influenced by differences in the environ- 
ment, such as home conditions, schooling, etc. Considerable 

^ A test is said to have more than one form when there are two or more 
arrangements of the test items that are similar but not identical. Su^ 
fonns are theoretically of about the same difficulty. 
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experimentation was required before the final forms were 
developed. The results obtained in testing more than a 
million and a half men in the army proved that the Army 
Alpha test was a very useful test of intelligence. Neither 
the authors nor the psychologists who have used the test 
assert that it is infallible. However, it was found to be a 
more accurate instrument for determining the intelligence of 
a soldier than any method then obtainable. Furthermore 
the level of intelligence could be determined immediately 
upon the soldier’s induction into the army, and he could be 
assigned without delay to the branch of the service for which 
he was best fitted. 

Interpretations of scores on the Army Alpha test. The 
Army Alpha test, instead of stating intelligence in terms of 
mental age and intelligence quotient, states it in terms of 
point scores. After a sufficient number of men had been 
examined so that fairly reliable standards or norms could be 
set up, the following interpretation or meaning was given to 
point scores of the magnitude indicated : 


TABLE 33 

Showing Interpketations of Point Scores Made on Armt Alpha Test 


Point Score 

Letter Rating 

Interpretation 

Percentage 

Distribution 

IN A Regiment 

135-sei2 

A 

Very superior 

6.0 

105-134 

B 

Superior 

12.0 

75-104 

C + 

High average 

20.0 

45-74 

C 

Average 

28.0 

25-44 

C“ 

Low average 

19.0 

15-24 

D 

Inferior 

13.0 

0-14 

D” 

Very inferior 

2.0 


It will be noted that the distribution for the regiment in- 
dicated above is approximately that of a normal frequency 
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distribution. The distribution was about the same for the 
army as a whole, although there was considerable variation 
between regiments. It will be noted also that the average 
intelligence was indicated by a point score between 45 and 74. 
For the sake of convenience, letter ratings were used instead 
of the point scores. 

While we cannot go into great detail here to show what 
uses were made of this test in the army, a quotation taken 
from the directions to the army examiners ^ will indicate how 
it was to be used, as well as how it was not to be used : The 
mental tests are not intended to replace other methods of 
judging a man’s value to the service. It would be a mistake 
to assume that they tell us infallibly what kind of soldier 
a man will make. They merely help to do this by measuring 
one important element in a soldier’s equipment; namely, 
intelligence. They do not measure loyalty, bravery, power 
to command, or the emotional traits that make a man ‘ carry 
on.’ However, in the long run, these qualities are far more 
likely to be foimd in men of superior intelligence than in men 
who are intellectually inferior. Intelligence is perhaps the 
most important single factor in military ejBSciency, apart from 
physical fitness.” Further : Commissioned officer material 
is found chiefly in the A and B groups, although of course not 
all high-score men have the other qualifications necessary 
for officers. Men below C+ should not be accepted as 
students in officers’ training schools unless they possess 
exceptional power of leadership and ability to command.” 

Important by-products of army testing. While the purpose 
of the Army Alpha tests, as has been stated, was to facilitate 
the classification of men according to their usefulness to the 
service, the data accumulated in examining so many men was 
also foimd to have great scientific and practical value. In 

^ See C. S. Yoakum and R M, Yerkes : Army Mental Tests, page S&4. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1920. 
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the first place, the testing of the soldiers, who came from all 
walks of life, gave a more definite and concrete index to 
adult intelligence than had previously been accessible. A 
second by-product was the discovery of differences in the 
degree of intelligence found in the various vocational groups. 
It is clear that such differences, if they are marked enough, are 
important in connection with educational and vocational 
guidance. A third significant by-product was the discovery 
of racial and national differences. The army tests made it 
possible to make comparisons based on large samplings so 
that the conclusions reached may be considered fairly reliable. 
It is true that there has been a good deal of opposition to these 
conclusions, particularly from individuals and from groups 
whose social and economic theories would need to be modified 
if these conclusions are accepted as valid. The most im- 
partial and careful studies of the army data, however, agree 
that even when all possible allowance is made for differences 
in the environment, there still remains substantial evidence 
that there are racial and national differences in intelligence 
of varying degrees of importance.^ 

The Anny Beta intelligence test. When intelligence test- 
ing in the army began, it was soon discovered that there were 
many men so illiterate that they could not be given the Army 
Alpha test; furthermore, many of the foreigners could 
neither read nor understand the English language well enough 
to be tested by this means. To meet the need, the Army 
Beta test was devised. It is so constructed that it does not 
require that the subject have the ability either to read or to 
understand the English language. The test can be given in 
about fifty minutes and can be scored by means of keys or 
stencils. Since a number of non-language school tests have 
been patterned after Army Beta, we shall describe each of the 

^ Clifford Kirkpatrick, Intelligence and Immigration. Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore ; 1926. 
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seven sub-tests. The type of items that appear in each sub- 
test is illustrated in Figure 11. These items constituted the 
fore-exercises for demonstrating the test to the recruits. 

Test 1 — Maze test There are five mazes. The subject 
must draw a line by the shortest route from left to right 
without going into any blind alleys. 

Test 2 — Cube analysis. There are a number of drawings 
representing cubes arranged in regular order. The subject 
must state the number of cubes in each pile. 

Test S — XO series. There is a series of different arrange- 
ments of the letters X and 0. At the end of each series 
there are blanks in which the subject must complete the 
series. 

Test 4 , — Digit symbol. This is a substitution test in which 
the subject must substitute symbols for letters. 

Test 5 — Number checking. There are two double columns 
of numbers in which the subject must check the pairs of 
numbers that are alike. 

Test 6 — Pictorial completion. There is a page of pictures 
in each of which something is left out. The subject must 
fill in the missing parts. 

Test! — Geometrical construction. There are ten items. 
Each item is made up of geometrical figures, one of which 
is a square. With the square are other figures which, if 
properly put together, make a square. The subject is 
required to show by drawing in the square how the other 
figures might be placed within it. 

Army Beta 2 ^elds a numerical score that is translated into 
a letter grade in the same way as the scores in Army Alpha. 
The point scores and letter ratings are interpreted as shown 
in Table 34 on page 120. ' 

The use of Army Alpha in schools and colleges. After the 
war the army tests of intelligence were released for use by 
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Fig. 11. Demonstration figures for Tests 1 to 7 of Beta as they 
appeared on Beta blackboard. (From C. M. Yoakum and R. M. 
Yerkes : Army Mental Tests, page 284. Used by permission of 
Henry Holt & Co., publishers.) 
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TABLE 84 

Showing Intbrpbetations of Point Scores Made on Aemt Beta Test 


Point Scoee 

Letter Rating 

Interpretation 

100-118 

A 

Very superior 

90-99 

B 

Superior 

80-89 

C+ 

High average 

65-79 

c 

Average 

45-64 

C“ 

Low average 

20-44 

D 

Inferior 

0-19 

D- 

Very inferior 


civilian psychologists. Many schools and colleges took 
advantage of the opportunity, and thousands of students 
in high schools, colleges, and universities were given the 
Army Alpha test. Although this test was devised specifi- 
cally for examining men in the army, it was found very serv- 
iceable in the types of schools mentioned. The educational 
uses of Army Alpha have, in general, been the same as those 
of other intelligence tests. These uses are discussed in detail 
in Chapter X. However, the early results obtained by use 
of Army Alpha in schools and colleges are of special value.. 
They have given us the best norms for adult intelligencetEat 
are available with which to compare the intelligence of various 
school groups. The results are also valuable because they 
point the way to the construction and application of group 
tests more specifically adapted to school testing. 

The development of group tests of intelligence for schools. 
After the war several psychologists who had previous experi- 
ence in connection with the development and use of the army 
tests devised tests for use in the schools. Tests were soon 
available for testing pupils and students from kindergarten 
to university. At the present time probably not fewer than 
forty tests are in use for these purposes. At first the methods 
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used in devising and constructing intelligence tests followed 
the army methods rather closely, the attempt being chiefly 
to devise tests better adapted to the capacities of children 
in specific grades. In the space available here it is impossible 
and unnecessary to describe all the tests now in use. We 
shall therefore limit ourselves to the discussion of typical 
tests in elementary grades. The material included in such 
tests may be classified as linguistic and non-linguistic. 

The linguistic material predominates in tests for the middle, 
upper, and high school grades. The assumption underlying 
the use of this material is that pupils of the same age or grade 
have had suflSciently similar life and school experience to 
insure that their intelligence will be represented with a fair 
amount of accuracy by scores earned in such tests. This 
assumption has proved well founded in most cases. But 
with a few pupils who vary noticeably from the normal in 
their living conditions and school experiences or who have 
been unusually limited in their opportunities to acquire a 
moderate knowledge of the English language the scores 
earned may not be indicative of their true intelligence. The 
material itself is usually arranged in a number of sub-tests, 
as in Army Alpha, in such a way that the diflSculty of the 
items increases from the first to the last. Thus the youngest 
or the dullest pupils for whom the test is intended will be 
able to score on the first items, while even the oldest or bright- 
est pupils will rarely be able to do all of the exercises. In this 
way it is possible to obtain measures for pupils of all levels of 
intelligence within the group for which the test is designed. 

The non-linguistic material predominates in tests for kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. However, it is found to a 
limited extent in most linguistic tests and it is used entirely 
in a few tests for pupils of all grades. This kind of material 
is obviously useful in testing the intelligence of pupils who 
have not learned to read well enough to be tested by verbal 
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tests. To a great extent the same mental functions are 
tested as by the use of verbal material. The material used 
for testing pupils, whether it is verbal or non-verbal, is based 
on the same fundamental assumptions concerning the school 
experience of the pupils tested and concerning their life ex- 
perience. 

Organization of material in group tests. The following 
discussion deals with the most commonly used methods of 
organizing the material of a test under several sub-tests in 
which the items or exercises increase in difficulty from first 
to last. 

1. Directions. In this type of test the subject is tested as to 
ability to comprehend and to execute directions. Either 
linguistic or non-linguistic material may be employed. 
For example, with linguistic material the subject may 
be asked to write numbers or letters in certain geometri- 
cal figures or he may be asked to cross out a certain letter 
in the words in which it occurs. With non-linguistic 
material the subject may be told to draw a line from one 
picture or figure to another by a direct or by a round- 
about route, or he may be told to place dots or lines in a 
specified way with reference to pictures or figmes, etc. 

2. Problems in arithmetic. This type of material is found 
in many of the linguistic tests of intelligence. A pupil’s 
score in this test is, of course, partly the result of school- 
ing. The assumption is that when the schooling is ap- 
proximately the same, differences in the number of 
problems correctly solved indicate differences in intelli- 
gence. The score is usually determined on the basis of 
the number of problems that are correct. 

3. Best answer. This type appears in many of the modern 
intelligence tests. The usual form suggests three or 
more answers to a statement or question from which the 
subject selects the best, such as. 
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We go to school because — 

1. Our teacher wants us to go. 

2. We learn many useful things. 

3. We have lots of fun. 

4. Opposites. This type of test appears in several forms. 
It is used with both linguistic and non-linguistic material. 
A common method of arranging the material is : 

If the two words mean the same, underline ^^same’^; if they 
mean the opposite, underline opposite : 


quick slow same opposite 

tall short same opposite 

suspect mistrust same opposite 

allow permit same opposite 


Another method gives a group of several words from 
which the subject selects one that is the opposite of a 
given word. For example : 

Underline the word in the parentheses which is opposite in 
Imeaning to the first word : 


reject (abuse, receive, accept, obtain) 

often (seldom, allow, accept, obey) 


In non-linguistic material the subject may be asked to 
make a mark to indicate the faster of two animals or 
machines or the larger of two objects, etc. 

5. Disarranged sentences. In this type of test the words in 
a sentence are mixed up or disarranged and the subject 
is required to rearrange these words mentally to make 
complete sense. The response is usually made by under- 
lining true ” or ‘‘ false/’ as in the following : 

If a statement is true, underline “true”; if it is false, under- 
line false 

all have wings horses true false 

four have cats legs tTue false 

6. Completion tests. This test occurs in a variety of forms. 
One form requires that the subject supply the omitted 
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words in a sentence, another requires that he complete 
a series of numbers, and a third asks the subject to mark 
missing parts of pictures. These three forms are illus- 
trated in the following : 

Write one word in each blank to complete the meaning : 

John has to school. 

The snow all night and we can sleigh 

riding tomorrow. 

Write the two numbers that should come next in each row : 

2 4 6 8 10 12 __ _ 

7 1 6 1 5 1 _ 

16 17 15 18 14 19 _ __ 

Each of the pictures on this page has something missing, and you 
are to mark with your pencil the part which is left out. 

{This direction is followed by a number of pictures with missing 
parts.) 

7. Analogies. In this type the relation between a pair of 
words is given, and the subject is asked to point out 
another pair similarly related. 

In each of the following lines the first two words are related in 
some way and you are to underline one of the words in the 
parentheses that is related in the same way to the third word : 

ice . , . cold sun . . . (chair, man, rain, warm) 
dog run bird . . , (tree, sky, fly, boy) 

8. Information. The purpose of this test is to obtain a 
measure of the subject’s general information. The data 
may be drawn from either school or non-school experi- 
ence. To be efiective, it follows that there must not be 
too wide a discrepancy between opportunities the various 
subjects have had to acquire the information needed to 
respond to the test. The test may be based upon either 
linguistic or non-linguistic material. With the non- 
linguistic test, the subject may be asked to mark in some 
way common objects, or tell the time, etc. With lin- 
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guistic tests he is usually asked to indicate his information 
by underlining one of several words. 

Underline the one word that best completes the sentence : 

1. Paris is the capital of — 

Gennany France Russia Belgium 

2- The carburetor is found in — 

a windlass a typewriter an automobile a buggy 

9. Proverbs. In one method the material is arranged by 
listing a number of proverbs, followed by a list of state- 
ments that explain their meanings. Each explanation is 
numbered, and the subject is asked to write the number 
of the explanation before the proverb that it explains. 

10. Memory. Memory is of course involved in many of the 
preceding tests. However, it may be tested as a separate 
mental process by various devices. One method requires 
the subject to read a passage about which he must answer 
questions by underlining “ yes,"' ‘‘ no," or “ didn’t say." 
This test has also been used for primary pupils with non- 
linguistic material. The examiner holds a strip of paper 
showing four blocks. With a pointer he taps one or 
more of these while the pupil observes. The pupil is 
then required to mark on his test sheet the blocks which 
the examiner has tapped. 

11. Other hinds of material. The foregoing descriptions of 
the types of material used in group intelligence tests do 
not include all the kinds of material now in use. They 
merely outline some of the more common types. New 
arrangements are constantly appearing that usually are 
modifications of those already in use. The descriptions 
do not do justice to the non-linguistic material which is 
dijBScult to describe or condense for reproduction. This 
type of material can be studied best from the tests 
themselves. 
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Organization for scoring. The material of group tests may 
also be considered from the point of view of its organization 
for scoring. Several methods have been referred to inciden- 
tally in our discussion of the types of material. The various 
methods are discussed in detail in Chapter XI, in which this 
matter and others pertaining to the construction of objective 
tests will be considered. 

The interpretation of group intelligence test scores. There 
are several ways in which a pupiFs score in a group test of 
intelligence may be represented and interpreted. As in 
Army Alpha, many school tests’ state the scores in terms of 
the points earned. This necessitates the use of age or grade 
norms as standards of comparison for individual scores. Thus 
a pupil may be considered average for his age or grade if his 
score approximates the norm. To facilitate interpretation 
of scores above or below the norm, percentiles are sometimes 
used, such as those for the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability shown on page 64. From such tables one can readily 
determine just how a pupil ranks in relation to the other 
pupils of his grade. 

One disadvantage of point scores is that they do not have 
the same value in different tests of intelligence. That is, a 
score of 60 in one intelligence test is not necessarily the equiva- 
lent of a score of 60 in another. When results of different 
tests are stated in terms of the point score, it is only by chance 
that the units of measurement are the same. For a time it 
was thought that the conversion of point scores into mental 
ages and intelligence quotients, similar to those obtained 
from the Stanford Eevision of the Binet Test, would result 
in equating the different tests. For this purpose many intelli- 
gence tests provide tables from which any score can be con- 
verted into a mental age, which in turn can be changed into 
an intelligence quotient. These are units of measurement 
that are easily derived and understood. However, it soon 
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became evident that mental ages derived from various tests 
are not necessarily equivalents. Thus a mental age of 1 % 
in one test may correspond to a mental age of 13 in another. 
It likewise follows that intelligence quotients derived from 
different tests are not necessarily equivalent. 

The disagreement between mental ages from different tests 
comes partly from the fact that the variabilities from their 
respective means disagree. This causes the extreme scores 
of one test to vary less from their given mean than do the 
extreme scores of another test. Thus the mental ages of such 
tests are equivalent only at the mean. Another reason for 
the non-equivalence of mental ages in two different tests is 
the unreliability of such tests. Therefore errors in the scores 
of either or both of the tests are likely to cause differences in 
mental ages. A third reason for disagreement between 
mental ages is that the different tests have not been stand- 
ardized on the same children. Thus if mental ages for one 
test are derived from a group of relatively bright children, 
and those for another from relatively dull children, it is ob- 
vious that the ages will not have the same meaning. Finally, 
different tests do not measure exactly the same kind of intelli- 
gence. This follows because different types of material are 
used in the various tests. However, there is no objection to 
the use of mental ages and intelligence quotients derived from 
a given test if we also name the test from which they were 
derived. For example, we might say that a pupil has a men- 
tal age of years and 9 months according to the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability as compared with the mental 
age of 13 years and 6 months determined by some other group 
test. 

The foregoing discussion of the use of mental ages and in- 
telligence quotients applies only to pupils of those ages com- 
monly found in the elementary grades. With students of 
the ages ordinarily found in high school and college the 
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mental age as a unit of measurement is of doubtful value. 
In the first place, innate mental growth stops during the 
teens. Terman estimates that this occurs at approximately 
16, while other authorities give a lower or a higher age. In 
order to compute the intelligence quotient of a person beyond 
this age, one must divide his mental age by the exact age at 
which his mental growth ceased. Because the latter is a 
matter of conjecture, an individual might have an intelli- 
gence quotient that would be too high if the age of mental 
maturity had been underestimated or too low if it had been 
overestimated. 

With superior adults the lack of adequate norms for com- 
parison causes another difficulty. The mental age of a 
superior adult is significant in relation to that of the average 
person of his age. But if the age of maturity is taken at 16 
for the average individual, we have no way of knowing the 
equivalent mental age of a superior person of this age. In 
other words, his point score in a group intelligence test cannot 
be given in terms of his true mental age because there are no 
age norms upon which to base the comparison. For these 
reasons it is better to interpret the intelligence of older pupils 
or adults in terms of the point score. 

The validity and reliability of group tests of intelligence. 
As was explained in Chapter IV (pages 75-76), the validity 
of a test refers to the degree to which it measures what it 
claims to measure, while reliability refers to the accuracy 
with which it measures whatever it does measure. These are 
matters toward which test authors and test users are rightly 
directing more and more of their attention. The validity 
of a group test of intelligence is usually determined by corre- 
lating it against tests already established in the field, such as 
the^ Stanford Revision, or against other tests of recognized 
validity. We have seen in Chapter IV that the general 
reliability of an entire test can be determined from reliability 
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coefficients and related data, while that of a given score can 
be determined from its probable error. If these facts about 
a given test are obtained by a teacher, it is not probable that 
she will accept the results of testing uncritically. She will 
know, for example, that an obtained score of 70 with a prob- 
able error of 5 will indicate that the chances are even that the 
obtained score does not differ from the true score by more 
than ±5. As already stated in Chapter IV, information 
concerning validity and reliability should be given in the 
manual of directions with other descriptive matter that 
accompanies a given test. If it is not found there, it may 
usually be found in references similar to those listed at the 
end of this chapter. 

General rules for administering a group test.^ In Chap- 
ter II the importance of adhering to the standardized 
procedure in the administration and scoring of standard 
tests was stressed. While the procedure varies somewhat 
for different tests and must be learned specifically for each 
test, there are certain common rules that it is useful to keep 
in mind. The author first stated these rules to aid teachers 
and administrative officers who had little or no training in the 
use of standard tests. The rules apply to intelligence and 
to achievement tests. They are arranged from answers given 
by the author to frequent questions from teachers and others. 
They are the rules and principles that are common to most 
tests now in use and are not intended as a substitute for 
directions accompanying the various tests but are intended 
to clarify and to supplement them. 

1. If you have never before used the test you desire to give, 
study the directions carefully before giving the test. If 
possible, try the test on some other teacher or simply read 

^ These rules and the statement of “Reasons for Testing” in the following 
section are adapted from : I. N. Madsen, A Teachers* Guide for the Use o/ 
Standard Tests, pages 1-5. (Test bulletin published and copyrighted by the 
author; 1925.) 
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the procedure aloud in your room several times. It is 
important that you should be thoroughly familiar with the 
directions before giving the test to your class. Cultivate 
a pleasant but businesslike manner. 

2. Pupils should look forward to taking a test without fear 
or nervousness. Most children like to take these tests 
if they are properly given. Never take the attitude: 

Now I am going to get something on you.’’ In getting 
ready for the test, have the pupils clear their desks and 
see that each has at least one well-sharpened pencil. 
It is well to have ready several extra pencils to distribute 
to pupils who break the pencil point. In case several 
grades are to take the same test, time is saved by moving 
the pupils to a large room. When this is done, care 
should be taken that the seats and desks are the proper 
size for the pupils that are to occupy them. Pupils should 
not be seated so closely that cheating or copying is en- 
couraged. The tests should be given in a quiet room free 
from noise and disturbance. 

3. Most tests have a definite time limit. This limit should 
be strictly adhered to and is particularly important in the 
short speed tests where the time varies from two to five 
minutes. In such tests a few seconds more or less may 
invalidate the results. If a stop watch is not available, 
a watch with a second hand should be used and the ex- 
aminer should practice timing to the second. The exact 
time when the test was begun should be recorded as well 
as the time when the test was completed. 

4. The directions for scoring should be thoroughly mastered. 
If you are in doubt about any point, consult some other 
examiner who has used the same test. The key which 
accompanies the test should always be followed rigidly, 
even if it seems arbitrary ; otherwise your results cannot 
be compared with the standard scores. 
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5. When all of the tests have been scored, it is wise to check 
over all the arithmetical computations, such as subtrac- 
tion and addition. As indicated in Chapter II, such 
errors are quite common when the examiners are inexpe- 
rienced. It is wise also to have someone check over a few 
papers in order to determine whether the correct method 
of scoring was used. 

Reasons for testing. In general a test should be selected 
for the purpose of solving a specific and definite problem. 
Often a test may contribute to the solution of several prob- 
lems, and sometimes unexpected but valuable information 
is obtained as the by-product of a testing program. Unless 
there is a definite purpose, however, the testing is likely to 
result in little more than satisfaction of idle curiosity. Nat- 
urally problems of administrative officers and of teachers 
differ somewhat, though they overlap. Illustrations of both 
types of problems follow. 

1. Problems primarily of interest to superintendents and 
principals 

(a) The sectioning of classes into two or more sections 
according to ability. This may be done by the use 
of intelligence or educational tests or by a combina- 
tion of both. 

(&) The selection of pupils for special classes for excep- 
tionally bright or exceptionally dull pupils, or the 
class arrangement of pupils with deficiencies in 
certain subjects. 

(c) The determination of the efficiency of the school as 
a whole by comparison of obtained scores with 
standard scores, and with those made by other 
schools. 

(d) The determination of 'whether the proper emphasis 
is given to all subjects. 
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(e) The comparison of different methods of instruction 
or the comparison of new methods with old methods. 
2. Problems primarily of interest to teachers 

(а) The determination of the efficiency of a class in the 
different subjects- Specifically, “ Is my class up 
to standard in arithmetic, history, geography, 
reading.? ’’ 

(б) Similar determination of the efficiency of pupils in a 
class. 

(c) The determination of whether different subjects 
are given the right emphasis. Specifically, “Am 
I giving too much or too little time to arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, in comparison with other sub- 
jects ? ” 

(d) The diagnosis of defects of pupils in the various 
subjects. For example, “ What phases of arith- 
metic need more attention ? of history ? of hand- 
writing.? ’’ 

(e) The determination of whether a pupil is doing as 
well as can be expected. This requires the use of 
both intelligence and educational tests. A pupil 
who scores high in an intelligence test should score 
equally high in an educational test. A pupil who 
scores low in an intelligence test cannot reasonably 
be expected to score high in an educational test. 
In other words, a pupil’s achievement is satisfac- 
tory if it is up to his level of intelligence. 

EXERCISES 

1. Obtain several group tests of intelligence for the elementary 
grades. Classify each as to whether verbal or non-verbal material 
predominates. 

2. Estimate the relative proportions of verbal and non-verbal 
material used in each of the tests obtained. 
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3. Attempt to find methods of organizing the material in intelli- 
gence tests other than those described in the text. 

4. Give a group test of intelligence to one or more grades. After 
scoring the tests, make frequency tables to show the degree of 
variability in each grade. 

5. Compute the mental age for each pupil. Are the pupils 
properly classified according to their mental ages ? 

6. Give the same pupils a group test of intelligence different from 
that used in Exercise 4. Compute mental ages for this test. How 
do the mental ages in the two tests compare ? 

A List of Group Tests of Intelligence for the Elementary Grades 

Army Group Intelligence Examination, Alpha. By a special committee of 
the National Research Council. For upper grades and high school. 
Has also been used for college students. Forms 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, each 
$3.00 per 100 booklets; Manual of Directions, 75^; Scoring Stencils, 
$1.25; Specimen Set, 80?i. Bureau of Educational Measurements, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Cole-Vincent Group Intelligence Test for School Entrance. By L. V. Cole and 
Leona E. Vincent. For kindergarten and Grade I. Consists of non- 
verbal material. One form, $5.40 per 100; Scoring Key, 35^i; Set of 
Stencil Cards, 35 Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence, Revised Edition. By W. P. Dearborn. 
Series I for Grades I to III and Series II for Grades IV to IX. Series 
I is entirely non-verbal, and Series II is nearly so. There are two 
parts to each series. $1.00 per package of 25 ; Manual of Directions, 
Set of Scoring Stencils, 25ji. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test. By Anna M. Engel. A standardized 
non-reading test for the first grade consisting entirely of pictorial 
material. Form A, $1.10 per package of 25, including Manual of Direc- 
tions and Key ; Specimen Set, lOji. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Detroit Advanced First-Grade Intelligence Test. By Harry J. Baker. A non- 
reading test for children having completed the first three months of 
school, up to and including low second grade pupils. Form A, $1.10 per 
package of 25, including Manual of Directions and Key ; Specimen Set, 
10^. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Goodenough Intelligence Test. By Florence L. Goodenough, A group test 
for kindergarten and Grades I, H, and III, based on characteristic 
differences in the spontaneous drawings of children. 60^ per package 
of 25, including Key and Mental Age Equivalents of Scores; Measure- 
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merit of Intelligence by Drawing (the author’s book containing directions 
for administering and scoring), $1.80. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Haggerty Intelligence Examination, By M. E. Haggerty. Group tests 
standardized by age and grade. Delta 1, for Grades I to III, consists 
of six sub-tests, five non-verbal and one verbal. Delta 2, for Grades III 
to IX, consists of six sub-tests that are modifications of the army 
examinations. Delta 1, $1.25 per package of 25, Key 10j^; Delta 2, 
$1.10 per package of 25, including Key; Manual of Directions, 25 ff. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Illinois General Intelligence Test, For Grades HI to VIII. Consists mostly 
of verbal material. Forms 1 and 2, each $2.00 per 100. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Miller Mental Ability Test. By W. S. Miller. For use in Grades VII to 
XII and with college freshmen. Three sub-tests dealing with verbal 
material. Forms A and B, each 80^ per package of 25; Manual of 
Directions, 15?^ ; Specimen Set, World Book Company. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Multi-Mental Scale. By W. A. McCall. For Grade III and above. The 
100 items of the tests are contained on a single sheet. Form 1, $1.00 
per 100; Manual of Directions and Scoring Stencils, 15 ^. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

National Intelligence Tests. Prepared under the auspices of the National 
Research Council of M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, 
G. M. Whipple, and R. M. Yerkes. For use in Grades III to VIII. 
The material and method are similar to those used in the army examina- 
tions. It includes Scales A and B with Forms 1, 2, and 3 of each. 
Each form, $1.25 per package of 25 ; Manual of Directions, 20 ; Speci- 
men Set, 45 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale. By Arthur S. Otis. Primary Examination, 
non-verbal, for Grades I to IV. Forms A and B, each $1.10 per pack- 
age of 25. Advanced Examination for Grades V to XII or any adult. 
Forms A and B, each $1.25 per package of 25 ; Manual of Directions, 
SOjf ; Specimen Set, 50^. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability {Intermediate Examination). 
By Arthur S. Otis. For use in Grades IV to IX. Forms A, B, and C, 
each 80 per package of 25, with Manual of Directions and Key; 
Specimen Set, 30fi. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. By Rudolf Pintner and Bess V, 
Cunningham. A group test of mental ability for kindergarten and first 
and second grades. The test consists entirely of pictures. Form A, 
$1.25 per package of 25, with Manual of Directions and Key ; Specimen 
Set, 15f5. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Pressey Classification and Verifying Tests. By S. L. Pressey. The Primary 
Test may be used in Grades I and II, the Intermediate in Grades III to 
VI, and the Senior in Grades VII and VIII. Primary Test, $1.50 per 
100; Intermediate and Senior Tests, $1.25 per 100. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. By L. M. Terman. For Grades VII 
to XII or college freshmen. Consists of ten sub-tests based on material 
similar to the army examinations. Forms A and B, each $1.20 per 
package of 25, with Manual of Directions and Key ; Specimen Set, 15 fi. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Achievement Tests 

As noted in Chapter II, standard achievement tests were 
developed in response to the need for more objective tests 
in measuring the results of teaching than those afforded by 
the ordinary methods of examining pupils. Such tests are 
now available for all the subjects included in the elementary 
grades. Their number is now so large that it would be im- 
possible to describe and evaluate all of them in the space 
available. The discussion will therefore be confined to 
typical tests for the elementary grades. The general prin- 
ciples that underlie the construction of standard achieve- 
ment tests have been outlined in Chapter II and have been 
discussed in Chapters V and VI in connection with intelli- 
gence tests. The most technical phases are outside the scope 
of this book. 

Types of tests. Most tests for elementary grade subjects 
may be classified under three types according to their pur- 
pose or function: (1) general survey tests that attempt to 
measure proficiency or skill in a subject or in some phase of 
a subject, (2) diagnostic tests that attempt to discover the 
weaknesses and strengths of pupils, (3) 'practice tests that 
attempt to furnish practice in those phases of each subject 
in which the pupil has not acquired the necessary skill. As 
we shall see in the following pages, these three phases of 
testing have been worked out more completely for some 
subjects than for others. 

I. AKITHMETTC^ 

As mentioned in Chapter I, the first standardized test in 
arithmetic was devised by Dr. C. W. Stone, who in connection 

^ Samples of the tests discussed in Chapters VII and VIII or others like 
them should be available for demonstration and examination. Students 
should have as much opportunity as possible to give and score the tests. 
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with his test made a study of the nature of ability in arithmetic. 
He came to the conclusion that instead of a single general 
ability, there were many relatively independent abilities. 
His conclusions in this matter are now generally accepted. 
It is obvious that they are of great importance in deciding 
not only what to teach and how to teach it but also what to 
measure. The point of view is now generally accepted that 
to teach arithmetic provision must be made for drill or prac- 
tice in each specific phase of the subject where proficiency is 
desired. According to this view a pupil may be proficient 
in the addition, for example, of exercises such as 8 + with- 
out being proficient at the same time in the addition of exer- 
cises like 18 + 7. Similarly, the fact that a pupil can mul- 
tiply 7 times 9 does not guarantee that he can multiply 9 
times 7. Since this holds true for all types of operations in 
arithmetic, it is important in teaching this subject to have 
tests for every phase of it so that the needs of the entire class 
as well as of the individual pupil may be discovered. 

In the attempt to do justice to all phases of arithmetic, 
many standardized tests have been constructed. Indeed 
the number is so large that it will be impossible to discuss all 
of them in this book, or any of them in great detail. Never- 
theless, a short explanation of the nature and function of 
typical tests will help us materially to acquire an understand- 
ing of tests in the field of arithmetic. For convenience, we 
may classify them under three main groups : (1) those that 
attempt to measure attainments or proficiency in the opera- 
tions of arithmetic, (2) those that attempt to measure attain- 
ment or proficiency in the solution of problems in arithmetic, 
(8) those that provide drill or practice for pupils according 
to their special needs. The first two types may each be sub- 
divided according to whether it is their function to make a 
survey of the general efficiency of a school or to diagnose the 
individual needs of a pupil. It should be noted, however. 
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that functions of different tests overlap considerably, so that 
some cannot be placed exclusively in any one of the above 
classifications. 

1. Tests Dealing with the Measurement of Proficiency in Con- 
nection with the Operations of Arithmetic ^ 

The Woody Arithmetic Scales, ^ Series A. This series of 
tests consists of four scales, one for each process — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. They are intended 
for use in Grades III to VIII. The examples in each scale 
vary in degree of difl&culty from those that can be performed 
by pupils in the lower grades to those that will tax the capac- 
ity of pupils in the upper grades. This difference is illus- 
trated by the first two examples as compared with the last 
two in the addition scale. These are : 

(37) (S8) 

16§ 

12| 25.09 -h 100.4 4- 25 -h 98.28 -f 19.3614 

21i 
321 

The time limit for each grade is twenty minutes, which per- 
mits most pupils to attempt all the examples that they have 
mastered. These scales reveal the skill a pupil or a class has 
attained in working with abstract numbers. The scales may 
also be used to discover the deficiencies of a pupil or a class. 
This may be done by making a double-entry table for a class, 
recording the examples that each pupil missed. Steps may 
then be taken to rectify the conditions that are found. In 
this respect the Woody Scales are superior to the tests that 

^ TBe author, publisher, and other information concerning each test 
referred to in this and the following chapter are given in the bibliography 
at the end of Chapter VIII. 

2 These scales have been revised and are now published both in their 
original form by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York, 
and as the Woody Arithmetic Scales, Van Wagenen Revision, by the Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


(1) (2) 

2 2 

3 4 
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are limited to one type of example for each of the four opera- 
tions. On the other hand, the Woody Scales are too brief 
to permit complete diagnosis. 

The Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals. This scale is 
intended for use in Grades III to VIII and, as the name sug- 
gests, consists of a mixed arrangement of examples from the 
four fundamentals. As in the Woody Scales, the examples 
are arranged in order of their difficulty. There are four dif- 
ferent forms of an approximately equal degree of difficulty 
so that the test may be repeated without danger of distorting 
a pupil’s score because of his previous acquaintance with the 
scale. There are 34 to 35 examples in each form. Norms 
are available for each grade. In general, the scale may be 
used for the same purpose as the Woody Scales. As a matter 
of fact, it was constructed by selecting suitable examples from 
these scales. 

The New Stanford Arithmetic Computation Test. This is 
Test 10 of the New Stanford Achievement Test and is part 
of the New Stanford Arithmetic Test. It is standardized 
for use in Grades II to IX inclusive. There are sixty items 
ranging in degree of difficulty from those suitable for pupils 
in Grade II to those suitable for pupils in Grade IX. The 
items were carefully selected, first on the basis of analyses 
of leading textbooks and tests in order to discover all possible 
types of examples, second in accordance with the judgment of 
four judges, and third on the basis of trial testing in a number 
of representative schools. Other valuable features of this 
test will be mentioned in Chapter VIII in the discussion of the 
New Stanford Achievement Test of which it is a part. 

The Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test. This test 
has been standardized after experimental work covering a 
period of several years. It has been standardized for 
Grades V to XII. The test consists of 100 examples divided 
into six sections, one each on the four operations with whole 
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numbers, fractions, decimals, and denominators; one on 
fractions, decimals, and per cents ; and one on miscellaneous 
items. Two forms of the test are published, equal in diflS- 
culty as well as similar in arrangement and content. Grade 
norms by half years for the total score and for each part are 
available as well as a table for transmuting scores to arith- 
metic grades. The median reliability of the test is .85. 

Tests Dealing with the Measurement of Proficiency in the 
Solution of Verbal Problems 

The New Stanford Reasoning Test. This is Test 9 of the 
New Stanford Achievement Test and is part of the New 
Stanford Arithmetic Test. It is standardized for use in 
Grades II to IX and consists of forty items increasing in 
degree of difficulty from first to last. The authors state that 
“ the guiding principles in the selection of problems for the 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test were that the problems should 
be worth while, that they should require real interpretative 
ability and not be made difficult through mere computation, 
and that they should be so clearly stated that the test would 
measure ability to think in quantitative terms; that is, 
arithmetic ability rather than chiefly a language function or a 
verbal intelligence.” The important question of reliability, 
number of forms, type of norms, etc., are discussed in 
Chapter VIII in our consideration of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test as a complete unit. 

The New Stone Reasoning Tests. The Stone Reasoning 
Test, as has been stated, was the pioneer standardized test 
in arithmetic. It has recently (19^7) been revised and 
extended for use in Grades IV to IX inclusive. There are 
two approximately equivalent forms, each consisting of 
twenty-one problems arranged in order of their diflficulty. 
The tests 3deld two scores, one for “ correct answer ” and 
one for “correct reasoning.” The point scores obtained 
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may be converted into such derived scores as T-scores and 
age and grade scores. 

The manual of directions, scoring key, and diagnostic 
record sheet provide for the administration and interpretation 
of the tests. They are not speed tests and are reasonable 
in the amount of time allowed a pupil. There are two tables 
in the manual of directions — one for correct answer ” and 
one for correct reasoning ’’ — that give reliability measures 
for each grade in which the tests may be used. These data 
include the number of cases on which the computations are 
based, the reliability coefficient, the probable error of r, the 
standard deviation, the index of reliability, the probable error 
of a score, the probable error of a score divided by a*, and 
the probable error of the estimated true score. These data 
provide the necessary information for the evaluation of the 
tests in terms of their reliability for groups and for individual 
pupils. 

The Monroe Reasoning Tests. These tests have been 
used extensively, partly because they were among the first 
available and partly because the arrangement is convenient 
for teachers with limited training in the use of tests. There 
are now three forms of an approximately equal degree of 
difficulty for use in Grades IV to VIII. Each form is divided 
into three tests, one for Grades IV and V, one for Grades VI 
and VII, and one for Grade VIII. Each test consists of 
fifteen problems so arranged that a pupil can do all his work 
on the test paper. The problems are carefully selected from 
representative textbooks and are evaluated according to their 
difficulty. Each problem is rated for (1) correct principle ” 
and (2) “ correct answer.” A numerical value is given to 
each problem in proportion to the degree of difficulty for each 
of the two elements just mentioned ; that is, a difficult prob- 
lem receives a higher numerical rating than an easy one. 
The comparative values for each problem are accurately 
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determined according to the performance of the pupils pre- 
viously tested in connection with the standardization of the 
tests. No credit is allowed for “ correct answer,” however, 
unless the problem is also solved satisfactorily so far as ‘‘ cor- 
rect principle ” is concerned. It is also possible to obtain a 
rate score. This consists of the sum of the principal values” 
of the problems that have been solved correctly in ten min- 
utes. In practice, this score is often ignored. The time 
limit for the test is twenty-five minutes. Norms are provided 
for each grade. 

The method used to determine the score of a pupil for 
“ correct principle ” sometimes allows the subjective element 
to creep in, because it is practically impossible to list all the 
possible correct methods of solving the problems. Monroe 
provides a scoring key for this purpose in which a number of 
acceptable solutions are listed. A pupil may have used other 
solutions that have not been listed in the key; the scorer 
is left to judge whether such solutions are acceptable. This 
also makes the scoring tediously slow if it is done conscien- 
tiously. On the other hand, the scoring of a pupiFs paper for 
correct principle ” permits a more adequate diagnosis of 
his performance than mere scoring for correct answer. 

The Stevenson Problem Analysis Test. It is the function 
of this test to determine whether pupils can read and analyze 
problems. To the extent that it accomplishes this purpose, 
it is diagnostic. The test can perhaps best be understood by 
an illustrative problem taken from it. 

On May 5th Alice deposited $0.50 in the school bank ; on the 10th 
she deposited $1.50; on the 15th she put in $0.50; and on the 20th 
she deposited $1.00. How much did she deposit all together during 
May? 

( ) A. Which of the following facts are given in the problem? 

1. The different amounts deposited. 

2. The total amotmt deposited. 

3. The interest paid by the bank. 

4. The time when the money was due. 
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( ) B. Which of the following things are you asked to jSnd oUt 

in the problem ? 

1. The profit gained on the deposits. 

2. The number of times that she deposited money. 

3. The total amount deposited. 

4. The amoxmt of each deposit. 

( ) C. Which of the following is the most reasonable answer? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

$22.00 $15.00 $1.00 $3.50 

( ) D, Which process should be used in solving the problem? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 

The procedure is explained to the pupils in connection with 
the trial problem above. After the pupils understand what 
they are to do, they are told to proceed in the same manner 
with the remaining tests. Ample time is allowed to finish 
the tests ; that is, this is not a speed test. There are two 
forms, each consisting of two separate tests, one for Grades 
IV-VI and the other for Grades VII~IX. Standards are 
provided for each grade. The test calls attention to an 
important phase of arithmetic which has largely been over- 
looked by teachers until recently; namely, the importance 
of the technical vocabulary in solving problems in arithmetic. 

The Compass Survey Tests. These tests were constructed 
by Knight, Greene, Ruch, and Studebaker. They are in- 
tended for use in general surveys of achievement in arithmetic 
and they supplement other tests by the same authors, which 
are described in the following pages. There are two forms 
of equal difficulty for use in Grades II to VIII. The test 
items suitable for use in Grades II, III, and IV are arranged 
in the Elementary Examinations, Forms A and B. The 
items suitable for use in Grades IV-VIII are arranged in the 
Advanced Examinations, Forms A and B. The following 
schedule of sub-tests will indicate the scope of the Elementary 
and Advanced Examinations. 
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TABLE 36 

Showing Scope of the Compass Survey Tests 


Pabt 

Elbmentajry Examinations 
(Grades 2, 3, 4) 

Advanced Examinations 
(Grades 4-8) 

1 

Addition 

Addition 

2 

Subtraction 

Subtraction 

3 

Multiplication 

Multiplication 

4 

Division 

Division 

5 


Percentage 

6 


General Problems 


It will be noted that the Elementary and the Advanced 
Examinations overlap. This overlapping is to provide for 
variations among courses of study in different schools. It 
will be noted also that the Advanced Examination attempts 
to survey the whole field of arithmetic. The Compass Survey 
Tests are designed to enable a teacher to take stock of her 
class as a whole from time to time so as to permit reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of achievement. It is intended also as a 
preliminary step to further detailed diagnosis of both class 
and individual weaknesses found in the various processes of 
arithmetic. To this end the authors of the test have selected 
the test items so that arithmetic examples of all types are 
included. This, of course, is necessary in order to test the 
pupils adequately. Complete directions for the administer- 
ing, scoring, and interpreting of the results are given in a 
manual of directions. 

The Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. This com- 
prises one of the most comprehensive series of all arithmetic 
tests. It consists of two forms, A and B, for use in Grades II 
to VIII. The general purpose is to enable the teacher to dis- 
cover a pupil’s weakness in a given process and also his weak- 
ness in any step of that process. For this purpose there are 
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twenty different tests. The comprehensiveness of the series 
is indicated by the following list : 

Test I. Addition of Whole Numbers. Grades 2-8 

Test II. Subtraction of Whole Numbers. Grades 2~8 
Test III. Multiplication of Whole Numbers. Grades 2-8 
Test IV. Division of Whole Numbers. Grades 4-8 
Test V. Addition of Fractions and Mixed Numbers. Grades 
5-8 

Test VI. Subtraction of Fractions and Mixed Numbers. 
Grades 5-8 

Test Vn. Multiplication of Fractions and Mixed Numbers. 
Grades 5-8 

Test Vin. Division of Fractions and Mixed Numbers. Grades 
5-8 

Test IX. Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication of Deci- 
mals. Grades 5-8 

Test X. Division of Decimals. Grades 6-8 
Test XI. Addition and Subtraction of Denominate Numbers. 
Grades 6-8 

Test Xn. Multiplication and Division of Denominate Num- 
bers. Grades 6-8 

Test Xm. Mensuration. Grades 7-8 
Test XIV. The Basic Facts of Percentage. 

Test XV. Interest and Business Forms. 

Test XVI. Definitions, Rules, and Vocabulary of Arithmetic. 
Grades 4-8 

Test XVn. Problem Analysis, Elementary. Grades 5-6 
Test XVni. Problem Analysis, Advanced. Grades 7-8 
Test XIX. General Problem Scale, Elementary. Grades 5-6 
Test XX. General Problem Scale, Advanced. Grades 7-8 

Each of the twenty tests provides for specific analysis of 
the steps or processes involved. For example, Test IV, 
which deals with the division of whole numbers, provides for 
diagnosis of the following factors : 

Part 1. The Vocabulary of Division 
Part 2. Fundamentals of Short Division 
Part 3. Short Division with Carrying 
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Part 4. Multiplication, Addition, and Subtraction Used in Divi- 
sion in Parts % 3, 5, 6, and 7 
Part 5. Estimating the First Quotient Figure 
Part 6. Fundamentals of Long Division ; Checking 
Part 7. Finding Errors in Long Division 

Each of the other nineteen tests similarly provides for 
analysis and diagnosis. A manual of directions is provided 
that explains in detail the construction of the tests and gives 
directions with regard to administering, scoring, interpreting 
results, and remedial steps which should follow the testing 
programs. The tests were devised by the authors of the 
Compass Survey Tests. 

3. Practice Tests in Arithmetic 

The logical step, after survey and diagnostic tests in arith- 
metic have been given, is to follow them with practice tests 
or exercises for the phases in which pupils have shown defi- 
ciencies. A number of practice tests are now available for 
this purpose. We shall here discuss only a few typical prac- 
tice tests as illustrations. 

The Schorling-Clark-Potter Instructional Tests in Arith- 
metic. This series of tests is by the same authors as the 
Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test. It consists of a 
booklet for each of Grades V to VIII. Each booklet consists 
of a set of inventory tests followed by several practice tests. 
An inventory test covers several operations. If the pupil 
fails to attain a set standard on the test (the standard being 
not more than one example wrong), he takes the practice 
tests that follow. If he does meet the standard on an in- 
ventory test, he skips to the next inventory test. There are 
three goals for each practice test for bright, average, and dull 
pupils. The pupil may, with the agreement of his teacher, 
decide on any one of the three standards. If he fails to meet 
his standard, he repeats the practice test until he does reach it. 
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Thus the pupil’s drill work is directed in accord with his 
needs. The drill in arithmetic may be made highly in- 
dividualized by the use of this material. It is easy to handle 
since there is a uniform time limit of four minutes for all the 
tests, inventory and practice, in the series. 

In the back of each booklet there is a set of diagnostic tests. 
They are accompanied by a chart showing which practice 
tests should be drilled on for each example in the diagnostic 
test missed by the pupil. 

There is also an individual record form on which the pupil 
can keep a record of his progress, and tabular forms for the 
class on which the teacher can keep a record of the class as a 
whole. 

The Courtis Practice Tests. This series consists of forty- 
eight sets of exercises dealing with the dfficulties found in the 
four fundamental operations with whole numbers. A feature 
of the tests is that they are self-diagnostic. The pupils begin 
by taking a test which selects the operations on which they 
need practice. Following the location of weaknesses, appro- 
priate remedial drill is given. The exercises are printed on 
cards covered with transparent paper on which the pupil 
writes his answer. Provision is made for the pupil to keep his 
own score, thus arousing his active interest in his progress. 
The tests are standardized so that the time allotment for the 
exercises on each card is uniform for the whole set. A time- 
saving feature of the test is that a pupil may score his own 
performance by reversing the card and reading the answers 
on the back. The ease with which the tests may be admin- 
istered makes it possible for a teacher to conduct the driU as 
individual instruction, each pupil doing the exercises that will 
increase his facility in a specified phase of arithmetic. 

The Studebaker Practice Exercises in Arithmetic. These 
cards are somewhat similar in function to the Courtis Practice 
Tests, They are intended to furnish general drill in the funda- 
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mental processes in arithmetic. The drill is provided by fifty 
cards that present each of the four fundamental operations in 
a mixed order. The exercises become more diflSicult as the 
pupil progresses through the set. Since each pupil advances 
at his own rate, the pupils will not finish the exercises at the 
same time. In other words, each pupil spends just the 
amount of time needed to acquire the necessary skill for 
each operation. The cards are ingeniously constructed so 
that the pupil writes his answer through perforations in the 
card on a sheet of paper underneath the card. When he has 
finished, he turns the card over and compares his results with 
the answers on the reverse side. The pupil is required to 
keep a record of his own progress from day to day. The 
teacher keeps a class record, which enables her to tell at a 
glance the degree of progress made by each member of the 
class. 

The Economy Remedial Exercise Cards. These cards are 
devised by the authors of the Compass Diagnostic Tests and 
the Compass Survey Tests. They are designed to remove 
specific disabilities in working with whole numbers that have 
been revealed in the diagnostic tests. For this purpose forty- 
one cards are available. These cards are correlated with the 
first four diagnostic tests that deal with whole numbers, 
listed on page 146. In this way the teacher can remedy mis- 
takes at once when diagnosis has been made. The exercises 
are printed on cards so perforated that a pupil can insert a 
sheet of paper under the card and write the answer imme- 
diately below each exercise. The answers are printed on the 
back of the cards so that each pupil can score his own per- 
formance. This permits individual instruction, as with the 
Courtis Tests, and allows each pupil to progress at his own 
rate. The authors of the test are planning similar cards that 
will deal in the same way with the skills required in the other 
sixteen Compass Diagnostic Tests. 
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The relation of testing in arithmetic to textbooks and 
courses of study. Makers of standard tests in arithmetic 
are confronted with the need of carefully examining and 
selecting their content. This practice has had a wholesome 
influence in creating the same attitude toward the content of 
textbooks and of courses of study. The recognition of the 
close relationship between testing and teaching forms the 
second important influence that is exercised by testing on the 
construction of modern arithmetic textbooks. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that standardized self -testing drills 
and remedial self-help material are now included as essential 
steps in the mastery of arithmetic. It is illustrated also by 
the use of supplementary workbooks that provide drill on 
the essentials as well as afford extra practice on persisting 
difficulties. A third important influence has caused teachers 
to recognize more definitely the need of providing for in- 
dividual differences among pupils. Consequently textbook 
writers have attempted to determine how frequently the 
various types of examples and problems should be presented 
to the pupils. They have also tried to analyze the difficulties 
pupils are likely to have and to design practice material that 
will enlist and retain interest and effort, etc. The three 
influences just described may be clearly seen in such text- 
books as the Modern-School Arithmetic,'^ the Standard Service 
Arithmetics,^ and the Searchlight Arithmetics,^ 

II. REAPING 

The present trend in the teaching and testing of reading. 
The outcomes to be sought in the teaching of reading have 

^ J. B. Clark, A. S. Otis, and C. Hatton, Modern-School Arithmetic, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ; 1929. Grades HI 
to VIII inclusive. 

^ F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker, and G. M. Ruch, Standard Service Arith- 
metics., Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago ; 1927 and 1928. Grades III to 
VIII inclusive. 

® B. R. Buckingham and W. J. Osburn, Searchlight Arithmetics, Ginn 
& Co., New York; 1927. Grades III to VIII inclusive. 
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never been entirely agreed upon by those responsible for the 
elementary grade curriculum. Until recently the emphasis 
has been placed almost entirely upon oral reading. Through 
this the teacher attempted to develop skill in pronunciation, 
enunciation, and expression. For the majority of teachers 
and pupils they were the outstanding conscious aims in 
reading. In its extreme form, placing emphasis upon the 
vocal phases of reading caused much time to be spent on 
elocution, and the reading textbooks were consequently 
equipped with many selections that lent themselves to this 
purpose. It is true that teachers believed that there was a 
close relation between fluency in oral reading and comprehen- 
sion of what was read. But the idea of measuring compre- 
hension by any method other than oral reading did not occur 
to them. 

In the light of modern research it appears that the objec- 
tives listed above are not the only ones, nor are they the most 
important ones to be attained. Indeed it was found that 
some of them could be attained more economically by other 
methods than those used in teaching oral reading. Other 
important discoveries showed little connection between 
fluency in oral reading and ability to get the thought from the 
printed page; so it was concluded that oral reading is of 
comparatively little use outside the oral reading class. Thus 
attention was turned to silent reading, which teachers had 
seldom considered important. Research soon revealed tre- 
mendous differences existing among the various pupils of a 
grade in speed and comprehension in reading. Some pupils 
not only read several times as rapidly as others but also com- 
prehended much more of what they read. It was realized 
also that silent reading is important as a tool in mastering 
many other subjects in school. Thus the pupil whose skill 
in silent reading was most highly developed had a tremendous 
advantage over other pupils in mastering the subjects in 
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which silent reading functioned. Attention was likewise 
called to the fact that most reading done in life outside of 
school is silent and not oral reading. 

The shift of emphasis to silent reading. Considerations 
similar to those mentioned have resulted in the shift of em- 
phasis to teaching silent reading. However, it soon became 
apparent that this is a very complex subject, probably requir- 
ing different techniques for teaching and testing its various 
phases. Thus in reading material of a factual nature where 
securing information is of primary importance, such phases 
as the rate of reading, comprehension, organization, and 
retention of material are the important skills to be developed. 
On the other hand, in reading poetry and literature, such 
phases as appreciation, enjoyment, expression, and compre- 
hension are important, while the rate of reading is of rela- 
tively little importance. 

Theoretically it is possible to construct standardized tests 
for measuring each of the phases of reading listed above. In 
practice, however, the construction of such tests is limited 
largely to the measurement of rate and of comprehension in 
the reading of factual material. In some tests rate and com- 
prehension are measured separately, while in others they are 
combined in a single score. Rate of reading can, of course, 
be determined by the amount done in a given time. In 
measuring comprehension, the three procedures most com- 
monly used require placing the material in one or more of the 
following forms : (1) a vocabulary test for measuring ability 
to understand or define words, (2) a sentence test for measur- 
ing the ability to comprehend sentences, (3) a paragraph 
reading test for measuring the ability to understand or com- 
prehend paragraphs. Much ingenuity has been exercised in 
the arrangement of the material and in the form of organiza- 
tion of each of these three types. This will be illustrated, in 
part, in the discussion of typical tests in the following pages. 
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It will be found also that of the three types of tests each one 
has its own advantages and limitations. The abilities meas- 
ured by them are all related to the ability to comprehend a 
passage of factual material, but not to the same extent or in 
the same way. That is, if a pupil shows poor ability to com- 
prehend a passage, it may be because of his poor vocabulary, 
his inability to condense the main idea into a single sentence, 
or his inability to grasp the main thought of a paragraph. 
In our discussion of diagnostic procedures we shall find that 
there are many causes for poor comprehension other than 
those that may be revealed by any of these three types 
of tests. 

In so brief a discussion of the nature and function of read- 
ing, it is impossible to do more than outline some of the out- 
standing problems. More detailed accounts may be found 
in books dealing with the social and psychological factors 
involved. For our purpose we can best proceed by discuss- 
ing the different types of reading tests now in use. 

The Monroe Silent Reading Tests. These tests are among 
the first and the most widely used of all reading tests. There 
are three forms, each consisting of two tests. Test I is to 
be used in Grades III, IV, and V, while Test II is to be used 
in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. The exercises consist of short 
paragraphs taken from school readers and children’s books. 
They are arranged according to their diiBBiculty. Following 
each paragraph is a question on its content which the pupil 
is required to answer. Only five minutes are allowed for 
the whole test. The directions for the test are read by both 
teacher and pupils. The rate of reading is determined by the 
number of words read in a minute, and the comprehension is 
determined by the number of questions answered correctly. 
The scoring is done by means of a scoring key. The nature 
of the test is illustrated by the sample paragraph appearing 
in the instructions to the pupils : 
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I am a little dark-skinned girl. I wear a slip of brown buckskin and a 
pair of soft moccasins. I live in a wigwam. What kind of a girl do 
you think I am? 

Chinese French Indian African Eskimo 

The Monroe Silent Reading Tests have been recently re- 
vised. The time has been shortened to four instead of five 
minutes. Some ambiguities in the first edition have been 
corrected. The author of the test does not claim that it 
measures all phases of silent reading, but that its purpose is 
to “ measure the ability of pupils to read simple paragraphs 
for the purpose of answering specific questions.’' This limita- 
tion, if kept in mind, will prevent many erroneous interpre- 
tations of pupils’ reading scores. While this test has now 
been superseded by others that are more reliable for measur- 
ing the reading attainment of individual pupils, it has had a 
very useful function in acquainting numerous teachers with 
the objective method of measuring silent reading. It has 
also been valuable in setting up norms for both rate and com- 
prehension in reading by the grades for which it is standard- 
ized. Thus it helps teachers to secure more definite notions 
concerning the normal degree of proficiency for pupils in the 
various grades. 

The Burgess Picture Supplement Scale. This scale is 
designed for Grades III to VIII. The fact that there are 
four forms makes it possible to give the test at relatively 
frequent intervals. In every form there are twenty para- 
graphs that give the pupil specific directions to follow in 
connection with the pictures that supplement each para- 
graph. Five minutes are allowed in which to do the work 
specified in as many of these paragraphs as possible. The 
point score taken from the results can be converted by means 
of a table into a ‘‘ derived score ” on a scale ranging from 0 
to 100. This scale is so arranged for each grade that 50 is 
the standard score. An illustrative paragraph follows : 
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1. Here is a picture of a girl’s head. Take your pencil and quickly 
draw a circle around the picture to make a frame for it. Do not 
spend time trying to make a very good circle, but draw it quickly 
the first time ; then go on and read what the next paragraph tells 
you to do. 

Teachers and others who use reading tests have liked a 
number of features of the Burgess Scale, which has conse- 
quently had an extensive use. Among the limitations of the 
scale may be mentioned its brevity, a factor that makes it 
relatively tinreliable as an indication of ability of individual 
pupils. It is printed on a single large sheet and is therefore 
rather awkward for pupils to handle. Nor is it entirely 
objective in its directions to pupils or its instructions for 
scoring. Instead of giving two scores, as the Monroe Test 
does, the Burgess Scale yields a single score based upon the 
number of paragraphs read correctly in the given amount of 
time. In spite of the limitations pointed out, and possibly 
others not specifically mentioned, the scale has been of great 
value in directing attention to the more objective methods of 
measuring silent reading. 

The Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale. This scale is 
designed for Grades II to XII. There are ten forms. The 
exercises composing each form consist of paragraphs arranged 
in order of their increasing difficulty, each paragraph followed 
by one or more questions to be answered by the pupil. This 
is not a speed test ; therefore pupils may reread the exercises 
in order to determine the correct answer. The point scores 
made by pupils may be converted into derived scores that 
aid in interpreting the pupil’s reading achievement. One of 
these is the T-score,^ which is derived from the standard 
deviation of the distribution of the scores obtained by all 
twelve-year-old pupils regardless of their grade. The unit 
of this derived score is .1 o- (one tenth of the standard devia- 

^ A more detailed explanation ortbe derivation of T-scores will be given 
in Chapter IX- 
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tion) . Since the distribution of reading achievement indi- 
cated by this scale is assumed to lie between — 5.0 o* and 
+ 5.0 cr, the division into tenths gives a total of 100 units. 
The scale therefore ranges from 0 to 100 in terms of the 
T-score. The T-score may also be converted into a reading 
age for each pupil. This is done by determining the average 
T-score for pupils of each chronological age. The two 
derived scores mentioned may be obtained for any given 
point score by referring to a table in the manual of directions 
for using the scale. Thus if a pupil’s reading age, as de- 
termined by this scale, is found to be twelve years and three 
months, he is said to have the same reading achievement as 
the average pupil of that chronological age. 

The longer time (thirty minutes) that is allowed the pupil 
and the greater length of the test makes power rather than 
speed the factor of reading that is measured. From the 
point of view of the classroom teacher the scale is easy to 
administer, score, and interpret. The exercises are suffi- 
ciently similar to the matter that a pupil meets in his every- 
day silent reading to give a fair measure of his actual ability 
in this phase of reading. The fact that the scale can be used 
in a number of consecutive grades makes it possible to set up 
for the different grades norms that provide definite and con- 
crete information concerning the normal differences which 
may be expected in the achievement from grade to grade. 
Unfortunately the scoring, not being entirely objective, is 
rather slow and tedious. Also the reliability of the scale is 
relatively low, decreasing its usefulness for individual testing. 

The Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3. There are 
two forms of this test, each for Grades VI to XII. Each 
form consists of three parts, or tests : a vocabulary test, a 
sentence test, and a paragraph reading test. The time 
allowed for these three tests is five, three, and twenty minutes 
respectively. The directions for administering, scoring, and 
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interpreting the test are given in a manual that also provides 
norms according to age and grade. With three tests, each 
one measuring a different phase of silent reading, the examina- 
tion offers some provision for diagnosis. The items in each 
of the three tests are arranged in order of their increasing 
difl&culty. Each test provides for objective scoring, for the 
pupil must underline the correct words in the vocabulary 
test ; he also must underline True ” or False,’’ according 
to which word he thinks best answers each statement in the 
sentence reading test ; finally he must underline the words 
or statements that best sum up the contents of the paragraph 
he has read in the paragraph reading test. 

The New Stanford Reading Test. The first part of this 
test is a comprehension test consisting of three pages divided 
into paragraphs. In each paragraph are blanks that must 
be filled to complete the meaning of the paragraph. There 
is a total of eighty such blanks. The attempt has been made 
to hold the interest of the pupils by giving useful information 
in each paragraph. A total of twenty-five minutes is allowed 
for this section of the test. The time allotment is again suffi- 
cient to make the test one of reading power or comprehension 
rather than one of speed. The second part of the test is a 
vocabulary or word meaning test consisting of eighty mul- 
tiple-choice questions in which the words have been carefully 
selected and arranged. A total of ten minutes is allowed for 
this part of the test. In the reading test, as in the other parts 
of the New Stanford Achievement Test, the authors have 
taken unusual care to provide for ease in interpreting the 
scores. Other valuable features of all parts of the test will 
be discussed in Chapter VIII. 

The Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. This test 
is designed for use in Grades I, II, and III. It has two parts. 
The first of the two parts is made up of twenty-five exercises, 
each requiring the pupil to carry out a direction, such as 
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Put a stem on the apple or “ Put a cross on the ball/’ 
The second part consists of twenty questions that are either 
true or false. The pupil answers each question by under- 
lining the word “ Yes ” if he thinks the question true, and 

No ” if he believes the question false. Test 1 allows twenty 
minutes, while Test 2 allows two minutes. The directions 
for administering, scoring, and interpreting Sigma 1 are given 
in the manual of directions. This manual also contains 
norms for both grade and age. 

Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs. The testing of oral 
reading is still largely on a subjective basis. However, Gray 
has attempted to put the measurement of oral reading on an 
objective basis. His test consists of twelve paragraphs 
arranged in order of their increasing difficulty. The test 
may be used in Grades I to VIII. It attempts to discover 
six types of errors : complete mispronunciations, partial mis- 
pronunciations, omissions, substitutions, insertions, repeti- 
tions. Only one pupil may be tested at a time, and during 
the administration of the test no other pupils should be 
present. The examiner records the errors made as the pupil 
reads. Norms are available for each grade. Only one form 
of the test has been designed. The fact that only one pupil 
can be tested at a time necessarily reduces the amount of 
testing of oral reading that can be done. No doubt the 
scarcity of standardized tests for oral reading may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that we are still far from a definite knowledge 
of the legitimate functions of oral reading, and from a similar 
knowledge of the amount and kind of oral reading that should 
be done. Some authorities, for example, have held that 
excessive oral reading is detrimental to the effective teaching 
of silent reading. It has even been suggested that perhaps 
silent reading should be taught before oral reading. 

Diagnosis in connection with reading. As is the case with 
other subjects abeady discussed, standardized tests should 
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lead to a detailed diagnosis of a pupil’s performance. At 
present the tests available are chiefly limited to the survey 
type, although some permit rough diagnosis. However, the 
literature on the psychology of teaching silent reading gives 
many concrete suggestions for diagnosing a pupil’s per- 
formance. Among the more common causes for poor silent 
reading, we may list the following : 

1. Poor vocabulary 

2. Excessive vocalization and lip movement 

3. Too many fixations of the eye in reading 

4. Regressive eye movements 

5. Short span of attention 

6. Short unit of visual recognition 

7. Defective intelligence 

8. Defective vision 

9. Wrong training in phonetics 

The list above merely illustrates some of the many causes 
of poor silent reading that may be discovered by adequate 
diagnosis. Starch ^ has attempted to analyze the steps or 
processes involved in the complete act of reading, as follows : 

1. Reception upon the retina of the stimuli from the 
printed page 

2. The range of the field of distinct vision on the retina 

3. The range of attention in apprehending visual stimuli 

4. Movements of the eyes 

5. Transmission of the visual impressions from the retina 
to the visual centers of the brain 

6. Establishment or arousal of association processes 
whereby the incoming impulses are interpreted 

7. Transmission of the impulses from the visual centers to 
the motor speech centers 

^ Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology, page 302. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York; 1927. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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8. Transmission of motor impulses from the speech centers 
to the muscles of the vocal chords, tongue, lips, and re- 
lated parts 

9. Execution of the movements of the speech organs in 
speaking words 

Starch points out that only the first six are involved in 
silent reading. It is obvious, however, that each step is 
rather complex and may be analyzed into sub-processes. 
The actual and specific causes that contribute to deficiency in 
silent reading, if discovered at all, may not be observed until 
the teacher has made a careful and painstaking study of each 
individual case. 

The relation of testing to teaching of reading. With the 
increasing realization of the importance of silent reading and 
the improvement in the technique of measuring its important 
phases, great changes have been made in both content and 
method. For example, flash cards are now used from the 
first grade on in order to establish good habits in eye move- 
ments, satisfactory attention, comprehension, etc. A veri- 
table revolution has taken place in textbooks for reading. 
Great attention is paid, for example, to such matters as 
vocabulary, size of print, length and regularity of lines, 
content of selections, self -testing, etc. 

in. HANDWKITING 

The Thorndike Handwriting Scale. As stated in Chap- 
ter I, the credit for devising the first handwriting scale be- 
longs to Dr. E. L. Thorndike. The scale described here was 
constructed for use in Grades V to VIII. It was constructed 
on the basis of general merit of a large number of samples of 
handwriting as rated by twenty-three to fifty-five competent 
judges. The samples comprising the scale are so arranged 
that they increase in merit in equal steps from a quality of 4 
to one of 18. The worst sample, 4, was artificially produced 
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and is described as having ‘‘ zero ” merit, while the best 
sample, 18, was taken from a copybook. The intermediate 
samples were taken from the actual handwriting of school 
children. For each of several of the steps in the scale there 
is but one sample, while for others there are several samples. 
The chief pmpose of the scale is to reduce the errors made by 
teachers in grading handwriting for general merit. The 
Thorndike Scale was soon in widespread use and is still rather 
generally employed. The detailed construction and use of 
the scale can best be understood from Thorndike’s account 
in his booklet on Bandwriting?- 

The Ayres Handwriting Scale. The next handwriting 
scale was devised by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres in 191S. This 
scale was standardized on the basis of legibility. The hand- 
writing that could be read the most rapidly was assumed to 
be the most legible. A number of selected and competent 
judges were accurately timed while they read a number of 
samples of handwriting. The results obtained by the various 
judges were then averaged and the scale was constructed. The 
first edition contained three styles of handwriting ; namely, 
slant, semi-slant, and vertical. There were eight samples of 
handwriting for each style. As the moderate slant style of 
handwriting came to predominate over the other styles, the 
need for a multi-slant scale decreased. The 1917 edition of 
the Ayres Scale, also known as the Gettysburg Edition, con- 
tains the generally accepted moderate slant style. This edi- 
tion has been reprinted again and again and has probably 
been used more extensively than any other handwriting scale. 
We shall therefore discuss it somewhat fully as representative 
of scales measuring general achievement in handwriting. 

Giving and scoring the Ayres test Detailed directions ac- 
company the scale and of course should be followed in using 

^ E. L. Thorndike, Handwriting, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; 1912. 
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it. The rate score is obtained simply by counting the number 
of letters written per minute by each pupil. The legibility 
or quality of a pupil’s writing is determined by comparing it 
with the various steps on the scale and assigning to it the 
value^^of the step that it most nearly resembles. It will be 
noted that as this requires a degree of subjective judgment, 
different raters will not always agree exactly on the value of 
a given paper or sample. The disagreement is much less, 
however, than that shown between judges who do not use a 
scale. The accuracy with which the scale is used increases 
with familiarity and practice. When inexperienced teachers 
use the scale, it is well to have two or more teachers rate in- 
dependently the same set of handwriting papers and then 
take the average of the ratings for each pupil. If two or 
more teachers are not available, a teacher can increase her 
accuracy by rating each paper two or more times and taking 
the average of these ratings. 

Norms and their use. The Ayres Scale sets up for Grades II 
to VIII inclusive norms for legibility and also for rate of 
handwriting. These norms are shown in Figure 12. Such 
norms are valuable to the teacher in a number of ways. 
They make it possible for her to determine the efficiency of 
her instruction with reference to the individual as well as to 
her class or grade. With them the supervisor or principal 
can judge more accurately the efficiency attained in teaching 
different classes or grades, and can compare each grade or 
school with other typical grades or schools. This is ob- 
viously very useful information. 

Handwriting scales may be used to discover how well a 
pupil ought to write in order to meet ordinary life require- 
ments outside the school. Thus Freeman ^ found by his 

^ P. N. Freeman, “Handwriting,” in Minimum Essentials in Elementary- 
School Subjects — Standards and Current Practices (Fourteenth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I), pages 61-77. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois ; 1915. 
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Fig. 12, Showing graphically the Ayres norms for rate and quality in 
handwriting. (Reproduced from the Ayres Eandwriting Scale, by per- 
mission of the Russell Sage Foundation, publishers.) 

investigation among business men that they considered a 
quality of 60 on the Ayres Scale as satisfactory for ordinary 
business purposes. It will be noted with reference to Fig- 
ure 12 that the average for the eighth grade is 62. In a more 
recent investigation Kirk ^ determined the handwriting pro- 
ficiency found among people in a wide variety of vocations, 
using samples of both social correspondence and vocational 
handwriting. This he did by obtaining many specimens of 
handwriting from people in many different vocations. These 
specimens were then rated on the Ayres Scale to determine 
the average for each group. In this way he found that 
the average quality of handwriting in social correspondence 
ranged from 35.9 for physicians to 51.4 for housekeepers, with 


1 John G. Rirk, “Handwriting Survey to Determine Grade Standards,” 
in Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XIII, pages 181-188, 259-272; 
March and April, 1926. 
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the average of 47 for all the groups compared. Similarly, he 
found that handwriting for vocational purposes ranged from 
an average of 44.4 for shipping clerks to 68.8 for elementary 
teachers, with the average of 54.4 for all of the groups. As 
Kirk points out, the averages obtained for the different voca- 
tional groups are not necessarily as high as the employers 
would like to have them, though they are not so low as to dis- 
qualify the employees concerned. Kirk next prepared a 
questionnaire in which he asked business executives what 
quality of handwriting they demanded. The average quali- 
ties demanded by thirty executives who answered the ques- 
tionnaire were as follows : 


Waybiiling and tracing 75 

Accounting 72 

Post-office clerks 70 

General clerical 65 

Stock department 60 

Factory 50 

Retail-sales clerks 50 

Hand-addressers 50 

Telephone operators and supervisors 50 

Messengers 42 

Shipping and receiving clerks 85 


The foregoing shows sufficiently how handwriting scales 
and norms may be used to establish more definite objectives 
or goals to strive for in the teaching of handwriting. It is 
ob\dously a waste of time to go far beyond social and voca- 
tional requirements, CvSpecially because in so doing time and 
effort would be taken from other school subjects. As a 
result of his study Kirk ^ sets up the standards for the various 
grades as indicated in Table 36. 

While standards derived in the manner indicated above 
are not infallible objectives for pupils and teachers, they 
are far safer than standards set by subjective opinion. 

* Op. dU page 271. 
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They should not, of course, be regarded as permanent ; other 
investigations, changing requirements in the use of hand- 
writing outside the school, better methods of teaching hand- 
writing, or other forces may demand their modification. 

TABLE 36 

Showing Grade Standards in Handwriting 






Grades 





I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Speed (letters per 
minute) .... 

30 

35 

45 

55 

65 

70 

75 

80 

80 

Quality (Ayres Scale) 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 


Diagnostic scales and charts. The foregoing discussion 
has dealt primarily with the general achievement of pupils in 
handwriting. However, when a pupil's handwriting is dis- 
covered to be unsatisfactory, good teaching requires that the 
reason be determined as far as possible. For this purpose 
charts and scales have been devised that aid in the discovery 
of defects in writing. Thus Freeman has worked out a chart 
consisting of five scales to determine whether a pupil violates 
one or more of five essential traits or characteristics found in 
good handwriting. These scales are : 


1. Uniformity of slant 
Uniformity of alignment 

3. Quality of line 

4. Letter formation 

5. Spacing 


Each scale shows three qualities of excellence for the trait 
with which it deals — excellent, mediocre, and poor. Thus 
the teacher can take each pupil’s handwriting and, by plac- 
ing it alongside the scale, she can determine the quality 
from the point of view of slant, for instance. With a little 
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practice a pupil can be taught to analyze his own handwriting 
in this way. This procedure has the obvious advantage of 
enabling the teacher and the pupil to discover the weaknesses 
in handwriting that need special attention. 

Many causes of illegibility in handwriting have remained 
unsuspected until recent times. Thus L. C. and S. L. Pres- 
sey ^ found approximately three thousand different illegibili- 
ties in the handwriting of children and adults. Among these 
there were 284 general characteristics that interfered with 
reading. Some examples of these characteristics are as 
follows: words crowded, writing too angular, rewriting, 
breaks between letters, loops too long, letters crowded, poor 
spelling, crowding at side of paper, etc. These writers also 
investigated to determine which letters of the alphabet 
caused the most trouble. Thus they found that the capital 
letters, with the exception of J, gave relatively little trouble. 
Among the small or lower-case letters, r yielded a total of 
836 of the illegibilities, or 12 per cent of the total number. 
They found that the six small letters r, n, a, d, and o ac- 
counted for about one half of all the illegibilities. Table 
87 shows the sixty-three malformations of letters and the 
frequency with which each error occurs. 

In Table 87 the figures indicate the frequency for one 
thousand malformations. It is clear that charts made from 
such tables will be exceedingly valuable for diagnostic and 
practice purposes in handwriting. Lehman and Pressey^ 
report an experiment in which they used a chart constructed 
from the foregoing material. A group of twenty-three 4B 
pupils were examined as to their illegibilities in handwriting. 

^ L. C. and S. L. Pressey, “Analyses of Three Thousand Illegibilities in 
the Handwriting of Children and Adults,” in Educational Research Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, pages 5^70-273 ; September 28, 1927. 

2 Hilda Lehman and Luella C. Pressey, “The Efectiveness of Drill in 
Handwriting to Remove Specific Illegibilities,” in School and Society, 
Vol. XXVII, pages 546-548; May 5, 1928. 
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TABLE 37 


Showing Sixty-Three Malformations of Letters, with the Fre- 
quency OF Occurrence of Each 


a 

like 

u 


30 

n 

like 

V 

11 

a 


0 


24 

n 


8 

5 

a 

(t 

ci 


7 

0 

tt 

a 

34 

b 

<( 

li 


8 

0 

tt 

r 

8 

b 

tt 

1 


5 

0 

closed 


6 

b 

« 

k 


4 

0 

like 

^ • • • 

5 

b 

tt 

f 


4 

r 


i 

59 

c 

it 

e 


18 

r 

too small 


5 

c 

tt 

i 


12 

r 

like 

8 

15 

c 


a 


4 

r 


n 

13 

d 

it 

cl 


41 

r 


u 

8 

d 

tt 

I 


5 

T 

tt 

e 

4 

d 

Cfi 

a 


4 

s 

indistinct 


26 

e 

closed 



52 

s 

like 

r 

10 

e 

too high 



7 

8 

tt 

i 

5 

e 

like 

c 


5 

8 

tt 

0 

4 

f 


oj 


5 

t 

tt 

1 

19 

f 

tt 

b 


5 


cross above 


11 

9 

tt 

y 


13 


no cross 


7 

k 

tt 

li 


19 


cross right 


6 

h 

tt 

V 


9 


cross left 


5 

h 

tt 

b 


7 

u 

like 

01 . 

7 

h 

tt 

1 


7 

ur 


w 

4 

i 

tt 

c 


10 

V 

tt 

n ^ 

6 


dot right 



10 

V 

tt 

r 

4 


dot left 



10 

w 

tt 

u 

8 


no dot 



4 

w 

tt 

Wi 

4 

k 

like 

h 


8 

wr 

tt 

UT . 

4 

1 

uncrossed t 


10 

D 

not closed 


4 

1 

too short 



8 

I 

like 

cl 

8 

m 

like 

w 


14 

T 

tt 

L 

4 

n 

it 

u 


59 










Miscellaneous letters 

205 






Miscellaneous capitals 

41 


The teacher then met these pupils for remedial work for a half 
hour twice a week. The same teacher also taught a class of 
nineteen 3A pupils who took the handwriting drill given regu- 
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larly in the school. The conditions in the two groups were 
the same except that remedial help was given to the first 
group on their illegibilities in handwriting. Both groups 
were tested before and after the experiment in writing a dicta- 
tion exercise and a composition, which were then rated on 
the Ayres Scale. The results of the experiment are shown in 
Table 38. In this table the group taught by the usual method 
is called the “ control ’’ group, while the one receiving reme- 
dial help is called the “ experimental ” group. 

TABLE 38* 


Median Standing of a Class before and after Twelve Weeks op 
Drill in Legibiutt, Compared with Results from a Class Not 
So Drilled 



Dictation Exbecisb 

Composition 

Speed 

Quality 

Speed 

Quality 

Con- 

trol 

Experi- 

mental 

Con- 

trol 

Experi- 

mental 

Con- 

trol 

Experi- 

mental 

Con- 

trol 

Experi- 

mental 

Beginning .... 

46 

51 

31 

32 

30 

32 

17 

19 

End 

58 

69 

34 

46 

30 

41 

14 

29 

Gain 

j 

12 

18 

3 

14 

0 

9 

-3 

10 


♦From Lehman and Pressey, op. cit. 


Practice tests in handwriting. We have been shown how 
specific defects in handwriting may be discovered by the use 
of diagnostic tests and charts. Since different pupils will 
not always have the same difficulties, it follows that they will 
not need the same type of practice for their handwriting. 
Practice material should therefore be sufficiently flexible to 
give each pupil the kind of practice that he needs. One of 
the fiirst men to devise a set of practice tests for handwriting 
was S. A. Courtis. The materials for the Courtis Practice 
Tests consist of a teacher’s manual of directions, a pupil’s 
daily lesson book together with a pupil’s daily record card 
and graph, and a class record sheet. The first step in the use 
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of these practice tests is to give a preliminary or diagnostic 
test to discover the individual needs of the pupils. The pro- 
cedure almost immediately changes to that of individual 
instruction because each pupil passes from one exercise to 
the next as soon as he has attained the standard agreed upon. 
Each pupil is shown how to direct his own progress by scoring 
and keeping records of his daily work. 

Another example of practice tests in handwriting is found 
in the Learner Diagnostic Practice Sentences. This system 
attempts to provide practice in writing letters and words 
that are most frequently used. The words and sentences 
used incorporate the words from the Ayres spelling list that 
are most often used in life outside the school. In one arrange- 
ment the set includes alphabet cards for each pupil, practice 
cards for sentences, a handwriting scale, a diagnostic chart of 
illegibilities in handwriting, and suggestions for follow-up 
work. One purpose of the practice material is to allow the 
individual to progress according to his individual ability. 

The relation of handwriting tests to methods of teaching. 
As may readily be seen from the preceding discussion, the use 
of the diagnostic and practice test in handwriting makes it 
necessary to consider methods of teaching as well as systems 
of handwriting. A detailed consideration of these problems 
would be beyond the scope of this book. The relative merits 
of the various methods or systems of teaching handwriting 
must be determined partly on psychological and partly on 
social grounds. Psychology must tell us which methods are 
most effective in obtaining a desired result. Social con- 
siderations must tell us the results we should strive to obtain. 
However, we do not need complete or final solutions before 
we can improve present practices in handwriting. To attain 
this result, the tests we have discussed will be found very 
helpful. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Achievement Tests {Continued) 

IV. SPELLING 

Like handwriting, spelling was one of the first subjects to 
be investigated. The investigations have dealt both with 
the testing of spelling proficiency and with the selection of 
words that should be taught. The work of Rice in this con- 
nection has been referred to in Chapter I. It has since been 
followed by a number of studies made with the purpose of 
selecting the words most commonly used in the English lan- 
guage. The work of the following investigators may be 
mentioned : (1) R. C. Eldridge, a New York business man, 
made a tabulation of words in four different newspapers. 
He found a total of 43,989 running words, which reduced 
to a total of 6002 different words. (2) W. F. Jones of 
the University of South Dakota obtained 75,000 themes 
from school children of four different states. He found a 
total of 15,000,000 running words written by 1050 pupils in 
Grades II to VIII inclusive. These reduced to a total of 
4532 different words. The largest written vocabulary pos- 
sessed by any one pupil was that of an eighth-grade girl 
who used 2812 different words. (3) L. P. Ayres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation tabulated words from 2000 letters 
dealing for the most part with business matters. In a total 
of 23,629 running words he found 2001 different words. 
(4) Daniel Starch tabulated words of forty authors found 
in eleven high-grade magazines. This yielded approximately 
40,000 running words, or 5903 different words. Of these 
words, 3111 occurred only once each. That is, only 2792 
occurred twice or more. (5) W. N. Anderson examined 3723 
letters written by adults in various walks of life. He found a 
total of 361,184 running words and 9223 different words. 

170 
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A number of similar studies have been made, but the ex- 
amples given will suffice to illustrate the fact that the studies 
agree that there is a comparatively small number of words 
in common use. Word lists have been made by combining 
several such studies. Thus Professor E. L. Thorndike has 
compiled a Teacher's Word Booh containing the 10,000 words 
most commonly used in the English language. This list 
shows the words most often met in reading. Similarly a 
list of the 10,000 words used most commonly in adult corre- 
spondence has been compiled by Ernest Horn of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. It is clear that lists of this type are ex- 
tremely valuable in selecting words to teach. It is clear also 
that in making spelling tests and scales it is important to 
include the words most commonly used. It is obviously a 
waste of time to teach words that pupils will very rarely be 
called upon to spell outside the school. 

The Ayres Spelling Scale. In constructing this scale, 
Ayres combined the words found in four word lists of the kind 
described above. Two lists were obtained by compiling 
words found in letters, one was based on words found in high- 
grade literature, and one on words found in newspapers. In 
this way Ayres obtained a total of 368,000 running words 
written by 2500 different individuals. From this list he 
selected the 1000 words that occurred most frequently. This 
list was divided into fifty sub-lists of 20 words each, to be 
spelled by pupils in various cities throughout the United 
States. Each list of 20 words was spelled by 70,000 pupils, 
making a total of 1,400,000 spellings or an average of 1400 
spellings for each of the 1000 words. In this way the spell- 
ing difficulty of each word was determined as indicated by 
pupils in Grades II to VIII. The words were then arranged 
in twenty-six lists so that all the words in a given list were of 
about the same difficulty. The scale shows the percentage of 
pupils in each grade who should spell a given word correctly. 
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The Ayres Scale can conveniently be utilized in making 
spelling tests. The author suggests that a test should include 
twenty words, selected from a column of suitable difficulty 
for the grade to be tested. The numbers at the head of the 
column indicate the standard score for the grade or pupil 
tested. In order to make the scale more usable for the 
upper grades, B. R. Buckingham standardized 505 additional 
words and included them with the Ayres Scale. His edition 
is therefore called the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale. But the words added were not selected on the 
basis of usage, and thus do not have the same significance as 
those of the original Ayres list. 

The Iowa Spelling Scale. This scale is somewhat similar 
to the Ayres Scale. It was constructed by E. J. Ash- 
baugh from a vocabulary study by W. N. Anderson. 
The material comprised 3723 letters of personal correspond- 
ence by Iowa people. The scale differs from the Ayres 
Scale in that it includes nearly 3000 words (2977 to be exact) 
instead of the 1000 included in the Ayres Scale. Ashbaugh 
determined the spelling difficulty of all the words in the scale 
by having Iowa school children in Grades II to VIII spell 
them. Each word was spelled by two hundred or more 
children in each grade. The scale was originally published 
in three booklets, this arrangement making possible a more 
accurate placement of words. There is a separate scale for 
each grade in a more recent form of the scale. The larger 
number of words in the Iowa Scale makes it usable as a basic 
word list for teaching spelling, as well as for making up 
spelling tests for the various grades. 

The Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Test. The author 
of this test, W. S. Monroe, considers that the spelling of 
words in context, or in sentences, presents a more natural 
spelling situation than is presented by words dictated from 
a column ; that is, it is more in accord with the requirements 
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for spelling in life outside the school. He presents evidence to 
show that the norms for words taken from the Ayres Scale 
are lower when the words are presented in sentences than 
when presented in column form. The words in the Monroe 
Test are taken from the Ayres Scale. There are three tests 
with 50 words in each, one for Grades III and IV, one for 
Grades V and VI, and one for Grades VII, VIII, and the high 
school. The words for the first of these tests are taken from 
Column M of the Ayres Scale, those for the second from 
Column Q, and those for the third from Columns S, T, and 
U. The time allowed for dictating the sentences was deter- 
mined by the rate of speed in writing of more than six thou- 
sand Kansas school children. Specific directions for giving 
and scoring the tests, as well as norms for each grade, ac- 
company the tests. 

The New Stanford Dictation Test This test is standard- 
ized for Grades II to IX inclusive. It makes use of the sen- 
tence method, considered superior by the authors because it 
approaches more nearly the requirements of daily life. It is 
given as a ‘‘ dictation test ’’ rather than a spelling test,” 
“ for the sake of naturalness and in order to avoid the mental 
confusion which many pupils experience when they are con- 
scious of the fact that they are being tested in spelling.” 
Nearly all the words dictated count toward a pupil’s score if 
spelled correctly, although there are a few connectives and 
fillers that do not count. The words are carefuUy selected 
on the basis of common usage and difl&culty. They were 
taken from such word lists as the Ayres, Buckingham, Horn- 
Ashbaugh,^ and 7S.” ^ Beyond the second grade there 
are three critical words in every sentence dictated. Pro- 

^ The Commonwealth List in A Basic Writing Vocahvlary by Ernest 
Horn. (Published by University of Iowa, Iowa City.) 

2 From Sixteen Spelling Scales, prepared under the direction of Thomas 
H. Briggs and Truman S. Kelley. (Published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York.) 
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vision is made so that pupils in upper grades do not need to 
write all the exercises designed for the lower grades. The 
test is a part of the New Stanford Achievement Test and has 
the merits common to all the parts of that test battery. 

Other spelling scales and tests. There are other standard- 
ized spelling scales and tests which will not be discussed here 
because of limitations of space. The main purpose of the 
preceding discussion has been to familiarize the student with 
the materials and the nature of such tests and scales. The 
list at the end of the chapter includes the more commonly 
used spelling tests and scales together with those for other 
subjects. A number of special considerations relative to the 
use of the various tests might be discussed. For example : 
Should the test be presented in sentence or in column form ? 
At what rate should sentences be dictated ? How should the 
material on which a grade is tested be selected ? Concern- 
ing these considerations there is a fair amount of agreement 
among authorities on spelling tests and scales. Some authors 
have made their decisions on such matters part of the test> 
so that when that particular test is used the teacher has a 
definite procedure to follow. For the beginner in the use of 
standardized spelling tests, it is safe to say that the better- 
known tests give a far more accurate measure of achieve- 
ment than could be obtained by the ‘‘ homemade ” spelling 
tests. 

Diagnostic and remedial procedures. As is true of hand- 
writing, spelling scales and tests may be used to determine 
how a class or a pupil compares with the norms for the grade 
or the age concerned. More specifically they may be used 
to diagnose weaknesses and to suggest remedies. Remedial 
procedures may be taken directly in connection with teach- 
ing. Thus the words that a pupil misspells are obviously 
words that need special attention. In connection with these 
words the teacher may provide extra drill for the pupil and 
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may also direct him to keep a list of words that he frequently 
misspells, to be reviewed at intervals until they are mastered. 
This procedure should develop in a pupil a more self-reliant 
and critical attitude toward the results of his own efiorts. 

Whenever possible, the teacher should assist the pupil to 
discover why he misspells certain words. In this connection 
Dr. Jones lists one hundred words that are misspelled with 
the greatest frequency by pupils. This list is usually referred 
to as the 100 spelling demons.” The words are rather 
simple and common words, such as which, their, there, separate, 
etc. Such words may be called to the attention of the pupils 
so as to challenge their best efforts. Other causes for mis- 
spelling relate to the mispronunciation of words — as, for 
example, leaving the first r out of February as many persons 
do. Thus it becomes a natural matter to write ‘‘ Febuary ” 
in agreement with the mispronunciation. Whatever may 
be the causes for misspelling a word, good teaching aids the 
pupil to discover the specific type of error he is making as a 
starting point for his remedial work. 

The relation of standard tests and scales in spelling to the 
course of study and to textbooks. The search for the most 
commonly used words in the construction of spelling tests 
and scales, noted in the foregoing discussion, has also caused 
curriculum makers and textbook writers to scrutinize with 
more care the words that pupils are required to learn. The 
demands of the modern curriculum are so great that only 
the most useful material can be taught. Thus the vocabu- 
lary studies referred to previously have resulted in a more 
careful selection of the words to be included in spelling 
textbooks. The number of words taught has been greatly 
reduced since the appearance of Rice’s pioneer studies of 
spelling, referred to in Chapter I. A more careful placement 
of the word lists to be taught in the various grades is another 
result of the statistical studies made. 
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V. ENGLISH 

In this section tests will be considered for those phases of 
English usually designated as Language, Grammar, Composi- 
tion, and Literature. The mere listing of these phases at 
once indicates the complexity of the subject. The construc- 
tion of tests and scales to measure adequately the four phases 
mentioned presupposes, among other things, a decision upon 
their relative importance ; for example, the relative impor- 
tance of the functional versus the structural side of language 
— that is, language usage versus formal grammar. In gen- 
eral, we may say that increasing emphasis is being placed on 
language usage and less on formal grammar. As in other 
school subjects there must also be a close correlation between 
the subject matter taught and the material measured by the 
tests, if the tests are to give valid results. 

The New Stanford Language Usage Test This is a test 
of seventy-four items standardized for use in Grades IV to 
IX inclusive. The test is intended to measure two aspects 
of language usage, the choice of correct grammatical construc- 
tion, and the choice of correct words for clear expression. 
Alternative choice of test items is the arrangement used. 
The time allotment is ten minutes. In selecting the test 
items, the results indicated in various investigations of 
children’s language errors were considered. This test ap- 
pears as Test 4 in the New Stanford Achievement Test 
(page 188). 

The New Stanford Literature Test. This test consists of 
eighty items selected chiefly on the basis of a study of the 
investigations that have been made of the reading interests 
and practices of school children. Care was taken in selecting 
the items to appeal equally to the interests of both sexes, to 
have an equitable representation of items from American and 
foreign literature, to give due representation to authorship 
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and content and to the different classes of literature, such as 
travel, biography, etc. The multiple-choice organization of 
test items is used. The time allotment is ten minutes. The 
test appears as Test 5 in the New Stanford Achievement Test. 

The Charters Diagnostic Language Tests. This test is the 
oldest of this type and has been used extensively. It includes 
four tests — Verbs, Pronouns, Miscellaneous A, and Miscel- 
laneous B. For each test there are two forms. The tests 
may be used in Grades III to XII. Each test consists of 
forty exercises or sentences, most of which involve some lan- 
guage error. The pupil is required to correct the errors by 
making the necessary changes. He is allowed ample time 
to attempt all the exercises. The language errors that are 
included in the tests were selected from a study of errors 
made by school children in their written and oral work. The 
four tests combined make it possible to discover, in the case 
of a pupil or a class, which of the most common types of 
language errors are made. Remedial instruction may be 
based on the results obtained. Norms for each grade are 
available which make it possible to compare the eflSciency 
of a pupil or of a class with the norms for the grade. The 
tests may be used either for diagnosis or survey or both. 

With the exception of Miscellaneous B, these tests are 
issued in a form that permits the measurement of a knowledge 
of formal grammar. In this form the pupil is required to 
state the grammatical rule that is the basis for his correction 
of a sentence. In the original form the method of scoring 
was rather subjective ; for many pupils stated the rule with 
ambiguity, making it difficult to draw the line between the 
acceptable and the unsatisfactory responses. The ambiguity 
of response also made the scoring slow and tedious. In the 
revised form of the tests the pupil is presented with a num- 
bered list of rules from which he selects and records the num- 
ber of the rule that justifies his correction. This modification 
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makes possible greater objectivity and speed in scoring. The 
revised tests are designed for use in Grades VII to XII 
inclusive. 

The Wilson Language Error Test. The test consists of a 
short story, told in the form of a pupil’s composition. There 
are twenty-eight language errors, representative of the type 
frequently made by school children, which the pupil is re- 
quired to correct. There are six forms of the test — A, B, 
C, D, E, and F. It is designed for Grades III to XII, may 
be used for diagnostic or for survey purposes, and is easily 
administered and scored. Norms are available for all the 
grades. Among the advantages claimed for the test by the 
author are included the following : (1) It is based upon com- 
prehensive studies of the errors actually made by pupils and is 
therefore based upon the right curricular material ” ; (2) it 
is put in the form of a pupil’s composition, thus avoiding 
artificiality ; (S) it is based upon sound psychological theory 
in that it helps the pupil to discover specific errors, so enabling 
him to work for a definite purpose; (4) it lends itself to 
economical teaching procedures by revealing the needs of 
each pupil to the teacher. 

The Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition. 
This scale is somewhat similar in construction to the Ayres 
Handwriting Scale. It comprises eight compositions ar- 
ranged in order of their increasing merit from a scale value of 
20 to a scale value of 90. The scale yields two scores termed 
‘‘ Story Value ” and “ Form Value.” The former is based 
on the quality and merit found in the story, and the latter is 
based on the number of mistakes found in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and syntax per hundred words. The scale gives com- 
plete instructions for administering the test and for scoring 
the results. The pupils are directed to write a story about 
an “ exciting experience ” they have had, or if they prefer, 
they may select instead a topic from a suggested list. 
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Twenty minutes are allowed for writing and five minutes are 
then given to finish, make corrections, and count the number 
of words written. The pupils" performances are scored by 
comparison with the scale. The scale may be used in 
Grades IV to VIII, and norms for each grade are provided. 

New York English Survey Test — Literature Information.^ 
This is part of the New York English Survey Tests for the 
measurement of achievement in language usage, sentence 
structure, grammar, and literature information. Since 
examples of the first three types of tests have been given 
already, we shall limit our discussion to the fourth test, Lit- 
erature Information, designed for use in Grades VII and 
VIII. The test may be illustrated by one of the thirty-six 
exercises it includes. The first exercise is as follows : 

1. The Man without a Country was written by — 

□ George Washington 

□ Edward Everett Hale 

□ Aaron Burr 

□ Philip Nolan 

The pupils are directed to Place a check in the square 
opposite the group of words that completes the sentence 
correctly.” Five minutes are allowed for the test. The test 
provides for objective scoring and of course measures only 
one phase of literature — information. However, it illus- 
trates the possibility of measurement in this complex field. 

The relation between the testing and the teaching of 
English. As has been pointed out, testing in English as in 
other subjects, to be of any practical value, must be closely 
correlated with the information that is taught. As in other 
subjects, extensive research has been done in the field of 
English in order to determine the material that should be 

1 By J. S. Orleans, E. L. Cornell, W. W. Coxe, and E. B. Kichards. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois ; 1925. 
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included. Reference has already been made to Charters’ 
study of language errors in the discussion of his scale for 
measuring achievement in language (page 177). To illustrate 
types of studies made in this connection, we may quote from 
Starch ^ a tabulation of language errors made by pupils in 
various grades. 

TABLE 39 

Classification of Language Ebeors Made by Pupils 
IN Various Grades 


Types op Errobs 

Grades 

Ale 

Grades 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Verbs 

44.2 

60.0 

55.4 

54.9 

43.3 

48.2 

49.9 

2. 

Pronouns 

15.9 

14.0 

6.7 

7.7 

12.3 

18.8 

13.5 

3. 

Negatives 

11.5 

7.1 

20.2 

7.3 

15.2 

14.0 

11.6 

4. 

Syntactical redundance . . 

8.0 

6.6 

11.2 

12.6 

16.5 

9.6 

9.7 

5. 

Mispronunciation .... 

14.7 

7.8 

2.2 

4.9 


1.7 

8.0 

6. 

Prepositions 

3.4 

3.2 

1.8 

5.6 

4.1 

2.6 

3.5 

7. 

Adjectives and adverbs . . 

2.0 

0.6 

2.2 

6.6 

8.2 

4.8 

3.3 

8. 

Ambiguous expressions . . 


0.2 





0.2 


Table 39 shows the per cent of different types of errors 
occurring in each grade included in the study. Thus in 
Grade III, 44.2 per cent of the errors made were in the use 
of verbs, 15.9 per cent were in the use of pronouns, etc. This 
is a summary table and does not show the frequency of 
specific errors, although such tables have also been prepared. 
They show, for example, how often such expressions as ‘‘ ain’t 
got,” ‘‘ haven’t got,” etc., are used. It is obvious that 
studies of this kind wiU enable curriculum makers to organize 
courses of study that will more nearly answer the require- 
ments of pupils and that will also be an aid to textbook 
writers. 

^Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology, page 426. The Macmillan 
Company, New York ; 1927. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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VI. GEOGKAPHY AND HISTOBY 

The problem of measurement in these subjects is funda- 
mentally the same as in the ones already considered. How- 
ever, the question of the essential or fundamental require- 
ments of the courses of study in these subjects is still a matter 
of considerable controversy. Thus it is obviously difficult 
for the test maker to be sure that his test meets one of the 
basic requirements of a good test ; namely, that it is based 
upon the most important and useful phases of the subject in 
which the measurement is attempted. Nevertheless, much 
progress has been made and tests are available that, if 
properly used, will aid the teacher very materially. 

The Courtis Supervisory Tests in Geography. The chief 
function of this series is to test the pupil’s knowledge of cer- 
tain facts in geography. Outline maps are included in the 
tests for the purpose of testing knowledge of locations. 
There are two tests, one concerned with the United States 
and the other with world geography. There are two forms 
for each test. The time limit for giving the test is five min- 
utes. The procedures for giving and scoring are specific 
and easily understood. Such a test is limited in what it 
measures, and a pupil’s score should not necessarily be taken 
as representative of his general knowledge of geography. 
The scores made by pupils and by classes in this test must be 
interpreted in relation to the emphasis that the teacher has 
given to each phase of the subject. 

The Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests. 
There are two tests, one for the United States and one for the 
world in general, and there are three forms for each test. A 
rather unique feature of the test is that it is dictated to the 
pupils without the use of printed test forms or sheets. There 
are eighty questions for each test. The pupil merely takes 
a sheet of paper and writes down in a column numbers from 
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1 to 80. As the examiner reads a question, the pupil indi- 
cates his answer opposite the number corresponding to the 
question. The pupil’s responses are scored by a key that 
insures the objectivity of the result. This test, as the name 
indicates, measures knowledge of locational geography. The 
tests may be used in Grades IV to VIII, and norms are avail- 
able for each of these grades- 

Some writers object to the use of such tests, and also to 
those of the Courtis type, because they emphasize a rela- 
tively narrow phase of geography and tend to encourage the 
mere memorization of facts. According to these writers 
the important phases of geography are related to the social 
problems that arise in connection with interrelations of na- 
tions and races. The objection does not seem to be especially 
well taken. It is obvious that a knowledge of facts is neces- 
sary for adequate thinking. Probably this knowledge should 
not be acquired by merely memorizing facts, as was the prac- 
tice in an earlier day, but by studying the social problems 
that arise in the study of geography. However, the teacher 
must determine from time to time the progress made by the 
pupils in the subject as a whole and also in its various phases. 
Otherwise there can be no adequate diagnosis. Thus it may 
be that a pupil’s reasoning in geography is faulty because it 
is retarded by inadequate factual knowledge. The fault lies 
not so much with the tool as with the use that is made of 
that tool. 

The Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. This test is de- 
signed for use in Grades VI, VII, and VIII, and has three 
forms. Each form contains eight sub-tests with a total of 
111 test items. The sub-tests may be described by the 
following outline : 

Test 1, Trade routes and products carried over them 

Test 2. Miscellaneous exercises 
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Test 3. Causal geography pertaining to the United States 

Test 4. Causal geography pertaining to the world in 
general 

Test 5. The location of twenty-four cities of the world 

Test 6. Descriptive phrases pertaining to the cities in 
Test 5 

Tests 7 and 8. Location and description of countries of 
the world 

The whole test may be completed by a pupil in thirty to 
fifty minutes. There is no definite time limit imposed on the 
pupil ; he is allowed all the time that he can reasonably use. 
Specific directions for giving and scoring the test are pro- 
vided, and the scoring is made objective by the use of keys. 
The authors of the tests have tried to make them representa- 
tive of the subject matter taught in the grades for which the 
tests are intended. 

The New Stanford Geography Test This is Test 7 of the 
New Stanford Achievement Test. It consists of eighty mul- 
tiple-choice items. The items were selected from analyses 
of textbooks and tests in geography. The test items cover 
a wide range of information, and care has been taken to 
insure that the facts of greatest social importance are repre- 
sented. There is a time allotment of ten minutes for the 
test. It may be used in Grades IV to VIII inclusive. 

The New Stanford History and Civics Test. The general 
make-up of this test is similar to that of the New Stanford 
Geography Test. The number of test items and their ar- 
rangement is the same. The items were largely selected in 
accordance with an analysis of eight leading social science 
textbooks. Ten minutes are allotted to this test. It may be 
used in Grades IV to IX inclusive. The scoring, as in the 
preceding test, can be accomplished rapidly and accurately 
by means of objective scoring keys. 
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The Gregory Tests in American History. These tests are 
constructed somewhat in the same manner as the Gregory- 
Spencer Geography Test- There are two forms of the test 
for Grade VII, two for Grade VIII, and two for the high 
school grades. Provision is made for objective scoring, and 
standards are available for the different grades. The nature 
of the test may be illustrated by listing the five sub-tests for 
Grade VIII, Form A. Test 1 deals with miscellaneous facts 
and dates in American history; Test 2, with the period of 
national growth from 1789 to 1830 ; Test 3, with the period of 
sectional dispute and the Civil War ; Test 4, with the period 
of reconstruction and national development; and Test 5, 
with the period from 1900 to 19^2. The tests have been 
criticized on the ground that they place too much emphasis 
on a knowledge of relatively unimportant facts. It is as- 
serted also that the emphasis on facts in tests in this subject 
tends to encourage a method of teaching and of studying 
history that is now becoming obsolete. Since similar ob- 
jections are urged against other factual history and social 
science tests, we can best consider the merits of these objec- 
tions after the descriptions of the various tests. 

The Hahn History Scale. This scale is arranged in much 
the same way as the Ayres Spelling Scale. It consists of a 
number of rather well-selected questions in American history 
which are grouped in columns of approximately the same 
degree of difficulty. Thus a teacher who desires to give a 
test in this subject can select questions for the grade to be 
tested from a column of suitable difficulty. At the head of 
each column is given the per cent that each grade should 
have correct. These are norms with which a teacher com- 
pares the results for her class. The scale is intended for use 
in Grades VII and VIII. 

The relation between teaching and testing in the social 
sciences. History, geography, and civics are often referred 
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to as ‘‘ content "" subjects to differentiate them from arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, etc., which are referred to as tool 
subjects. The problem of testing in the social sciences is 
considered more difficult because the aims and outcomes that 
are desired seem more subtle. In the teaching of United 
States history, for example, it is frequently stated that the 
chief purpose is to give training in weighing problems, in 
order that the pupil may acquire a more genuine and 
intelligent patriotism and may become a more intelligent 
voter. Other important values to be obtained by a study of 
this subject are said to be ability to think historically, to 
judge and to evaluate historical facts and evidence, to deal 
with causal relations, and to appreciate the character of men. 
These values are regarded as more important than an acqui- 
sition of historical information. Insistence on the exact 
knowledge of historical dates, names of men, and other 
detailed facts is considered wrong in developing the main 
outcomes mentioned. It is further argued that an attempt 
to hold pupils responsible for knowing the detailed facts 
required in standardized tests will tend to distract both 
teachers and pupils from the more important aims and to 
focus their attention too closely upon the mastery or memori- 
zation of isolated facts. 

The matter is further complicated because historians and 
interpreters of history do not agree on the actual meaning of 
patriotism or on its exact function. Nor do they agree on the 
interpretation and evaluation of historical events, or on the 
judgment of the character and motives of men, etc. These 
disagreements are real obstacles to the preparation of text- 
books and courses of study. Until there is more agreement 
on what the content of United States history should be, and 
until the most important results expected from its study are 
decided upon, both testing and teaching will be very unsatis- 
factory. Unless we work toward fairly definite objectives 
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and have adequate methods of measuring our progress in 
their direction, our pupils are likely to be Topsies and just 
grow,” so far as attaining desirable outcomes from the study 
of history is concerned. 

However, teaching cannot be separated completely from 
testing. The rejection of standardized tests would merely 
send us back to teachers’ examinations, which, as we have 
noted, are extremely unreliable. If we also reject this type 
of testing, we are thrown back upon the still more unreliable 
general impression as a measure for the progress of pupils. 
In addition, if we are going to test with the purpose of dis- 
covering whether or not a pupil is making progress, and also 
with the purpose of modifying our procedure according to 
individual or group needs, the testing must be done parallel 
with the teaching or immediately following it. It may be 
very well to say that the chief aim in the teaching of history 
is to produce intelligent voting and genuine patriotism. 
But these functions are chiefly exercised after leaving school, 
and if our teaching has not brought about their proper devel- 
opment, it is then too late for the teacher to do anything 
about it. Her opportunity for testing and for taking remedial 
steps is limited to the classroom. 

From the practical standpoint, if we teach history at all, 
measurement is reduced to an analysis of the content of the 
subject and of the relative emphasis given to each phase as 
it is actually presented to the pupils. On the basis of this 
analysis, the construction of tests may continue on the general 
principles used in constructing the tests for other subjects. 
Any other attitude would mean that we were willing, ostrich- 
like, to keep our heads in the sand and to know nothing about 
what our pupils attain from their study of the subject. 

It is possible that the objection to the teaching of facts in 
history is not entirely sound, or that it has been misinter- 
preted by the classroom teacher. The psychological objec- 
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tion to the teaching and memorization of facts applies as 
much to the methods by which facts are taught as to the type 
of facts taught. Thus it was formerly the practice to teach 
and learn by rote the names of Presidents, lists of historical 
events, and dates, even though there was little requirement 
for a knowledge of these facts outside of school. In the tool 
subject of arithmetic an analogous situation existed when the 
multiplication table was memorized by rote. The method 
was objected to because the position of a given multiplication 
fact in a series was overemphasized, often making it neces- 
sary to recall the whole series before that required fact could 
be recalled. When it was discovered that the method was 
wrong, the facts of multiplication were not rejected but in- 
stead were taught in the relationships in which they were 
most likely to present themselves outside of school. In the 
modern school children often learn the facts of multiplication 
before they see a multiplication table. Drill is not eliminated 
but is used with better results because it is more in harmony 
with the laws of learning. As a pupil progresses in his study 
of arithmetic, the facts become associated with an increased 
number of problems. Such progress depends, to a large 
extent, upon a mastery of these and other facts usually 
designated as the fundamentals in arithmetic. 

Is it not likely that facts in history may be similarly related 
to the solution of problems and to effective thinking in this 
subject ? For example, in judging the character of Washing- 
ton, many facts must be associated with him, including the 
conditions, customs, and habits of the people among whom 
he lived, his early life and training, the names and types of 
people with whom he associated, specific examples of how he 
dealt with problems and men, wars and battles in which he 
fought and the way in which he acquitted himself in them, 
activities and controversies in which he engaged during his 
presidency. In the same manner the evaluation of historical 
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evidence, the analysis of causal relations, and the like, require 
the use of many detailed facts. Generalizations in history 
are rich in meaning only when drawn from a wealth of facts 
with which they are closely associated. 

It would seem, then, that facts must be learned in history. 
The problem is to correlate them with the main aims of the 
subject. There is no reason why teachers should not observe 
this need closely in their use of factual tests. If there is 
danger that teachers and pupils will exaggerate the impor- 
tance of detailed facts by using such tests, there is equal 
possibility that they will obtain from some of the more ex- 
treme criticisms of factual testing and teaching now current 
the distorted idea that facts are unimportant. In this way 
the teaching of history might easily become little but froth 
and foam. 


Vn. OTHER ELEMENTARY GRADE TESTS 

The New Stanford Achievement Test.^ This test first 
appeared in 1923 in two forms, A and B. Each form, a book- 
let of twenty pages, contained nine separate tests grouped 
under six different subjects. Revision of the test was begun 
in 1925 and the new test, issued in 1929, consists of a twenty- 
four-page booklet of ten separate tests organized under seven 
different subjects. There are five forms — V, W, X, Y, and 
7i? In the revision the outstanding change is the extension 
or improvement of each of the separate tests. The original 
form combined history and literature in one test, but in the 
new form they are separated and civics is included with his- 
tory. The nature-study and science test of the original test 
has been replaced by tests in geography and physiology and 

^ Class discussion of this test will gain greatly in concreteness and dear- 
ness if the students have an opportunity to observe the actual giving of 
the test and scoring of the results. 

2 Only two forms, V and W, were published at first, the plan being to 
make the others available as needed. Forms V, W, and X are now available. 
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hygiene. However, the norms for the new test are com- 
parable with those of the original one. 

Three of the tests — reading, arithmetic, and dictation — 
may be used in Grades II to IX inclusive. All the others 
may be used in Grades IV to IX inclusive. There are two 
examination booklets for each form, the Primary for Grades 
II and III, and the Advanced for Grades IV to IX. Several 
of the subject tests are published separately.^ For the 
Advanced Examination the total gross working time is 
170 minutes. In their directions for administering, the au- 
thors suggest that the test be administered in four separate 
sittings. 

Most of the separate tests have been described briefly in 
this chapter and in Chapter VII. However, certain impor- 
tant features common to all the tests or characteristic of the 
battery as a whole may be mentioned here. (1) The scores 
obtained for the different tests are equated to each other, 
making any given score, such as 50, signify equal attainment 
in each test. This of course facilitates the comparison of 
scores in one test with those in another. It also makes pos- 
sible a valid composite score in which no one test is given 
undue weight. (2) The administration of the test is simple 
and convenient. (3) There are liberal time limits for the 
various tests, which provide for an accurate measurement of 
power in the subjects concerned. (4) The tests are easy 
to score and to transcribe. (5) A profile chart is provided 
that makes possible a graphical representation of the scores of 
each pupil in each test. On this chart the probable error of 
a score is indicated at various levels. As explained in Chap- 
ter IV, the probable error of a score is important in determin- 
ing the veracity of a pupil’s score in a given test. The chart 

^ The New Stanford Reading Test, New Stanford Arithmetic Test, the 
New Stanford Geography Test, and the New Stanford Language Usage 
Test are published separately. 
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permits the recording of subsequent test scores, thus making 
it easy to compare a pupiFs performance at different intervals 
of time. Finally, the combined profile for the entire class 
may be used to determine whether a given subject has had too 
much or too little emphasis. (6) The reliabilities for the 
various tests are high. For the test as a whole they are as 
follows : ^ 

Grade HHIIV VVIVn VTU IX 

Reliability coefficient . . .95 .95 .89 .95 .95 .95 .96 .94 

Prom the formula given in Chapter IV (page 83), it will be 
seen that the reliability coefficient is used to compute the 
probable error of a score. When the standard deviation has 
been obtained, the probable error of any given score is easily 
determined. (7) The test provides for the conversion of 
scores into three kinds of norms — age, grade, and educa- 
tional age. These norms are easily understood and greatly 
facilitate the interpretation of the test. They also make it 
possible to interpret a pupil’s performance for the entire test 
or for each test separately in terms of each one of these well- 
known concepts. 

It should perhaps be explained at this time that educa- 
tional age ” is analogous to ‘‘ mental age,” but the latter is 
obtained through the application of an intelligence test, while 
the former is obtained through the use of an educational or 
achievement test. Thus if a pupil’s educational age is 
12 years and 9 months, his achievement is that of the average 
pupil of the chronological age, 12 years and 9 months. In 
the same manner each subject test yields a subject age. 
Educational quotients and subject quotients may be obtained 
by dividing the educational and subject ages by the chron- 

^ T. L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman. New Stanford 
Achievement Test, Guide for Interpreting, page 9. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1929. 
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ological age. These quotients are interpreted in much the 
same manner as intelligence quotients; that is, an educa- 
tional quotient or subject quotient of 100 signifies that the 
pupil’s performance is in accordance with that of the average 
pupil for his age. 

The ease with which the various norms may be read from 
the profile chart is best illustrated by quoting an illustration 
from the Guide for Interpreting.^ According to this example, 
a pupil 18 years and 5 months old in the low section of the 
eighth grade made the following record in May : 


Paragraph Meaning . . 98 

Word Meaning .... 100 

Dictation 76 

Language Usage .... 85 

Literature 81 


History and Civics ... 90 

Geography 95 

Physiology and Hygiene . 86 

Arithmetic Reasoning . . 80 

Arithmetic Computation . 93 


The profile of this pupil’s record appears on the chart repro- 
duced in Figure 13. 

The scores made by this pupil are recorded for each of the 
ten tests in the second column at the left. The number and 
name of each test is given at the top of the chart from left 
to right. Thus the pupil’s score in Test 1 is located directly 
below it and to the right of the number in the third column, 
in light-faced type, which indicates his score, 98. In the 
same manner his scores in the other tests are located. The 
last four columns indicate — in the order named — total 
score, educational age, chronological age, and school grade. 
We see at once that this pupil has a total score of 88, an edu- 
cational age of 13 years and 7 months, and a grade achieve- 
ment of about 8.4.2 When the scores earned by each pupil 

^ Op. dt, pages 11 and 12. 

* School grades are expressed in numerical values. September 15 is 
considered as the beginning of the school year. A pupil in Grade VII tested 
on this date would be recorded as being in Grade 7.0. One tenth of a grade 
is added for each month beyond this date. 
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Fig. 13. Showing graphically the scores earned by a pupil in the New 
Stanford Achievement Test. 


in a class have been recorded in this manner, the profile chart 
appearing on page % of the New Stanford Achievement Test 
may be detached and filed as a permanent record. In this 
way the score or achievement of any pupil in any subject 
can be found readily by the teacher or school ofi&cial desiring 
such information. 

In their directions for interpreting, the authors give many 
valuable suggestions for the uses and treatment of test results. 
Because of the ease of interpretation and the relatively high 
reliability of the scores in the seven important school subjects 
included, the New Stanford Achievement Test may well be 
used to classify and section pupils according to their achieve- 
ment. For the same reasons it is useful in the treatment of 
individual cases. Owing to the high reliability of the tests. 
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there is relatively small danger of greatly misplacing a pupil. 
In this way the tests are especially valuable in properly plac- 
ing pupils who come from other schools. Especially when 
given before entrance to the junior or senior high school, the 
tests may be used for the guidance and classification of pupils. 
A number of other uses are suggested and discussed in 
Chapter X. 

The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test. This test may 
be used in Grades V to VIII and in high school. The test 
consists of two parts or sub-tests. Test I is the simpler and 
includes ninety-five pictures of common mechanical objects. 
The pupil’s score is determined by his ability to show the 
interrelations of the different items or to indicate how they 
are used. Test II is more difficult. It consists of seventy- 
eight pictures of mechanical objects. The pupil must show 
his ability in the test by classifying these objects, putting 
them together, or applying reasoning in some other manner. 
Specific directions for giving and scoring the tests are given 
in a manual. The scoring is made entirely objective by the 
use of stencils. The time allowed is forty-five and fifty 
minutes, respectively, for Tests I and II. 

The test is intended to measure mechanical aptitude, and 
it has been found that it accomplishes this purpose with a 
fair degree of reliability. It has value as a means of prognosis 
for vocational training since it measures aptitude more or 
less irrespective of training. The test is obviously better 
adapted to boys than to girls. The author of the test finds 
that there is a low correlation between this test and general 
intelligence tests.^ In other words, the scores made by a 
group of boys in the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 
are not closely parallel to those made by the same boys in a 
general intelligence test. Thus a pupil who scores low in 

^ J. L. Stenquist, “The Case for the Low IQ,” in Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. IV, pages 24!l'-254; November, 1921. 
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general intelligence may do considerably better in the me- 
chanical aptitude test. This fact, of course, enhances the 
value of the test for vocational guidance, and makes it espe- 
cially useful for those high schools that provide courses along 
mechanical lines. 

The Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, Musical 
talent is often considered a single trait, thus requiring but a 
single measure to determine to what extent it is possessed by 
a given individual. Dr. Seashore has shown, however, that 
it is a very complex capacity that may be analyzed into many 
somewhat independent traits. Six of these he has reduced 
to measurement. The test is based on six Columbia phono- 
graph records of the standard twelve-inch type.^ The rec- 
ords are played in the usual manner, both sides being used 
for a given test. A manual of directions provides instruc- 
tions for giving the tests and for scoring and interpreting the 
results. For each test the pupil should have a test blank 
conveniently ruled for his responses. The six traits that are 
measured in this way are the fundamental ones underlying 
general musical talent : (1) sense of pitch, (2) sense of in- 
tensity, (S) sense of time, (4) sense of consonance, (5) tonal 
memory, (6) sense of rhythm. A pupil may obtain a very 
different score in each test. Since they are measures of dif- 
ferent things, the scores may not be added in order to deter- 
mine a pupil's talent. They must be interpreted as they 
relate to each other and to the other traits that the pupil 
possesses. Norms are provided to aid in this interpretation. 
The test has been used for surveys in elementary grades and 
in high school in order to locate pupils with native musical 
talent. Seashore gives illustrations of the results that may 
be attained by the discovery of gifted children who have had 
little or no training. 

^ Seashore’s Measures of Musical Talent Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, New York ; 1919. 
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The Ewalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment. 
This test is designed to measure all phases of a pupiFs musical 
knowledge. It is intended for use in Grades IV to XII, and 
consists of ten different parts included in a printed booklet 
of eight pages. These parts are listed : 

1. Emowledge of musical s37mbols and terms 

£. Recognition of syllable names 

3. Detection of pitch errors in a familiar melody 

4. Detection of time errors in a familiar melody 

5. Recognition of pitch names 

6. Knowledge of time signatures 

7. Knowledge of key signatures 

8. Knowledge of note values 

9. Knowledge of rest values 

10. Recognition of familiar melodies from notation 

The time limits range from three to eight minutes for each 
different part. All of the tests may be scored on an objective 
basis by means of a scoring key. The test is intended to 
measure achievement in public school music. It has a high 
reliability and so can be used to determine the proficiency of 
each pupil as well as the proficiency of the class as a whole. 
Norms for each grade are provided. The test also has some 
diagnostic value and may be used to locate the strong and 
weak points in a pupil’s training. 

The validity of achievement tests. The meaning and im- 
portance of the validity of a test has been discussed in Chapter 
rV. In selecting an achievement test for purposes of 
measurement, the question of validity (whether the test 
really measures what it pmports to measure) should be 
given first consideration. Evidence concerning the validity 
of a test should be given in the manual of directions or in 
the other descriptive matter that accompanies the test. In 
other words, this information should be conveniently avail- 
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able to the prospective test user. The general methods used 
in validating a test have been outlined in Chapter IV, but 
we may restate those applicable to achievement tests. 

First of all the test must be representative of the subject 
matter on which the pupil is to be examined. This means 
that the test items must constitute an adequate sampling 
of the various parts and topics of the subject. Let us 
suppose, for example, that our pupils have studied a spelling 
list of a thousand words and that we desire to test their pro- 
ficiency in spelling this list. A perfectly valid measure of 
each pupil’s achievement, as applied to this list in spelling, 
would be the entire list of words, given as a test. Such a 
procedure would obviously consume a great deal of time. 
We should therefore make up a much shorter list of words 
for our test, and from the results obtained by its application 
we should infer the proficiency in spelling the thousand words. 
It is obvious that the care exercised in selecting the words 
for our test will determine its validity. If words not in the 
study list are included, or if a very short list of only the 
easiest or the hardest words is used, it is clear that a pupil’s 
achievement may be entirely misrepresented by the test. 

There are available a number of methods of validating tests 
that are applicable to achievement tests. One of these 
methods makes use of the combined judgments of competent 
persons and is illustrated in the construction of the Thorndike 
Handwriting Scale. A second method requires an analysis of 
textbooks and courses of study in order to determine the 
relative importance of the various topics. Sometimes this 
method is extended to include an analysis of the social utility 
of prospective test items. Such an analysis may include, 
for example, the examination of newspapers and magazines to 
discover the history or geography knowledge needed by a 
pupil in order to read the papers intelligently. If such 
socially useful data are not included in the courses of study 
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or in the textbooks that comprise the assigned material, they 
should not be included in the test. Otherwise a pupil’s 
test score cannot be used to indicate his mastery of the sub* 
ject matter that he has studied. In a third method of test 
validation we compute the coefficient of correlation between 
the test scores and school marks. The usefulness of this 
method is limited because of the unreliability of school marks. 
A fourth method requires that we compute the coefficient 
of correlation between the test scores and other tests already 
in use. The usefulness of this method will depend, of course, 
on the validity of the tests used as criteria. 

Because each of the four methods outlined for validating 
tests rests fundamentally on subjective judgment, no one 
method may be taken as purely objective. The subjective 
element may be eliminated or greatly reduced, however, by 
careful experimental work in connection with the construc- 
tion of the test. This procedure is well illustrated in the 
construction of the Stanford-Binet Test discussed in Chap- 
ter V. The major steps in experimental work on a test are : 

1. Selection of test items for trial 

2. Actual trial of the test items on the pupils of the age or 
grade for whom the test is intended 

3. Determination of the relative difficulty of the items 
and their consequent weighting in the test 

4. Construction of equivalent forms 

5. Actual trials of each form 

6. Determination of the best time limits 

7. Determination of reliability by computing reliability 
coefficients and errors of measurement of individual 
scores 

8. Experimental determination of directions to pupils, 
construction of scoring keys, etc. 

9. Writing the manual of directions 
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The reliability of achievement tests. We have already 
discussed the meaning of reliability in various connections in 
Chapters IV, V, and VI. Chapter IV gave suggestions con- 
cerning the requisite reliabilities in testing for various pur- 
poses. We shall here present evidence pertaining to the 
reliability of the tests discussed in Chapters VII and VIII. 
Unfortunately such evidence is not always easy to find. 
Recent achievement tests usually give the reliability with 
other useful information in the manual of directions, where 
it can be conveniently studied by those using the tests. The 
data for the tests listed below were collected, together with 
other information about these tests, by the authors of two 
recent books on educational measurement.^ While the in- 
formation is not sufficient to make complete evaluations of 
the reliabilities of the various tests, it may be regarded as 
suggestive. The information is given in the parentheses 
following each test. The letter K indicates that it was ob- 
tained from Kelley, and the letter R that it was obtained from 
Ruch and Stoddard. The word “ plus means that the 
author considers the test more reliable than teachers’ judg- 
ments, while the word ‘‘ equal ” means that he considers it 
equally reliable. The numbers are reliability coefficients. 

1. Thorndike Handwriting Scale (equal K) 

2. Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg (plus K) 

3. Ayres Spelling Scale (plus K) 

4. Iowa Spelling Scale (plus K) 

5. Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Tests (equal E) 

6. Courtis Research Test in Arithmetic (plus K) 

7. Woody Arithmetic Scales (.75 K) 

8. Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic (.50 to 
.81 K) 

^ T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, Chapter X. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson ; 1927. 

G. M- Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High 
School Instruction, Part H, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York; 1927. 
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9. New Stone Reasoning Test (Reasoning, .63 to .87 Avihor) 
(Accuracy, .66 to .78 Author) 

10. Monroe Reasoning Test in Arithmetic (Correct Principle, 
,60 K) (Correct Answer, .56 K) 

11. Stevenson Problem Analysis (plus K) 

12. Monroe Silent Reading Test (Rate, .75 to .83 K) (Compre- 
hension, .65 to .66 K) 

13. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale (.56 to .80 K){M to .75 R) 

14. Haggerty Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 3 
(.83 to .88 K) 

15. Haggerty Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 1 

(.88 r:) 

16. Charters Diagnostic Language Tests (.73 to .78 for Grade 
IX R) (.90 for Grades III-VH! R) 

17. Wilson Language Error Test (.65 K) 

18. Willing Scale for English Composition (Story Value, .40 R) 
(Form Value, .92 R) 

19. Courtis Supervisory Geography Tests (.92 to .95 R) 

20. Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests (.86 R) 
(.86 X) 

21. Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests (.81 to .88 X)(.81 R) 

22. Gregory Tests in American History (.79 R) 

23. Hahn Scale for Measuring Ability in History (equal K) 

24. Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test (Boys, .84, Boys and 
Girls, .97 R) 

25. Seashore Music Tests (For six tests, .35 to .70 R) 

26. New Stanford Achievement Test (As stated on page 190) 

A List of Selected Standardized Achievement Tests 

I. AKITHMETIC 

Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, For Grades 2-8. By F, B. Xnight, 
G. M. Ruch, J. W. Studebaker, and H. A. Greene. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. 

Compass Survey Tests in Arithmetic. For Grades 2-8. By F. B. Knight, 
G. M. Ruch, J. W. Studebaker, and H. A. Greene. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. 

Monroe Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests. For Grades 4-8. By W. S. Monroe. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic. For Grades 4-8. 
By W. S. Monroe. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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New Stanford Arithmetic Test, For Grades 2-9. By T. L. Kelley, G. M. 
Ruch, and L. M. Terman. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

New Stone Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic, For Grades 4-9. By Cliff W. 

Stone. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test, For Grades 4-12. By A. S. Otis. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Public School Achievement Test in Arithmetic Reasoning. For Grades 3-8. 
By J. S. Orleans. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
lUinois. 

Public School Achievement Test in Arithmetic Computation, For Grades 2-8. 
By J. S. Orleans. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Schorling-Clarh-Poiter Arithmetic Test. For Grades 5-12. By R. Schorling, 
J. R. Clark, and M. A. Potter. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Spencer Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests. For Grades 3-8. By P. L. Spencer. 
Bureau of Administrative Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Stevenson Arithmetic Reading Test (Problem Analysis), For Grades 4-9. 
By P. R. Stevenson. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Woody Arithmetic Scales, Van Wagenen Revision. For Grades 3-8. By 
Clifford Woody. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic, For Grades 3-8. By 
Clifford Woody and W. A. McCall. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

II. BEADING 

Burgess Scale for Measuring Ability in Silent Reading. For Grades 3-8. By 
May Ayres Burgess. Russell Sage Foimdation, 130 East Twenty- 
Second Street, New York. 

Detroit Reading Tests, For Grades 2-9. By C. M. Parker and E. A. Water- 
bury. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Detroit Word Recognition Test. For primary grades. By E. M. Oglesby. 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Gates Graded Word Pronunciation Test (Oral). For Grades 1-8. By 
A. I. Gates- Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Gates Primary Reading Tests. For Grades 1-2. By A. I. Gates. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Gates Silent Reading Tests. For Grades 3-8. By A. I. Gates. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Chech Test, For Grades 1-8. By W. S. 
Gray. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
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Haggerty Reading Examination^ Sigma 1. For Grades 1-3. By M. E. Hag- 
gerty and M, E. Noonan. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3. For Grades 6-12. By M. E. 
and L. C. Haggerty. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, Revised. For Grades 3-8. By 
W. S. Monroe. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

New Stanford Reading Test For Grades 2-9. By T. L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch, 
and L. M. Terman. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Public School Achievement Test in Reading. For Grades 2-8. By J. S. 
Orleans. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Pressey First Grade Attainment Scale in Reading. For Grade 1. (There 
are similar scales for second and third grades.) By L. C. Pressey 
and V. Grant. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Sangren-Woody Reading Test For Grades 4-8. By P. V. Sangren and 
C. Woody. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales. For Grades 2-12. By E. L. Thorndike 
and W. A. McCall. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

III. HANDWEITING 

Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg Edition. For Grades 4-8. By L. P. 
Ayres. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-Second Street, New 
York. 

Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting. For all grades. By F. N. Free- 
man. Houghton Mifldin Company, Boston. 

Learner’s Diagnostic Practice Sentences. For Grades 2-8. By E. W. Learner. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Thorndike Handwriting Scale. For Grades 2-12. By E. L. Thorndike. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

West Chart for Diagnosing Elements of Handwriting. By Paul V, West. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

IV. SPELLING 

Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Scale. For Grades 2-8. By B. R. Buck- 
ingham. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-Second Street, 
New York. 

Iowa Spelling Scale. For Grades 2-8. By E. J. Ashbaugh. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illmois. 

Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Test. For Grades 3-12. By W. S. Monroe. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
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MoTrison-McCall Spelling Scale. For Grades 2-8. By J. C. Morrison and 
W. A. McCaU. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

V. ENGLISH 

Charters Diagnostic Language Tests. For Grades 3-8. By W. W. Charters. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test. For Grades 7-8. By 
W. W. Charters. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Franseen Diagnostic Tests in Language. For Grades 3-8. By C. E. Fran- 
seen. Bureau of Administrative Research, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eudelson English Composition Scale. For Grades 4-12. By E. Hudelson. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Kirhy Grammar Test. For Grades 7-12. By T. J. Kirby. Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, Extension Division, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Lewis English Composition Scales. For Grades 3-12. By E. E. Lewis. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale. For Grades 4-12. By 
M. R. Trabue. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

New York English Survey Tests. For Grades 4-8. By J. S. Orleans, 
E. L. Cornell, W. W. Coxe, and E. B. Richards. Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

New Stanford Language Usage Test. For Grades 4-9. By T. L. Kelley, 
G. M. Ruch, and L. M. Terman. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Van Wagenen English Composition Scales. For Grades 3-12. By M. J. Van 
Wagenen. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Wilson Language Error Test. For Grades 3-12. By G. M. Wilson. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


VI. GEOGKAPHY AND HISTORY 

Comprehensive Seventh and Eighth Grade History Tests. By E. C. Witham. 

J. L. Hammett Company, Newark, New Jersey. 

Courtis Supervisory Tests in Geography. By S. A. Courtis. S. A. Courtis, 
Detroit, Michigan, 

Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. For Grades 6-8. By P. L. Spencer and 
C. A. Gregory. Bureau of Administrative Researci, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gregory Tests in American History. For Grades 6-12. By C. A. Gregory. 
Bureau of Administrative Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Hahn History Scales. For Grades 7-8. By H. H. Hahn. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Hahn-Lackey Geography Scales. For Grades 4-8. By H. H. Hahn and 
E. E. Lackey. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Information-Problem Test in Geography. For Grades 6-9. By B. R. Buck- 
ingham, P. R. Stevenson, D. C. Ridgley, and J. M. Shipman. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Junior American History Test. For Grades 7-8. By H. J. Carman, 
T. N. Barrows, and B. D. Wood. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

New Stanford Geography Test. For Grades 4-8. By T. L. Kelley, G. M. 
Ruch, and L. M. Terman. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Place Geography Tests. For Grades 4-8. By B. R- Buckingham and 
P. R. Stevenson. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales. For Grades 5-8. By C. J. Posey 
and M. J. Van Wagenen. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

Pressey-Richards American History Tests. For Grades 6-12. By L. W. 
Pressey and R. C. Richards. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Rlinois. 

Public School Achievement Test in Geography. For Grades 4-8. By J. S. 

Orleans. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Public School Achievement Test in History. For Grades 4-8. By J. S. 

Orleans. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Van Wagenen American History Scales. For Grades 5-12. By M. J. Van 
Wagenen, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

vn. MISCELIANEOUS TESTS 

Hilllrand Sight-Singing Test For Grades 4-6. By E. K. Hillbrand. 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

McQuarrie Mechanical Ability Test. For Grades 6-12. By T. W. McQuarrie. 

Teachers College, San. Jose, California. 

Measures of Musical Talent. For Grades 5—12. By C. E. Seashore. 

Columbia Graphophone Company, New York. 

New Stanford Achievement Test. For Grades 2-8. By T. L. Kelley, G. M. 
Ruch, and L, M. Terman. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Public School Achievement Tests. For Grades 2-8. By J. S. Orleans. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests. For Grades 6-12. By J. L. Stenquist. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Test of Musical Accomplishment For Grades 4-8. By J. Kwalwasser and 
G. M. Ruch. Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Extension 
Division, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
The Meaning op Scores 

Point scores. A point score may be defined as a score that 
is derived directly from the test used. It may be derived in 
several different ways, such as (1) counting the number of 
exercises correctly completed, (£) multiplying or dividing 
the number done correctly by a predetermined number, 
(3) correcting for chance where there are given to each ques- 
tion only two or three answers, of which the pupil is to choose 
the correct one. If there are only two choices, the method 
usually followed is to subtract the number wrong from the 
number right (iJ — IF). If there are three choices, the 
method is to subtract one half the number wrong from 

the number right f E — —y If there are more than three 

choices, the element of chance is usually ignored. It is clear 
that such point scores taken by themselves do not have any 
meaning, but only in relation to point scores earned by a 
group of pupils. To illustrate, let us suppose that near the 
beginning of the school year a sixth-grade pupil has taken a 
standardized arithmetic test, such as the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, Form 1, and has made a point score of 
22; that is, he has correctly computed twenty-two of the 
thirty-five exercises of which the test is composed. Let 
us further suppose that there are available no other scores 
with which to compare his score. The question then arises : 
How shall we interpret his score ? That is : Is it about aver- 
age for his age or grade ? Is it below or above average and, 
if so, how much? It is evident that we cannot determine 
the answers to these questions in a satisfactory way without 
more information. 

Let us next suppose that twenty-two other pupils in this 
grade have taken the same test at the same time and that 
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they have obtained the following point scores : 27, 26, 25, 
25, 24, 24, 22, 22, 20, 20, 20, 19, 18, 18, 16, 16, 16, 14, 14, 
13, 12, 11, 10. The median score of this distribution is 19 
(located by counting in to the middlemost score). By com- 
paring the first pupil's score in arithmetic with the median 
for his grade we are now able to say that this pupil is above the 
average for his class. However, we still do not know whether 
this pupil and the class of which he is a member are doing 
as well as might be expected of a sixth-grade class. We need 
norms or standards based upon the performance of other 
sixth-grade pupils in many schools, selected to give a typical 
representation of the pupils of this grade. 

Grade norms. Such norms are called grade norms. 
Table 40 gives grade norms for each grade for the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test. By referring to this 
table we find that this pupil is about average in arithmetic 
for a sixth-grade pupil, but that the class in which he is en- 
rolled is, on the average, about a whole grade below the 
norm. 


TABLE 40 


Woodt-McCall Standabds for the Beginning of the School Year 
FOR Forms I and II 


Fob the Gbade as a 
Whole 

For High and Low Sections Separately 

Grade 

Standard 

Grade 

Standard 

Grade 

Standard 

m 

6.8 

III 

low 

6.1 

VI 

low 

22.0 

IV 

13.1 

III 

high 

10.6 

VI 

high 

24.3 

V 

17.8 

IV 

low 

12.5 

VII 

low 

25.4 

VI 

22.5 

IV 

high 

16.4 

VII 

high 

27.4 

VII 

25.9 ; 

V 

low 

17.2 

VIII 

low 

27.9 

vm 

27.8 

V 

high 

19.9 

VIII 

high 

28.5 
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In order to facilitate the interpretation of scores in terms 
of grade norms, some standardized tests provide corrections 
that may be added to or subtracted from a given norm if only 
a single norm is indicated for the entire year. Thus the 
Woody-McCall norms listed in Table 40 require the addition 
of the following corrections to the norms for each month after 
October : 


Grade HI IV V VI VH VIII 

Correction 54 .43 .42 .24 .25 .20 


A somewhat similar procedure divides each grade into a 
convenient number of equal parts, such as ten, and then 
establishes norms for each part. This, of course, facilitates 
the interpretation of tests by providing norms with which the 
scores may be compared at frequent intervals in order to 
determine a pupil’s progress through a grade. This procedure 
is well illustrated in the Manual for the New Stanford 
Achievement Test, discussed in Chapter VIII (page 188). 

A difficulty arises, however, when we consider such grade 
norms in connection with the elementary grades. The ele- 
mentary grade subjects are not usually taught beyond the 
eighth grade. Consequently we are unable to determine 
grade norms for superior eighth-grade pupils in terms of the 
higher grades, because these subjects are not given in the 
high school grades and there are no pupils who can be tested 
for the purpose of establishing norms. Therefore the highest 
grade norm that we can establish is one based upon the 
average performance of pupils in the highest elementary 
grade, usually the eighth. The same limitations influence 
the determination of norms below the lowest grade in which 
a subject is taught. However, in some standardized tests 
grade norms are artificially extended. Thus the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test provides such norms beyond the 
eighth grade for the elementary grade tests that it includes. 
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As with the lower grades, the norms are in terms of tenths ; 
as, Grade 9.0, 9.1, 9.2, 9.3, etc. There is no serious objection 
to this arrangement provided we remember that it is an 
artificial device to assist in the interpretation of the scores 
made by pupils above the eighth-grade norm. 

Percentiles. The use of percentiles is merely an extension 
of the principle explained in Chapter IV ; that is, the compu- 
tation of medians and quartiles. Table 19 (page 64) illus- 
trates how percentiles may be used in the interpretation of 
scores. Thus if a pupiFs score falls at or above the 90-per- 
centile, we may say that he is in the best, or highest, 10 per 
cent of his group. Similarly, if his score falls between the 
80- and 90-percentile, we may say that he is in the second 
highest 10 per cent of his group. Similar statements may 
be made about other percentiles. Ordinarily it is not worth 
while to compute more than the percentile for every tenth, 
such as the 90-percentile, the 80-percentile, the 70-percentile, 
etc., also termed deciles.’’ We may note that the median 
is the 50-percentile, the upper quartile is the 75-percentile, 
and the lower quartile is the 25-percentile. 

When percentile tables have been computed on the basis of 
results obtained from a fair random sampling of large numbers 
of pupils in the various grades for which a test is to be used, 
they greatly facilitate the interpretation of point scores. 
When such tables are not available, they may be constructed 
from results obtained locally and may be used for the inter- 
pretation of the point scores. This procedure is of course 
limited, because it requires considerable work in connection 
with the necessary calculations. In actual practice, per- 
centiles have not been found as useful as grade norms for 
interpreting the scores received in standardized tests by 
pupils in the elementary grades. 

T-scores. Certain standardized tests provide for the con- 
version of point scores into T-scores.” The formula for 
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computing the T-score involves the use of the standard devia- 
tion of the group for which the scores are derived. McCall, 
the first to use this score, derived it in connection with the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. In deriving it, he used 
twelve-year-old pupils, regardless of the grades in which they 
were located. This age was selected because pupils of twelve 
years form the largest age group in school and so provide a 
practically unselected group. An older group, for example 
the fourteen-year-old pupils, would be affected by the elimi- 
nation of some of their number from school and would there- 
fore be a selected group. McCall assumed in his work that 
the distribution of reading ability of this twelve-year-old 
group would conform to the normal curve. 

We should now recall that the standard deviation (o*) 
always bears certain relations to the normal curve. For 
example, if 1 cr is laid off to the right of the mean and a per- 
pendicular is erected at the mean and at + 1 <r, approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of the distribution will be included between 
the two perpendiculars. If 1 o- is laid off to the left of the 
mean in the same manner, another 34 per cent approximately 
will be included between the mean and — 1 o'. Thus approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of all measures will lie between — 1 cr 
and + 1 or (sigmas laid off to the left are designated as minus 
and those laid off to the right as plus) . In the same manner 
approximately 14 per cent of all measures lie between — 1 o- 
and — 2 <r and another 14 per cent lie between + 1 cr and 
+ 2 0 *. Thus approximately 96 per cent of all measures lie 
between -- 2 or and 2 or. Consequently only 2 per cent of 
measures fall below — 2 <t and another 2 per cent above + ^ o’. 
We should now recall further that in theory the normal curve 
never quite reaches the base line at either end of the dis- 
tribution but approaches it more and more closely. Thus to 
the right of + 3 cr lie only 0.13 per cent of all measures, while 
similarly to the left of — 3 or lie another 0.13 per cent. If we 
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extend the curve to — 5 o* and + 5 (j, it is clear that only an 
infinitesimal fraction of 1 per cent will lie beyond either of 
these limits. This means that in a large group of twelve- 
year-olds ‘there would be few with a reading ability low 
enough to place them below — 5 cr. This fact is of im- 
portance in establishing the ‘‘ zero point/’ which is defined 
as indicating “ not any of the ability ” in question — in this 
case, reading. 

Having established the upper and lower limits of ability 
for his group as lying between — 5 <7 and + 5 o-, McCall pro- 
ceeded, as explained on page 156, to obtain a scale with 100 
units. The fiftieth unit would, of course, lie halfway between 
— 5 (T and + 5 o' or would be located at the mean for the 
distribution. Similarly the eighty-fifth unit would lie 3.5 o* 
to the right of the mean. Instead of referring to these units 
in terms of fractional sigmas, which would obviously be 
awkward, McCall designated them as T-scores. Thus a 
point score falling exactly at the mean would be equivalent 
to a T-score of 50, on the scale of 100 units, while a point 
score falling 3.5 cr to the right of the mean would be equiva- 
lent to a T-score of 85. Similarly a point score falling 3.5 or 
to the left of the mean would be equivalent to a T-score of 
15, since it would be that many units to the right of — 5 <7. 

In practice, the conversion of point scores into T-scores is 
facilitated by tables that give the equivalent T-score for any 
given point score. While it is rather difficult for beginners 
to understand the derivation, T-scores have distinct values. 
In the first place, they make it easy to interpret a pupil’s 
performance. A T-score of 50 is always the norm or standard 
for the group concerned. In the second place, these norms 
facilitate comparisons between scores obtained on different 
tests that may be stated in terms of T-scores. That is, the 
T-scores on one test may be directly compared with the 
T-scores on another, because they are theoretically equal. 
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One limitation of T-scores, however, is that those derived 
from the twelve-year-old group are not strictly comparable 
with those derived from other age groups. However, they 
may be compared within certain limits that are determined 
in part by the difference in the variability of the different age 
groups. 

Ruch and Stoddard ^ have defined the T-score by the fol- 
lowing formula : 

T = 50 + 

a 

which may be used to compute the T-scores for any given 
distribution where ; 

T is the T-score ; 

X is any raw point score on a test ; 

M is the mean (average) of the distribution of scores for 
the group on which the T-scores are computed ; 

cr is the standard deviation (sigma) of the distribution 
of the scores for the group on which the T-scores are 
computed ; 

10 is introduced as an arbitrary constant to eliminate 
decimals ; 

50 is introduced so that the average T-score will be 50 
and the others will be above or below this point. 

Age norms. Age norms have already been explained in 
Chapters VI and VII as they apply to intelligence tests. 

' When such norms are determined for achievement tests, the 
procedure requires that the mean or median score for each 
age group be found. It is, of course, necessary to utilize 
unselected age groups as nearly as possible. Thus if the 
mean point score in an arithmetic test is 48 for pupils who 
are 10 years and 8 months old, we may say that any pupil 
who makes this score, regardless of his chronological age, 

^ G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High 
School Instruction, page 351. Worlds Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York; 195^7. 
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has an arithmetic age ” of 10 years and 8 months. Simi- 
larly, if the mean point score in a reading test is 7^ for pupils 
who are 11 years and 4 months old, we may say that any pupil 
who makes this score, regardless of his actual age, has a 
“ reading age ” of 11 years and 4 months. Such age norms 
when they are derived for a single subject are usually called 
“ subject ages ” ; but when they are derived from a com- 
posite of several subjects, they are usually called educa- 
tional ages.” It is obvious that subject and educational ages 
lend themselves to the derivation of quotients as do the 
mental ages derived from intelligence tests. In other words, 
subject age when divided by chronological age yields a sub- 
ject quotient ” ; while educational age divided by chronologi- 
cal age yields an “ educational quotient.” The transmuta- 
tion of subject scores into age equivalents is well illustrated 
by the New Stanford Achievement Test, which provides on 
page 2 a method for summarizing and recording the various 
scores obtained. The point scores, as explained in Chapter 
VIII, are converted into equivalent ages in plotting them on the 
profile chart of the test booklet. When the various scores 
have been recorded, the cover page may be filed as a record. 

We may list the following advantages of age norms in the 
elementary grades : 

1. Age norms make it possible to interpret a pupil's per- 
formance in terms of his chronological age. When grade 
norms are used, this comparison is often overlooked. In 
other words, if a teacher finds a fifteen-year-old pupil in 
Grade VI who is doing average work for the grade, she 
is prone to consider him equal to the average pupil and to 
overlook the fact that he is old for his grade. 

2. Age norms make it possible to discover defects in grade 
classification. Thus a pupil in Grade V with an educa- 
tional age of twelve is obviously not properly classified. 
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3. Age norms make it possible to interpret achievement in 
terms of intelligence in a way easily comprehended by 
teachers, as comparisons may be made readily between 
mental age and attainment. 

4. Age, rather than grade, usually has the same meaning in 
different parts of the country. The meaning of grade 
depends largely on the classification of pupils and on 
promotional schemes. For example, in a system with 
seven elementary grades, Grade V would not have the 
same meaning that it would have in a system with eight 
elementary grades. 

Which score or norm is best? This question is partly 
decided when the choice of a test is made. That is, a test is 
not usually standardized on the basis of all the norms or scores 
we have mentioned. It is well to keep in mind that all 
scores but the original point scores are ‘‘ derived ’’ scores. 
As has been pointed out in an earlier chapter (page 28), 
errors may occur at any step in the giving and scoring of a 
standardized test. It follows that there is more opportunity 
for error when a more complicated process for obtaining 
derived scores is used. Regardless of this fact, the advantage 
of employing various derived scores in the interpretation and 
use of the results is so great that it often more than offsets 
the increased possibility of error. We may repeat here the 
injunction that care should be exercised in connection with 
scoring a test and in following the provisions for rechecking 
the scores to insure greater accuracy. 

EXERCISES 

1. Using the corrections for the Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals given on page 212, what would be the grade norm for a 
sixth-grade pupil tested in December ? February ? May ? 

2. Using Ruch and Stoddard’s formula, convert the scores in the 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, given on page 216, into 
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T-scores. To do this it will first be necessary to find the mean and 
the standard deviation. (Refer to the methods illustrated in 
Chapter IV.) 

3. Obtain copies of the Stanford Achievement Test that have been 
taken by a group of pupils. Proceed to score these tests according 
to the directions in the manual. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Educational Uses of Standardized Tests 

I. USES OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Knowledge of the child. It has long been an accepted fact 
that good teaching requires, in addition to other things, an 
intimate knowledge of each pupil’s potentialities and limita- 
tions. This has compelled teachers to take cognizance of 
pupils’ physical conditions ; for example, visual and auditory 
defects, adenoids and diseased tonsils, and general health. 
It has required delving into such matters as habits of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, diet and nutrition, amusement and 
recreation. These matters have even been followed into the 
child’s home by teachers, school nurses, and others. Thus it 
appears that obtaining a knowledge of the child’s intelligence 
is merely an extension of the injunction to the teacher: 
“ Know your pupils.” 

Opposition to the use of intelligence tests. More than the 
usual opposition to the use of intelligence tests for educational 
purposes has developed among both laymen and educators. 
It has been a common objection that such tests should be 
used only by experts and that very few teachers are qualified 
to administer them. No doubt it would be very desirable for 
all teachers to be experts in the use of intelligence tests. 
However^ it is unreasonable to require that teachers be expert 
in all the functions that they perform. Indeed in such func- 
tions as those listed in the first paragraph it has been found 
that teachers can accomplish results that would not other- 
wise have been accomplished had these matters been left to 
school physicians, nurses, and other experts. As we shall 
see, there are many ways in which a teacher may use intelli- 
gence tests to great advantage without being equipped with 
the knowledge and skill of psychologists who are specialists 
in this field. 
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Another objection has come from those who deny that 
intelligence tests really measure an inborn capacity to learn, 
and who assume that attempts to measure intelligence lead 
to fatalistic and skeptical conclusions concerning the possi- 
bilities of development through education. The first part 
of this objection we have already discussed elsewhere (page 
87) . The second part merits discussion here because of evi- 
dence showing that some teachers have taken the notion that 
it is a waste of time to labor with mediocre or dull pupils and 
that the bright will not need any attention. These are views 
that have had no support from any authority on the measure- 
ment of mental traits. They are based on a misconception 
of the relative potency of nature and nurture and on a lack 
of understanding of their respective functions, as we shall 
attempt to show. 

Nature determines the limits to which an individuaFs po- 
tentialities may be developed under the most favorable con- 
ditions (environment) . Since the most favorable conditions 
are seldom present, there is usually opportunity for develop- 
ment through improvement of the environment. Further- 
more, the specific uses made of native capacity are largely 
determined by environment. It is easy to point to many 
illustrations to show that this is true. We may note, for 
example, the differences in customs and ideals of civilized 
nations, such as Germany, England, France, and the United 
States. That most of these differences are due to different 
environments is evidenced by the fact that they tend to 
disappear in the first or second generation of immigrants in 
America. 

Again we may note the potency of environmental stimuli 
in the development of moral, political, and military leaders 
in times of need. Sometimes an individual may appear 
mediocre and may remain obscure until the environment 
is favorable for the development of latent genius ; this was 
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the case with General Grant, who was an unsuccessful busi- 
ness man before the Civil War gave him an opportunity to 
develop his military ability. Genius, unlike murder, will 
not always out, and there are doubtless many instances where 
it has been wasted or misdirected. It is undisputed that 
character, temperament, and emotional stability are definitely 
related to individual eflSciency and that they are greatly 
affected by environmental influence. Thorndike ^ believes 
that morality is more susceptible to modification than are the 
more intellectual traits. 

More recently Terman ^ expressed a similar view, as 
follows : 

Possibly we have been laying too much stress upon the mastery 
of the school subjects. It is possible that we have overstressed 
both the efficacy and the importance of educational methods and 
devices designed to boost achievement. I shall not be surprised if 
we are in time compelled to modify our educational ideals in several 
respects. In the first place, I think we shall ultimately come to 
place more emphasis than we now do upon the ethical and social 
ends of education, and care more than we now do about making the 
school a wholesome place to live. In the second place, I think that 
we shall in the future stress more than we now do the training of the 
child in attitudes and interests, as contrasted with the imparting 
of subject mastery. In the third place, I feel reasonably sure that 
in the future, instead of abandoning the measurement of general 
intelligence and special abilities, we shall make greater and greater 
use of these and kindred instruments. 

Finally, it is well known that happiness is not dependent 
upon the possession of great gifts or of talents bestowed upon 
the individual by original nature. This is a question of the 
right philosophy of life fully as much as of the capacity to 

^ E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Briefer Course, page 401. 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 1915. 

2 L. M. Terman, “Replying to Criticisms of Part I, and Introducing 
Part II, of the 1928 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa^ 
tion,'' in Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XIX, page 373 ; September, 
1928. 
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take advantage of material things in life. Many a man has 
won fame or fortune without achieving happiness, and the 
mediocre often live more happily and fully than the gifted. 

It is clear that there is abundant scope for the play of en- 
vironment. It is the function of the teacher and of the school 
to develop each individual so that he, as well as society, will 
realize most fully the capacities with which nature has 
endowed him. When we consider the question from this 
point of view, there is no conflict between nature and nurture, 
and both the school and the teacher have great opportunities 
to develop individuals of all levels of original capacity. It 
has, of course, long been recognized that the teacher can 
accomplish the most effective work with a pupil if she has a 
fairly accurate knowledge of his capacity and achievement. 
It is also an accepted principle that in teaching a group better 
results can be obtained if the group is fairly homogeneous in 
capacity and achievement. Indeed, this principle forms the 
basis for our present grading system. * As was pointed out 
in Chapter I, however, standardized tests have revealed the 
fact that there are wide differences in capacity and achieve- 
ment among the pupils of any typical school grade. It is 
natural, therefore, that ;educators should resort to stand- 
ardized tests in order to secure a better adjustment between 
the school and the capacities and achievements of its pupils. 

Early methods of providing for individual differences.^ 
Long before standardized tests came into use, educators had 
recognized that pupils varied in their ability to progress 
through school. As long ago as 1870 H. T. Harris, super- 
intendent of the St. Louis, Missouri, schools, provided for 
semiannual promotions. Thus a failing pupil would only be 
required to repeat half a year instead of a whole year. This 

^ For a thorough discussion of methods of adapting the schools to individ- 
ual differences see Adapting the Schools to Individual Diferences (The Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II). Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; 1925. 
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plan has often been followed where a school system is large 
enough to permit its operation. Some school systems have 
extended the plan to permit promotions four times during 
the year. According to this plan a failing pupil might be 
required to repeat only nine weeks of work. Another early 
attempt in the United States to administer a school system 
so as to provide for individual differences among pupils was 
made by Preston Search, superintendent of the Pueblo, 
Colorado, schools from 1888 to 1894. The essential feature 
of the plan was that each pupil was allowed to progress at 
his own rate. No special technique, however, for testing 
pupils or for adapting subject matter to the needs of different 
pupils was provided. 

During 1912-1913 Frederic L. Burk began to individ- 
ualize school work in the training school of the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School. Burk developed a definite 
technique for individual instruction and promotion. An 
important part of his plan was the organization of the sub- 
ject matter in the form of “ self-instruction bulletins.’^ 
Each pupiFs progress was determined by the rate at which 
these bulletins were mastered. Although receiving much 
favorable attention, this plan was not widely adopted because 
it seemed rather difficult to administer under average public 
school conditions. A number of other ingenious plans for 
individualizing instruction might be discussed, among them 
nationally and internationally famous ones such as the 
Cambridge and Dalton plans. While these plans all recog- 
nize that differences exist among pupils in their ability to 
progress through school ,^they do not specifically require the 
use of standardized tests as a basis for ability grouping. It 
is contended by some authorities that better results can be 
obtained by providing for individual differences through a 
more accurate grouping on the basis of intelligence test 
results. Such grouping would make possible not only greater 
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flexibility in promotion but also a higher degree of differentia- 
tion between the courses of study for the groups. 

The multiple-track plan. L. M. Terman^ has advo- 
cated a five-track plan based in part upon intelligence test 
results. According to this plan pupils would be tested and 
classified on entrance to school under five types : (1) the 
gifted, (2) the bright, (3) the average, (4) the slow, and 
(5) the special or very slow. The pupil would then be as- 
signed to the course having subject matter suited to his 
group. Provision would be made for the transfer of a pupil 
from one course to another whenever it was found that he 
had been wrongly classified. According to this plan there 
would also be different rates of promotion for the different 
courses, or tracks, as well as differences in the methods of 
teaching. A five-track plan such as the above could of course 
be operated practically only in a fairly large school system. 

The Trinidad plan. This is essentially Terman’s plan, 
put into operation by Superintendent Hobart M. Corning of 
the Trinidad, Colorado, schools. An outline of the plan 
will show concretely its essential features. Corning rejects 
educational age as a basis for classification, maintaining that 
even though pupils were started at the same educational age 
they would not long remain at the same stage of achievement 
because some would learn more rapidly than others. Thus 
frequent reclassifications woidd be necessary. A similar 
diflSculty would occur if the classification were made on the 
basis of mental age, because the rate of mental growth for 
different pupils is not the same. He therefore decided to 
classify on the basis of mental age and intelligence quotient 
combined. The pupils were located in grades according to 
mental age and within a given grade on the basis of the intel- 
ligence quotient. This procedure Corning called '^classifying 

^ L. M. Terman, et al.. Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization, Chap- 
ter I. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ; 1922. 
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vertically by mental age and horizontally by intelligence 
quotient.” By it he expected to obtain rather permanent 
grouping, although provision was made for shifting pupils 
from one section to another if it was found that they were 
improperly classified. 

Owing to administrative difficulties. Corning found it 
necessary to use a three-track rather than a five-track plan, 
forming a slow, an average, and a bright group. These 
groups were designated A, B, and C, respectively. The 
order of letters was inverted to minimize the possibility of 
having parents and pupils make invidious comparisons. 
For each group a different curriculum was worked out. The 
differentiation in each subject was provided for in detail. 
In general the plan limited the work for the A division to the 
minimum essentials in each subject, gave the C division an 
enriched curriculum and the B division an intermediate 
curriculum. The actual grouping of children that resulted 
is illustrated in Table 41, which is based upon experiment 
with 1102 upper-grade pupils. 

After four years of the multiple-track plan as used in the 
TABLE 411 

Showing Peb Cent of Children in Various Divisions as Suggested 
BY Terman and the Actual Arrangement Worked Out for 1102 
Upper-Grade Children in the Trinidad, Colorado, Schools 


Group 

Per Cent 
Suggested 

BY Terman 

Per Cent op 
1102 Cases 

IN Trinidad 

Number op 

1102 Cases 

IN Trinidad 

Special .... 

2.5 

3.2 

36 

Slow (A) . . . .| 

15.0 

22.9 

253 

Average (B) . . . 

65.0 

54.1 

596 

Bright (C) . . . 

15.0 

18.1 

200 

Gifted 

2.5 

1.5 

17 


1 Hobart M. Corning. After Testing — What? page 72. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago; 1926. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Trinidad Schools, Corning concludes that it is superior to the 
old mixed classification of school children. Among the ad- 
ministrative advantages, he lists the following: (1) More 
homogeneous grouping makes it possible for a teacher to 
handle larger classes ; (£) retardation has practically been 
eliminated ; (3) the plan is approved by teachers, pupils, and 
parents. Contrary to expectations, opposition from the 
parents of the slow or A group did not materialize. Corning 
explains that during the testing, which resulted in the reclas- 
sification, a publicity program was carried on through which 
the support of the public was enlisted. He also states 
that care was taken not to refer to groups as bright, aver- 
age, or dull, although no attempt was made to deceive the 
parents. 

Pros and cons of ability grouping. Considerable opposi- 
tion to plans for grouping pupils on the basis of ability has 
developed among some educators. These educators urge that 
such grouping in the public schools is dangerous to democratic 
principles. They believe that pupils of all types should be 
classified together in order to develop common understand- 
ing. They fear that grouping will result in a feeling of 
superiority among the superior children and that this feeling 
will be encouraged, perhaps more or less unconsciously, by 
teachers and parents. They fear also that because of such 
grouping some teachers will have a fatalistic attitude toward 
the didl pupils. They believe that there is very little scien- 
tific evidence in support of ability grouping as a method of 
classifying pupils. 

The foregoing arguments are chiefly based on theoretical 
considerations. They can be opposed by equally plausible 
theoretical considerations supported by experimental evi- 
dence. It can be argued, for example, that there is no con- 
clusive evidence that mixed classes are good for democracy ; 
and there is even the possibility that they are bad. Is it 
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not possible that the constant matching of dull pupils against 
bright will develop a feeling of inferiority in the former and 
one of superiority in the latter ? Is it not also possible that 
the former may, because of their relatively poor showing, 
develop an antisocial attitude toward the school? It has 
frequently been pointed out that a bright pupil in a mixed 
group is more likely to work below his actual capacity than 
a dull pupil, and that this works not only injustice to the 
bright pupil but possible harm to society. Many educators 
decry the present glorification of athletics in high schools and 
colleges and the lack of a corresponding enthusiasm for 
scholarship. May we not expect that ability grouping would 
tend to correct this condition ? Is it any more undemocratic 
to encourage those gifted with brain to forge as far as possible 
to the front than it is to encourage those gifted with brawn ? 
Moreover, it can be argued that ability grouping makes it 
possible to take advantage of the long-accepted pedagogical 
principle that teaching should begin with what the child 
already knows. 

It may be urged that a straightforward and honest recogni- 
tion of individual differences, with the consequent superiority 
or inferiority of some individuals, is desirable. As a matter 
of fact, outside the school such recognition actually exists. 
People do realize distinctions in the value of occupations and 
vocations and in the ability of individuals to attain those 
more desirable. Does not the attempt to gloss over the 
presence of individual differences smack more of hypocrisy 
and demagoguery than of democracy ? It is not a question 
whether we shall or shall not consider individual differences 
in our teaching, or group pupils according to ability ; for we 
were doing both without serious opposition before standard- 
ized tests came into use. It is rather a question of how 
honest we dare to be in doing it scientifically and in recog- 
nizing the true basis for our classification. 
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The possibility of utilizing both intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests for purposes of classification. In our discussion 
of the Trinidad plan (page 225), it was stated that Superin- 
tendent Corning rejected educational age as a basis for classi- 
fication because their different rates of progress did not 
permit the pupils to remain long at the same stage of achieve- 
ment. He overlooks the fact, however, that the pupils might 
be classified vertically on the basis of educational age and 
horizontally on the basis of educational quotient. This pro- 
cedure would be identical with the one he proposes for intel- 
ligence tests. In the light of recent findings by T. L. 
Kelley ^ concerning the community of function between in- 
telligence and achievement tests, we may question whether 
it would not be better, at least in certain grades, to use 
achievement tests rather than intelligence tests for the 
classification of pupils. Dr. Kelley ^ gives evidence to show 
that ‘‘ on the average, in the neighborhood of .90 of the 
capacity measured by an all-round achievement battery 
score — reading, arithmetic, science, history, etc. — and . 
of the capacity measured by a general intelligence test is 
one and the same.” Since an achievement test gives weight 
to the actual achievement of pupils, this type appears to be 
preferable to the intelligence test for classification in the 
intermediate and upper grades. In the primary grades, 
where schooling has not had so much chance to function and 
for which there are not so many satisfactory achievement 
tests, classification could be made on the basis of intelligence 
test results. 

^ T. L. Kelley, The Interpretation of Educational Measurements^ page 21. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ; 1927. 

2 Kelley's^ statement holds true when the educational environment has 
been approximately the same for the pupils tested and when the intelligence 
test used is of the Army Alpha type. When intelligence is tested by such 
tests as the Stanford-Binet tests, which are less subject to the influence of 
schooling, the statement is not so true. This point is well illustrated in 
Dr. Fernald’s work with non-readers, discussed on page 240. 
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The educational results as well as the possible effects on 
democracy would, of course, be the same as those noted in 
the discussion of the use of intelligence tests for the purpose 
of classification (page 227). However, the elimination of the 
term intelligence ’’ might alleviate the fears of individuals 
who dislike this term. 

Intelligence tests and educational and vocational guidance. 
In a study of the intelligence of the high school students in a 
large city school system, the writer ^ found that there were 
certain important relations between intelligence and success 
in the various school subjects. While these relations were 
somewhat obscured by other factors, it became evident that 
intelligence, as measured by a typical group test, Army Alpha, 
is one of the important factors in determining the success 


TABLE 42 

COMPAEISON OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS ^ 






Chronological Age 



Year 

School 











13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Freshman . . 

Central 

152 

129 

120 

104 

102 

94 



Commerce 

109 

104 

94 

8S 

71 




Sophomore . 

Central 


154 

140 

127 

117 

114 

110 


Commerce 


111 

115 

95 

85 

79 



Junior . . . 

Central 



142 

141 

130 

115 

112 

110 

Commerce 



105 

113 ^ 

105 

86 

75 


Senior . . . 

Central 




156 

142 

131 

120 

115 

Commerce 




136 

110 

109 

97 

82 


^ I. N. Madsen, “The Contribution of Intelligence Tests to Educational 
Guidance in High School/’ in The School Review^ Vol. XXX, pages 692-701 ; 
November, 1922. 

2 The IQ’s in Tables 42, 4S, and 44 are derived from point scores in the 
Army Alpha Test and are not to be confused with IQ’s derived from the 
Binet Tests. 
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of high school students. Tables 42 to 47 present these 
relationships. 

It is shown in Table 42 that there are important differences 
in the intelligence levels of the students attending the two 
high schools. Central and Commerce. Age for age and 
grade for grade, the students attending Central average 
higher than those attending Commerce. This relation 
becomes of increasing significance because Central High 
School offers primarily the classical and college preparatory 
subjects, while Commerce offers primarily subjects that 
prepare one directly for a chosen vocation. Before these 
students were tested, there was no systematic attempt to 
classify them on the basis of ability. The students classified 
themselves voluntarily. Table 43 gives a very good clue to 
their classification ; for this table indicates a definite relation 

TABLE 43 


Median Intelligence Quotients op Freshmen Listed by Subjects 


Subjects 

Boys 

Giels 

Failed 

Students 

Passed 

Students 

Failed 

Students 

Passed 

Students 

Latin I and II 

118 

135 

116 

132 

Ancient History 

105 

132 

99 

127 

English 

105 

129 

93 

118 

Algebra 

111 

123 

99 

124 

Manual Training .... 


112 



Mechanical Drawing . . . 

108 

110 



Typewriting 

76 

109 

87 

96 

Woodworking 

70 

93 



Telegraphy 

76 

81 



Household Arts 



94 

107 

Rapid Calculation .... 



66 

94 

Cooking 




83 
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found between intelligence and success in various subjects. 
Thus students in Latin I and II, or in other college prepara- 
tory subjects, who pass or fail possess higher IQ’s than 
students who pass or fail in the vocational subjects. 

TABLE 44 


Median Intelligence Quotients and School Maeks 


Year 

School 

School 

Masks 

IQ 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


Central 

81.6 

85.6 

135 

125 


Commerce 

83.9 

85.2 

96 

. 

102 


Central 

79.7 

81.6 

143 

128 

Junior . . . 

Commerce 

79.6 

81.3 

105 

97 


Central 

79.9 

81.6 

130 

128 

Sophomore . . 

Commerce 

80.8 

82.0 

103 

95 

Freshman . . 

Central 

76.2 

80.5 

113 

110 


Commerce 

77.9 

82.3 

88 

89 


Table 44 shows the relation between the average school 
marks and intelligence. It will be seen that although the 
median IQ’s for the Commerce students are materially lower 
than those for the Central students, the average school marks 
are about the same. In other words, as judged by the 
teachers, the students of the two schools are about equally 
successful in their respective courses. As was noted in con- 
nection with the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests,^ a 
relatively low score in an intelligence test does not necessarily 
signify a low degree of ability in all capacities. On the con- 
trary, the low correlation between intelligence scores and 
scores on the mechanical aptitude test indicates that there are 
^ See page 193. 
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many individuals who are mediocre in abstract intelligence 
but superior in mechanical aptitude. Doubtless the same 
statement can be made of other special aptitudes and talents. 
This helps to explain the success achieved by students with 
relatively low intelligence scores, in courses where other 
traits are perhaps fully as important as intelligence. This 
also helps us to understand the tremendous growth and 
popularity of schools of the vocational type. Students who 
did not fit into the curricula provided by the older type of 
high school that prepared for college found that the newer 
vocational high schools offered many valuable courses in 
which they could succeed. 

The three preceding tables indicate plainly the need for 
educational and vocational guidance in high schools. Tables 
45, 46, and 47, and Figure 14 (page 236) emphasize this need. 
Table 45 shows by five-year periods the rapid increase in the 
number of students attending high school in the United States 
since 1889. It has been roughly estimated that about one 
third of the young people of high school age are now enrolled. 
Thus we may expect the increase to continue far beyond 
the present enrollment. Table 46 shows the proportion of 
students in the Omaha high schools during 1920 who came 
from each of five vocational groups. From this table it 
appears that a smaller proportion of the yoimg people of high 
school age are enrolled from the unskilled and the semiskilled 
groups than from the other groups. Hence these are the 
groups that we must expect will provide the majority of 
additional high school students.^ Table 47 shows that 
distinct differences are represented in the intelligence levels 
of the five vocational groups, and that on the average, the 

^ According to the United States census for 1920 for Spokane, a typical 
American city, 9 and 41 per cent of gainfully employed individuals are classi- 
fiable as unskilled and semiskilled respectively. Compare this total of 
50 per cent with the total of 12.6 per cent of high school students coming from 
this group, as shown in Table 46. 
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unskilled and the semiskilled groups rank lowest. Hence 
we must expect to provide in the future for an even larger 
proportion of high school students who are not equipped to 
meet the requirements for college preparatory courses. 
This provision will require that greater care be exercised in 
planning the various curricula as well as in guiding pupils 
into the curricula that best fit their needs. 


TABLE 45 

Inceease in High School Enrollment by Five-Year Periods 


Year 

Enrollment 

Per Cent Enrollment 

Is OF 

Population 

1889-1890 

367,003 

0.59 

1894-1895 

539,112 

0.79 

1899-1900 

719,241 

0.95 

1904-1905 

780,000 

1.03 

1909-1910 

1,100,000 

1.10 

1914-1915 

1,400,000 

1.50 

1919-1920 

2,067,105 

1.80 

i 1924-1925 

3,389,878 

2.08 


TABLE 46 

Distribution of Students by Occupational Groups 


Class 

Unskilled 

Labor 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Labor 

Skilled 

Labor 

Business 

Profes- 

sions 

Total 


Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Fresh- 













man 

124 

8.6 

132 

9.2 

392 

28.0 

604 

42.5 

168 

11.7 

1,420 

100 

Soph- 












omore 

40 

4.7 

45 

5.2 

265 

31 0 

376 

44.3 

127 

14.8 

853 

100 

Junior 

23 

35 

39 

6.0 

152 

23.0 

315 

47.5 

130 

20.0 

659 

100 

Semor 

8 

1.6 

21 

4.4 

104 

20.8 

232 

46.2 

135 

27.0 

500 

100 

Total 

195 

5.7 

237 

6.9 

913 

26.5 

1,527 

44.5 

560 1 

16 4 

3,432 

100 
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TABLE 47 

Median Army Alpha Intelligence Scores by Occupational Gboups 
IN Omaha High Schools 


Class 

Group 

Age 

Standards 

Median 

Age 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Freshman 

78.8 

83.5 

93.0 

100.6 

115.7 

92 

15-1 

Sophomore . 

81.2 

97.1 

102.9 

113.2 

129.4 

96 

16-0 

Junior . . . 

98.7 

94.3 

112.8 

119.5 

138.1 

101 

16-10 

Senior . . . 

120.0 

101.2 

120.2 

125.0 

146.2 

107 

1 

17-11 


Median Intelligence Quotients by Occupational Groups * 


Class 

Group 

I 

II 

III 

lY 

V 

Freshman . . 

86 

91 

101 

110 

126 

Sophomore . 

84 

101 

108 

118 

135 

Junior . . . 

97 

93 

111 

119 

137 

Senior . . . 

113 

95 

114 

118 

137 


* The intelligence quotients in the lower part of the table are derived from the data 
given in the upper part. 

Figure 14 indicates the necessity for guidance from another 
point of view. This figure indicates the vocational choices 
of high school students as compared with the actual oppor- 
tunities offered for entering each of these vocations. The 
percentages of choice are based upon statements of intended 
vocation obtained by Proctor ^ from 930 high school students. 
The percentages of opportunities are based upon the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of 343^ Omaha high school students. It 

^ W. M. Proctor, TJse of Psychological Tests in the Educational and Voca~ 
tional Guidance of High School Pupils (Journal of Educational Research 
Monograph No. 1). Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois; 1921. 
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% 

70 


60 



Owice (^hi^h school studerds 


50 

40 
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50 


20 

10 


12 % 


0 
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skilled lcd>or 
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29% 



Business 


€ 1 % 



Ihrofessions 


Fig. 14. Comparison of vocational opportunities with vocational 
ambitions.^ 


is clear that there is a discrepancy between vocational oppor- 
tunities and vocational ambitions. This discrepancy is so 
great that many students must change their plans, perhaps 
after having spent valuable time in pursuing the wrong 
^ courses. It should be one of the functions of educational and 
vocational guidance to reduce the amount of wasted energy 
indicated in Figure 14. 

A comprehensive guidance program will, of course, require 
much more information than is supplied by intelligence test 
results. Guidance will be made more specific and certain 
with the increased accessibility of more reliable tests of special 
aptitudes, emotional and temperamental traits, character 
traits, etc. With the differentiation of curricula that now 
exists in the junior high school grades the guidance program 
may be safely begun as early as Grades VII and VIII. In 

^ 1. N. Madsen, “The Contribution of Intelligence Tests to Educational 
Guidance in High School,” in The School Review, Vol. X2K, page 694; 
November, 1922. 
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a study made by the writer, it is suggested that the follow- 
ing data about a pupil should be made available for those 
whose duty it is to give advice or guidance to pupils entering 
high school : 

1. Name of pupil 
Chronological age 

3. ■ Intelligence quotient 

4. Mental age 

5. Special talents 

< 2 . Musical 
h. Mechanical 
c. Others 

6. Emotional and temperamental traits 

7. Previous school success 

8. Vocational ambitions 

9. Economic and social status ^ 

II. USES OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

The educational problems that are solved by the aid of 
achievement tests may be classified as instructional, super- 
visory, and administrative. Because these groups overlap a 
great deal, however, no attempt is made here to list specific 
problems according to this classification. The more common 
problems in the solution of which achievement tests will be 
found helpful are those pertaining to the following : 

1. Diagnosis 

2. Comparison with norms 

3. Educational and vocational guidance 

4. Promotion and classification 

5. Motivation 

6. Research 

7. School reports and records 

Diagnosis. The function of diagnosis, common to many 
standardized tests, has already been discussed in some detail 
^ Op. ciL, page 701. 
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in connection with diagnostic tests. Diagnosis may be made 
either from the standpoint of the classroom teacher or from 
that of the supervisor. The classroom teacher is interested 
in discovering the specific disabilities of a pupil in each sub- 
ject with a view to taking remedial steps. To be complete, 
therefore, such diagnosis should not only locate actual dis- 
abilities of performance but should suggest causes for the 
disabilities. It is also of interest to the classroom teacher 
to compare a pupiFs standing with that of the rest of his class 
or with the norms for his class. Such a comparison is espe- 
cially significant in discovering whether the pupil is working 
up to his mental capacity. To make this comparison, the 
achievement test, or tests, should be supplemented by a 
mental test. A procedure for using test results to make this 
comparison — which has been called the ‘‘ AQ procedure ” — 
will be discussed later in this chapter. To the supervisor 
diagnosis is also important in answering the problem of 
whether the various subjects are receiving the proper 
emphasis. 

Comparison with norms. Standardized tests make it pos- 
sible to determine the general level reached by individual 
pupils and the average level reached by classes or by schools. 
The first is of special interest to the teacher, and the last two 
are of interest to both the teacher and the supervisor or 
administrator. The teacher needs to know to what extent 
the results obtained in her class vary from the generally 
accepted norms in the different subjects. Without making 
such necessary comparisons, it is possible that she may over- 
emphasize the subjects that she prefers to teach and neglect 
those she dislikes. The supervisor must know how effec- 
tively the work of the teacher is being done. Here again the 
intelligence of the pupils must be considered, for it is not 
reasonable to expect a teacher with a dull class to obtain 
results as good as those obtained by one with a superior class. 
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Educational and vocational guidance. Achievement tests 
may be used to supplement intelligence and aptitude tests in 
connection with educational and vocational guidance. They 
are especially important in the junior high school grades, 
where there is a wider range of choice. It has been a common 
belief among teachers that an attempt should be made to 
raise all pupils to the same level of achievement in all sub- 
jects. Kelley,^ however, points out that there is a strong 
possibility that inequalities of performance in school subjects 
may have their roots in original nature and that these “ idio- 
syncrasies ” should be recognized in educational and voca- 
tional guidance. It will not always be easy, of course, to 
determine whether these inequalities in performance are 
caused by corresponding differences in the original nature of 
pupils, or whether they are caused by differences in the effi- 
ciency of teaching. If a general testing program shows that 
a class as a unit tends to test materially higher in some sub- 
jects than in others, we may conclude that a proportion of 
the inequalities that appear are due to differences in the 
degree of emphasis that is placed on the teaching of different 
subjects. Such differences can be corrected by shifting the 
emphasis placed on the various subjects. Kelley gives a * 
minimal list of ten traits that should be studied for the 
understanding of typical school children. The following is 
a summary statement ^ of these traits : 

1. Name, sex, and other traits, mainly those of a physical 
and personal nature 
Maturity, or present chronological age 

3. Verbal intelligence (as measured by achievement tests 
of the reading and vocabulary type as well as by gen- 
eral intelligence tests) 

^ T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, Chapter V. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1927. 

2 The student should refer to Kelley for the complete statement. 
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4. Social intelligence (as estimated by teachers and others 
who come into intimate contact with the child) 

5. Activity and mechanical intelligence 

6. Interests indicated by (S), (4), and (5) or otherwise 
specially exhibited by the child 

7. Ability with reference to quantitative phenomena — 
computation, etc. (Can be determined by computa- 
tion and various other number tests) 

8. Ability with reference to spatial relationships — geo- 
metrical forms, etc. (Can be determined by form 
boards, geometrical form tests, etc.) 

9. Memory with reference to verbal material 

10. Special sensory or motor interests and abilities (Certain 
of these; readily ascertainable by existing objective 
tests) 

Promotion and classification. The possibility of using 
achievement tests for the classification of school children has 
already been pointed out in the section on intelligence tests 
(page 2£9). Achievement tests may also be used to place 
new pupils coming from other schools and to select pupils 
for special classes. Thus Sutherland ^ has shown that many 
pupils who are normal or superior in intelligence may have 
in one or more subjects special disabilities that can be 
removed in a comparatively short time by placing the pupils 
temporarily in adjustment classes. Similarly Fernald ^ dis- 
covered pupils of normal mental ability who had not learned 
to read or spell after several years in school. In a group of 
seven of these pupils who could not read, one had an IQ of 
over 140. Fernald reported that after six months of remedial 
treatment all but two of the seven were restored to the regular 
grades corresponding to their chronological ages. A number 

^ L. M. Terman et al., Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization, Chap- 
ter in. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ; 1922 . 

* Ihid., Chapter VI. 
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of other investigators have obtained results similar to those 
of Sutherland and Fernald. Thus Gray ^ has shown that 
many pupils are deficient in silent reading, not because of 
defective mentality, but because of disabilities in this subject 
that can be removed. 

With the exception of the placement of pupils from other 
schools the uses of tests suggested in the preceding paragraph 
are limited to the larger school systems. The smaller schools 
may, however, utilize the tests for making special promotions, 
general reclassification, etc. To a large extent, differences 
among pupils in the smaller schools must of necessity be 
provided for by some plan of individual instruction. A 
noteworthy example in which achievement tests are used in 
connection with individual instruction is the Winnetka plan 
as developed by Washburne. Since this plan is not limited 
to large school systems but can also be operated in the smaller 
schools, we shall describe it in some detail. 

The Winnetka plan. This plan is really a modern adapta- 
tion of Burk’s plan, described earlier in this chapter (page 2^4). 
It was introduced into the schools of Winnetka, Illinois, by 
Washburne during 1919. An important feature of the 
Winnetka plan is the use of tests that cover fully the 
subject in which the pupils are tested. The tests are used 
by the teachers to diagnose the individual difficulties of the 
pupils. Since there were but few satisfactory tests available 
for this purpose, Washburne and his teachers proceeded to 
devise their own. In general the tests resemble the Compass 
Diagnostic Tests discussed in Chapter VIII in that they 
attempt to cover each subject completely. Practice ma- 
terial corresponding to each topic or process in the test 

^ W. S. Gray, “Individual Difficulties in Silent Beading in the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grades,’’ in Report of the Society's Committee on Silent Read- 
ing (The Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II), pages 39-53. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois ; 1921. 
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also was devised so that a pupil could practice on his specific 
deficiencies as they were revealed by the test. The attempt 
was to make the practice material as nearly self-instructive 
as possible in order to economize the teacher’s time. 

In addition to this systematic use of tests, the Winnetka 
plan provides for definite """ achievement units ” of work in 
the drill, or tool, subjects. Each work unit must be satis- 
factorily completed before a pupil is allowed to proceed to 
another. 

Children’s marks and promotions are based entirely upon in- 
dividual work. There are no recitations; there is no repetition; 
there are no failures ; there is no skipping. No child is held back 
to a slower rate of progress than is natural to him ; none is forced 
too rapidly for thorough work. Each ‘‘goal” must be achieved by 
each pupil before he can go to the next goal.^ 

In addition to the work units described above, the Win- 
netka plan prescribes ‘‘ social work ” requiring that pupils 
enter into group undertakings and providing opportunities 
for cooperation. Activities, such as dramatizations, group 
games on the playground, assemblies, group singing, and the 
like, are included in this social work, and occupy from one 
third to one half of the total school time. In addition to these 
activities the pupils do the editing, typesetting, proofreading, 
and business managing of their school paper. In all this 
procedure there is no recitation, no marking or promotion. 
The general aims are to encourage self-expression and group 
cooperation. Washburne says : ^ 

The social part of our work is not measured. It consists of that 
range of subject matter to which we wish to expose our children, 
but which they need not master, and of opportunities to enter into 
undertakings which will develop children’s ability to cooperate with 
one another. 

^ Carleton Washburne, “Educational Measurement as a Key to Individual 
Instruction and Promotions,” in Journal of Educational Research, Vol. V, 
pages 195-206 ; March, 1922. 

* Op. cit., page 198. 
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In another place, however, he writes : ^ 

The report card used in the Winnetka schools shows on one side 
the pupil’s progress in mastering commonly needed knowledges and 
skills, on the other side his progress in developing certain attitudes 
and habits essential for social living. 

Since the latter of the two statements quoted from Wash- 
burne is the more recent, it probably indicates his present 
practices with regard to measuring. Certainly it is diJBBcult 
to imderstand how any school activity can be justified or 
how progress in it can be determined without some method 
of evaluation and measurement. Incidentally we may note 
that the Winnetka plan, in its attempt to develop the moral 
and social traits of children, is in harmony with the views of 
both Thorndike and Terman on this matter — which views 
are quoted earlier in this chapter. 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the test of 
any system of school organization is in the results it produces. 
Washburne has investigated such questions as the following 
in connection with the Winnetka plan : ^ 

1. Does the individual pupil save time? 

2. Does individual work increase or decrease socialized and 
self-expressive activities ? 

3. Does individual work put children through school too 
fast? 

4. Is individual work more effective, or less, than class 
instruction in teaching tool subjects ? 

5. Does individual instruction cost more than class instruc- 
tion? 

^ Carleton Washburne, “The Philosophy of the Winnetka Curriculum,” 
in Curriculum-Making : Past and Present (The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I), page 225. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; 1927. 

This evidence as well as evidence relative to the success of other plans of 
individual instruction is presented in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education referred to earher in this chapter. 
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6. Does individual instruction place too heavy a burden on 
the teacher ? 

7. How does individual work in the elementary school affect 
pupils’ eflSciency in the high school ? 

Space does not permit the presentation of Washburne’s evi- 
dence here. On the whole, however, it seems to support the 
Winnetka plan. 

Motivation through standard tests. Starch ^ quotes re- 
sults obtained in a certain elementary school to show how a 
definite knowledge of success affects the progress of pupils. 
In this school standardized tests were given each month in 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic in order to deter- 
mine the progress that had been made. Each pupil observed 
his own record from month to month and made comparisons 
with his previous records. The results showed that the 
pupils made an average gain in some of these subjects twice 
as great as that ordinarily made in a year. Starch thinks 
that this gain cannot be attributed to familiarity with the 
material used, as new material was employed each time. 

Similar results are shown by Monroe ^ in connection with 
the use of the Monroe Silent Reading Tests. After citing 
experimental results, Monroe concludes that the gain is 
greater than normal for the period between February and 
June ; and in some of the grades is even four or five times as 
great. After allowing for the gain due to an increased 
acquaintance with the tests, Monroe concludes : “ The adop- 
tion of the norms for these tests as educational objectives 
greatly motivated the school work, so that unusual progress 
was made by the pupils in the field of silent reading.” 

Diagnostic tests are particularly useful to give the pupil 
definite information of his success or failure in acquiring 

^ Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology, pages 177-178. The Macmillan 
Company, New York ; 1927. 

® W. S. Monroe, Theory of Educational Measurements, pages 252-256. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1923. 
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skill or information in a given subject or topic. Starch^ 
says in this connection : “ Much experimental work implies 
that the feeling of satisfaction resulting from successful trials 
of a task facilitates the formation of the connections con- 
cerned. It seems obvious therefore as a practical matter 
that precise knowledge of the success or failure on the part of 
the learner is exceedingly important.” Gates ^ similarly 
states : ‘‘ The abridgment of trial-and-error learning is 

greatly facilitated by preventing and correcting errors.” 
From these quotations it is clear that the use of diagnostic 
tests in connection with teaching is considered by eminent 
authorities to be based upon sound psychology. 

The relation between standardized tests and research and 
experiment. Tests may be used by teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators for research and experimentation. Some types 
of tests by their very nature imply research functions. This is 
true, for example, of diagnostic tests, whose outstanding func- 
tion is the discovery to the pupil, as well as to the teacher, of 
weaknesses and strengths found in a given topic or subject. 
Other tests may yield valuable information as a by-product 
of the main purposes for using them. For example, while 
conducting a testing program in arithmetic in Grades IV 
to VII, the writer found that many teachers had the notion 
that it would not be fair to compare the results obtained in 
testing pupUs during the early morning hours with those 
obtained in testing during the later hours of the day. The 
writer, therefore, had each pupil record the hour when he 
was tested, together with such information as name, age, 
grade, etc. This made possible a comparison of the results 
obtained from pupils tested during different hours of the day. 
It appeared that there was no significant difference. 

^ Of, dt.f page 177. 

2 Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, pages 276-277. 
The Macmillan Company, New York; 1923. 
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Frequently teachers can compare different methods of 
teaching a subject, particularly if there is more than one 
division of the same class. This not only relieves the monot- 
ony of teaching but tends to keep the teacher from falling into 
a rut in her teaching. The more formal and extensive experi- 
ments require the cooperation of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, and may also make it necessary to prolong 
the period of experimentation. For example, the problem 
referred to regarding sectioning classes into homogeneous 
groups on the basis of intelligence could be subjected to 
experiment that would require a year or more. Such proj- 
ects should, of course, be carefully planned and executed. 
While teachers, supervisors, and administrators can all par- 
ticipate in such an undertaking, the general direction of it 
should be given to one individual or to a few persons who are 
familiar with the requirements of scientific research. 

School records and reports. One valuable use of stand- 
ardized tests will be neglected unless some systematic cumu- 
lative record is kept for each pupil tested. A difficulty 
encountered in keeping a record comes from the fact that few 
tests are in terms of the same units of measurement. This 
makes it necessary, of course, to record with each score the 
norm for the particular test used. If all tests could be stated 
in scores having the same meaning, the problem would be 
greatly simplified. Such scores as the T-scores and the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test scores discussed in Chapter IX come 
nearest to stating the different tests in terms of the same unit. 
Comprehensive test batteries, such as the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests, usually offer convenient methods for recording 
and filing scores. For example, as has already been pointed 
out (page 192), the cover page of the Stanford Achievement 
Test may be used as a permanent record of each pupil’s per- 
formance and may be detached and kept on file for this 
purpose. 
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Numerous devices have been employed for recording, 
graphically or otherwise, results obtained from standardized 
tests. It has been a rather common method to state the 
results in terms of grade norms because teachers are accus- 
tomed to think of pupils in relation to their grade placement. 
The examples shown in Figures 15 and 16 will serve to illus- 
trate this method. The type or form of record card for dif- 
ferent schools should be worked out exactly to fit the testing 
program that the particular school has outlined for itself. A 
record card similar to that in Figure 15 could be considerably 
expanded by providing for other data about the pupil or the 
tests given — such as names of tests used, attendance and 
health records of pupils, results for tests at other periods, etc. 

INDIVIDUAL RECORD CARD 

Name Sex Orade A& 

Name of City. Name of School. 

Name of Teacher. Date of Examination. 


StTBJECTS IN Which Examined 



MENTAL 

ARITH- 

BEAD- 

WBIT- 

SPELL- 

HIS- 

GEOGRA- 

ENG- 


ABILITY 

METIC 

ING 

ING 

ING 

TORY 

PHY 

USH 


$ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

B 

8 


B 

B 

B 


7 

7 

B 

7 


D 




6 

6 

B 

6 






5 

5 


5 

a 

i 



8|B 

A 

A 

mm 

4 

o 




B 


B 







2 




H 

WM 

B 

2 


1 


■ 


O 

II 

B 

1 


Fig. 15. Individual record card showing the results of testing. 
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Fig. 16. Educational achievement chart to show the results of testing.^ 

' Record cards such as those described, or modifications of 

R. Trabue, “A Graphic Chart for Representing Educational 
Achievement Scores,” in Journal of Educational Research, Vol. IX, pages 
411-414; May, 1924. 
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them, might also be used to report the results obtained in 
standardized tests to the parents. Whether it would be 
desirable to do so is another matter. Parents could probably 
be educated to an understanding of the meaning of scores in 
a standardized test if a simple device for reporting were used. 
As we shall see, however, in Chapter XI, standardized tests 
cannot entirely take the place of teachers’ examinations. 
Since this is the case, it would perhaps be better to report a 
pupil’s standing to his parents in the terms with which they 
are already familiar. If teachers’ examinations are improved 
through such methods as we suggest in the following chapter, 
they may be used to give accurate and frequent reports to 
parents. 


III. THE ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENT 

The interpretation of achievement in terms of intelligence. 
It was inevitable that the use of intelligence and achievement 
tests for testing school children should lead to a comparison 
of the scores made by each pupil in the two types of tests. 
The idea of systematically testing pupils in such a way that 
achievement could be interpreted in terms of intelligence 
apparently occurred to several investigators at about the 
same time. Thus Franzen ^ during 1920 and again in 1922 
published the results of a study carried on for a period of two 
years, in which he found that bright pupils were less likely 
to work to capacity mentally than dull children. He at- 
tempted to determine whether it was possible to induce pupils 
of different levels of intelligence to work more nearly up to 
their mental capacity. By a method of reclassification on 
the basis of intelligence, he succeeded in bringing about a closer 
correlation between intelligence and achievement. Pintner 

1 Raymond H. Franzen, ‘‘The Accomplishment Quotient,” in Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXI, pages 432-440; November, 1920. Also The 
Accom'plishment Ratio (Contributions to Education, No. 125). Teachers 
College, Columbia University ; 1922. 
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and Marshall ^ during 1921 published the results of a mental- 
educational test survey, in which they noted discrepancies 
between ability to accomplish as measured by intelligence 
tests, and actual accomplishment as measured by educational 
tests. Monroe and Buckingham ^ during 1920 published a 
battery of tests which included an intelligence test and also 
several achievement tests. Their manual of directions gave 
instructions for the interpretation of achievement in terms of 
intelligence. During 1921 Madsen ® reported a method that 
he had found useful in interpreting the achievement of a class 
in terms of their intelligence. He pointed out that unless the 
intelligence of a class is taken into consideration comparisons 
with other classes are unfair. He also pointed out the possi- 
bility of making similar interpretations of the achievement of 
individual pupils. 

While there were some differences in details of methods 
for measuring the achievement of pupils in terms of their 
intelligence, the fundamental concepts proposed by these in- 
vestigators were the same. The essential idea is to divide 
educational age (EA) by mental age (MA) to obtain the 
accomplishment quotient (AQ).^ Thus the formula would 

^ Rudolf Pintner and Helen Marshall, “A Combined Mental-Educational 
Survey/* in Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, pages 32-43; 
January, 1921. Also ‘‘Results of the Combined Mental-Educational Sur- 
vey Tests,” in Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, pages 82-91 ; 
February, 1921. 

2 W. S. Monroe and B. R. Buckingham, Teachers Handbook, Illinois Ex- 
amination. University of Illinois, Urbana; July, 1920. 

® I. N. Madsen, “Interpretation of Achievement in Terms of Intelligence,’* 
in Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. VII, pages 344-347; 
September, 1921. 

* The terms “achievement quotient,** “accomplishment quotient,** and 
“accomplishment ratio” have been used synonymously. The AQ may also 
be computed by dividing the EQ by the IQ. The equivalence of the two 
formulae may be seen from the following : 

AO = IS = -2^ = M 

IQ MA MA 
CA 
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EA 

be AQ — To illustrate, suppose a pupil has an EA of 

9 years and an MA of 10 years. His AQ would then be 90. 
This AQ would indicate that this particular pupil is not 
working up to the level of his mental ability. Similarly a 
pupil with an EA of 12 years and an MA of 10 years would 
have an AQ of 120, which would indicate that this pupil is 
putting forth more than the ordinary amount of effort. 
Franzen attempted, in his experiment, to secure classification 
and motivation of the type that would result in each pupil’s 
earning an AQ of approximately 100. 

Limitations of the AQ procedure. For a time the AQ was 
hailed as an ideal measure to determine the eflSiciency with 
which a pupil was working, as well as to determine the effi- 
ciency of teaching. It soon appeared, however, that there 
were certain dangers and limitations in its use. In this con- 
nection Freeman ^ points out that its validity depends on 
the clearness and distinction between measures of native 
capacity and of training as well as upon the accuracy of 
measurement of both.” Kelley’s statement regarding the 
community of function between present intelligence tests and 
achievement tests calls attention to the same fact in another 
way.^ If this community of function is as great as Kelley 
states (90 per cent), then the AQ, instead of being based 
upon all of each of the tests used, would be based upon only a 
small part of each. This also would greatly reduce the 
accuracy of the results. Even if this limitation were not 
present, there would still be a limitation ; for even the best 
available intelligence tests and achievement tests are not 
entirely reliable. As a result the formula for the AQ consists 
of a fraction in which both denominator and numerator may 

^ F. N. Freeman, Mental Tests, pages 26 and 286-291. Houghton MiiBaiin 
Company, Boston ; 1926. 

2 Interpretation of Educational Measurements, page 22. 
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be in error, which would in turn increase the error in the 
resulting quotient. Another limitation, pointed out by Ruch 
and Stoddard,^ is the assumption that mental age is a valid 
index to learning capacity, and equally valid to the same 
extent for all subjects. The point is that other traits besides 
intelligence enter into a pupiFs performance and that their 
influence is felt more in some subjects than in others. We 
have already seen that the correlation between intelligence 
and mechanical aptitude is low. Doubtless intelligence does 
not play so important a part in some subjects — manual 
training, cooking, drawing, music, etc. — as it does in others 
— arithmetic, reading, history, geography, etc. 

The use of age scores as bases for computing AQ’s has also 
been criticized. Ruch and Stoddard affirm that they are 
not reliable or satisfactory for use in high school subjects.^ 
This relates to what was said in Chapter VI (page 128) about 
the difficulty of getting norms on which to base mental ages 
for the superior students of high school age. Franzen,^ 
one of the most enthusiastic promoters of the AQ procedure, 
has himseK admitted that there are objections to the use of 
mental and educational ages, and consequently to the use 
of intelligence and educational quotients, for the purpose of 
comparing the performance of pupils in various tests. He 
states that subject ages in different tests are not necessarily 
equivalent. As a consequence of this the various quotients 
obtained would not necessarily be comparable. To remedy 
this difficulty Franzen proposes to use "" sigma indices ^ to 
compare achievement in one test with achievement in an- 

^ G. M. Rucb and G. D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction, page 17. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudsdn, New 
York; 1927. 

2 Ibid, 

® Raymond H. Franzen, “Statistical Issues,'’ in Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Yol, XV, pages 367-382; September, 1924. 

^ Sigma indices are essentially the same as T-scores. 
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other. The method suggested by Pranzen was used by him 
in his survey of Contra Costa County, California. In a 
report of this survey ^ he gives tables showing sigma indices 
for the tests that he used. One of the tests used was the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test. It will be recalled that 
this test gives subject age norms into which the point scores 
can be converted. Consequently reading quotients can 
also be computed. This makes it possible to compare reading 
quotients of pupils in this test with their sigma indices in the 
same test. The writer had this test given to the pupils in 
three grades and had both reading quotients and sigma indices 
computed for each pupil. In addition he had reading quo- 
tients computed by a rather roundabout method that he had 
used before achievement tests were standardized in terms of 
age norms.2 Table 48 shows the intercorrelations among 
these three measures derived from the point scores of the 
pupils in three grades who took the tests. 

From these correlations it will be seen that a pupil’s 
standing in his class is practically the same whether expressed 
in terms of EQ computed by either of the two methods, or 
in terms of sigma indices. Thus if it is desired to find to 
what extent a class as a whole is working to capacity, there 
is no advantage in using sigma indices. If it is desired, how- 
ever, to compare a pupil’s achievement In one subject or test 
with his achievement in another, the sigma indices are use- 
ful. The argument here is the same as that used in con- 
nection with T-scores. There is one erroneous assumption 
in the computation of sigma indices, however, which should 
be pointed out. This assumption is that a homogeneous 
age group is used. In actual practice the age group used, 

^ I^ymond H. Franzen and William H. Hanlon, The Program of Measure^ 
merit in Contra Costa County. Standard Print, Martinez, California; 1023. 

* I. N. Madsen, “ Interpretation of Achievement in Terms of Intelligence,” 
in Educational Administration and Supervision^ Vol. VII, pages 346-347; 
September, 1921. 
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such as the twelve-year-old group, includes a range of twelve 
months. Thus, according to tables given by Franzen,^ a 
pupil of 8 years and 11 months with a point score of 12 in the 
Woody-McCall Test would have a sigma index of 103, while 
a pupil of 9 years and 1 month would have a sigma index of 
93. Accordingly, most of the difference between 93 and 103 
is spurious. 

What shall be our attitude toward the AQ procedure ? In 
spite of the foregoing limitations and dangers in the use of 
the AQ, the concept is a useful one, particularly for those 
elementary grade subjects in which learning is most closely 
related to general intelligence. Indeed, as long as we use 
intelligence tests or have the present concept of differences 
in brightness among school children, teachers will judge 
achievement in terms of intelligence. Without the use of 
objective tests such judgments will be about as worthless as 

TABLE 48 


Showing Intbrcorrelations between Thorndike-McCall EQ’s, 
Franzen’s Sigma Indices, and EQ’s Derived by Madsen’s Method 


Gkade 

Numbeb 

OP 

Pupils 


Sigma. 

Indices 

EQ’s BY 
Madsen's 
Method 

S, D. 

Mean 

V 

43 

Thorndike-McCall EQ 

.98 

.98 

13.6 

113.0 



Sigma Indices 


.97 

11.4 

109.4 



EQ’s (Madsen’s Method) 



14.5 

106.0 

VI 

38 

Thorndike-McCall EQ 

.96 

.97 

15.1 

107.6 



Sigma Indices 


.97 

12.0 

104.7 



EQ’s (Madsen’s Method) 



13.6 

102.6 

VII 

86 

Thorndike-McCall EQ 

.96 

.96 

16.5 

100.8 



Sigma Indices 


.97 

15.1 

101.0 



EQ’s (Madsen’s Method) 



17.7 

102.6 


^ The Program of Measurement in Contra Costa County^ 7-14. 
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other subjective estimates. While the AQ should be inter- 
preted cautiously where individual pupils are concerned, it 
may well be used to determine general tendencies. In other 
words, we should expect better performance from a group of 
pupils whose average IQ is high than from a group whose 
average IQ is low. In connection with certain subjects the 
interpretation of achievement in terms of intelligence is useful 
to determine the efficiency of teaching. Other things being 
equal, it is good practice to attempt to get pupils to invest 
their whole mental capital. It should be noted that the AQ 
procedure is most justified when intelligence is measured by 
a test like the Stanford-Binet, a test relatively free from 
the influence of schooling as is shown by comparison with 
group tests of intelligence. 

rv. PLAJSTNING TESTING PROGRAMS 

The preceding pages of this chapter have discussed several 
administrative, supervisory, and teaching problems that give 
rise to the need for using standardized tests. Certain of 
these problems recur rather regularly. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to plan for a definite and continuous testing program, 
which will make the testing an integral part of the regular 
school work and will not disrupt or disorganize the activities 
of teachers and pupils. It goes without saying that there 
should always be a definite and important reason for testing. 
It should never be done from curiosity or simply because it 
seems the up-to-date thing to do. 

Regular and continuous testing programs. In the larger 
school systems testing programs should be in charge of a 
director who has considerable expert knowledge about all 
phases of testing. This director should have charge of the 
general survey tests that are given to all the pupils in the 
school system or, if the survey is limited to certain grades. 
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to all the pupils in those grades. Centralized control will 
result in the use of better tests and more uniformity and 
comparability in the results obtained. It will also eliminate 
the danger of overusing a given test, a procedure that may 
cause pupils to become test wise ” because of increased 
familiarity with the test and may invalidate their scores, 
which would be too high as compared with the general norms 
for the test. Unscrupulous teachers would also be tempted 
to obtain the tests beforehand and coach their pupils on the 
content. The writer has actually encountered this condition 
where a certain test was repeatedly used by a supervisor at 
regularly recurring intervals during the school year. Need- 
less to say, the results so obtained are far worse than use- 
less. If [such results are used at all to classify pupils or to 
evaluate the teacher’s efficiency, they will result in error and 
injustice. 

In carrying out the program, a director will need consider- 
able assistance. For example, in a large school system it will 
not be possible for him personally to give the tests to all the 
pupils. He may therefore enlist the aid of supervisors and 
principals to give the tests in their respective buildings. An- 
other procedure, somewhat less satisfactory, is to have each 
teacher give the tests in her own room. In either case, 
adequate preliminary training should be given to the ex- 
aminers. The importance of such training has been fully 
discussed in Chapter II. Whether the aid of supervisors and 
principals or that of teachers should be enlisted to give tests 
wiU depend partly on the chief purposes of the survey. A 
small number of well-trained examiners will give better results 
when the purpose of testing is to obtain data to be used to 
compare the teaching efficiency of different teachers, to com- 
pare one method of teaching with another, or for some other 
type of research. On the other hand, if the purpose of the 
survey is to secure data to be used in improving or modifying 
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teaching procedures, the final object will be better served if 
the teachers themselves participate as much as possible in the 
various steps of the testing program. For example, if it is 
desired to discover whether too much or too little time is 
given to such subjects as arithmetic, spelling, reading, or 
history, the teacher will be able to fall into line with the new 
procedures more intelligently if she has become familiar with 
the method of determining the changes in procedure. 

The director of the testing program will also need consider- 
able assistance in having the tests scored. Several procedures 
are available. First, trained clerks may be employed. This 
method is advantageous in that it tends to minimize errors 
in scoring, and disadvantageous in that many schools have 
no provision in their budget for paying special clerks. Sec- 
ond, high school students may be used. If properly selected 
and trained, students can become very skillful and accurate 
in scoring. It is hardly justifiable, however, to take them 
away from their regular work to score test papers unless there 
is some compensating educational value in it, such as there 
might be for students in classes that are receiving normal 
school training preparatory to teaching. Third, teachers 
may be assigned to score the tests. This is perhaps the best 
procedure to follow, because the work will give teachers an 
insight into tests of a kind that will be valuable to them, 
particularly if the test has been given in their own grades. 
When the test has been given for such administrative or 
research purposes as we have suggested here, any undue 
personal interest in the results can be minimized by having 
each teacher score the test papers of another teacher’s class. 
In case the testing program is to be followed by remedial 
steps in which the teacher is the chief factor, it would probably 
be better to let each teacher score the papers of her own 
pupils in order to gain as much knowledge and insight as 
possible through the examination of each paper. 
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When teachers are called on to do a large amount of 
scoring, as would be the case in a systematic general testing 
program, they should be relieved from other duties. Other- 
wise they will tend to dread or to resent the undertaking of a 
testing program. If no other method is feasible, the pupils 
should be dismissed from school for a half day or more while 
their teachers score the tests. It is often advantageous to 
have the teachers work in groups, which procedure makes 
it possible to organize scoring teams that greatly facilitate 
the scoring. It also makes it possible to explain any ques- 
tions that arise in connection with the scoring and so secure 
greater uniformity. A third advantage is that the scoring 
can be checked to eliminate or minimize errors. Thus some 
scorers, if left to themselves, misinterpret certain directions 
for scoring, with the result that the particular error affects 
all the test papers scored by the teacher. In order to organ- 
ize and control scoring teams properly, check the scoring, 
explain difficulties or misunderstandings, etc., the director 
or capable assistants should be present. 

Testing for and by the teacher. In the foregoing discussion 
we have been concerned with tests that may be given for 
the information or use of administrative officers, supervisory 
officers, and teachers. Sometimes the interests of one group 
and sometimes those of another will predominate, according 
to the specific purposes for which the tests are given. How- 
ever, in certain types of tests, such as diagnostic tests and 
remedial exercises, the classroom teacher is the person pri- 
marily concerned. She should therefore carry out all the 
steps in their administration. She may, of course, look to 
administrative and supervisory officers for help in the selec- 
tion of the tests as well as in their administration. But in 
order to get the greatest possible educational results from 
their use, she should be thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of the application of the tests. This is well illustrated in 
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connection with the Compass Survey Tests, the Compass 
Diagnostic Tests, and the Economy Remedial Exercise Cards 
discussed in Chapter VII. These tests are intended to form 
an integral part of the teaching of arithmetic and the studying 
of the progress of each pupil. No one can take the teacher's 
place in performing these functions. In the administration 
of this type of test the teacher should be responsible for giv- 
ing, scoring, and interpreting it, just as she is responsible 
for any other phase of classroom teaching. Since this type 
of test largely replaces the informal tests, the work required 
will not be excessive. 

The costs of a testing program. While tests, such as the 
Stanford Achievement Test, may be obtained that range in 
cost from less than one cent per pupil to about seven or eight 
cents per pupil for a test battery, covering several subjects, 
many schools hesitate to venture on a testing program because 
of the financial outlay required. It may easily be shown that 
this attitude is one of false economy. In connection with a 
single item, that of retardation, it can be shown that a better 
placement of pupils will result in greater financial economy 
in running the schools. Thus the writer ^ has shown that 
during a given year six schools in the state of Idaho gave 
special promotion to 179 pupils after a testing program. 
During this year the average cost per pupil was $74.40. 
The special promotion referred to would therefore result 
in a saving of $13,317.60, to say nothing of the educational 
gain to the pupils. When it is recalled that retardation 
in many schools is as high as 40 to 50 per cent of the 
total enrollment, it can readily be understood that this con- 
dition will tend to result in congestion of pupils in some 
grades with the consequent need of either increasing the 
teaching load for each teacher or employing more teachers. 

^ I. N. Madsen, “Procedures Following a Testing Program,” in School and 
Society, Vol. XIV, pages 600-605; December 24, 1921. 
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The most important gains from a properly planned testing 
program are, however, those resulting in the improvement of 
teaching rather than in the saving of money. 

Test results in relation to parents and pupils. Especially 
when given for the first time in a community, standardized 
tests tend to arouse great interest and curiosity. This situa- 
tion affords an opportunity to enlist public interest in the 
schools. The problem is to present the results of the program 
in the right way. One method of publicity has been described 
in Section I, which deals with the use of intelligence tests 
(page 225). The principles underlying that method are 
sound. Very little should be said to either parents or pupils 
about intelligence test results, and then only to those spe- 
cifically concerned. 'Information is not withheld for the 
purpose of concealment, but because there are so many tech- 
nical considerations involved that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to educate everyone to an adequate conception of 
the meaning of tests and test scores. In order to help parents 
and pupils to use intelligence test results for educational and 
vocational guidance, it is well to discuss with them the limita- 
tions and strengths of the pupil concerned. The situation 
should not be presented in a way that will suggest invidious 
comparisons. The presentation is the task of the individual 
best qualified ; this usually is the director of the testing pro- 
gram, but may sometimes be the teacher. At present most 
teachers are themselves too much at sea as to the meaning 
of intelligence tests to undertake such explanations. They 
should therefore refer inquiries to the director. 

With standardized achievement tests the situation is 
entirely different. Although they are better and more 
accurate measuring devices, they have the same meaning as 
ordinary teachers* examinations and so can be easily under- 
stood by both parents and pupils. Their results may there- 
fore be used freely to inform both parents and pupils as to 
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the standing of the pupils concerned. The standing of other 
pupils should not be discussed, however, with a given parent 
or pupil. Such discussion starts gossip and may do con- 
siderable harm. It is sometimes useful to discuss in class 
the results obtained from an achievement test by the class 
as a whole, as many pupils may have encountered the same 
difficulties and time can be economized by a discussion of 
common errors. This is especially true of diagnostic tests. 
Such tests may show that a whole class is deficient in certain 
skills or information and that remedial exercises for the class 
as a whole are in order. 

Testing in small schools. In the foregoing, testing pro- 
grams for the larger schools have been considered. In the 
smaller schools each teacher must necessarily be more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant in the administration and use of 
tests. This is unfortunate for schools that have weak 
teachers. These schools, however, are no more unfortunate 
in regard to testing than in regard to the other functions that 
teachers perform. To the resourceful and self-reliant teacher 
the small school offers a challenge and an opportunity for 
self-development. 

V. CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Unfortunately the title of a standardized test does not 
necessarily reveal the purpose which that test will best 
serve. It is therefore necessary to set up criteria to aid in 
the evaluation of the various tests that are available for the 
testing of pupils in a given trait or subject. Even when such 
criteria are set up, considerable subjectivity enters into the 
amount of weight given by the appraiser to the various char- 
acteristics on the basis of which he selects a test. However, 
practice should result in more and more expertness, much as 
the use of score cards increases accuracy in judging stock. 
Some of the general characteristics of a good test were dis- 
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SCALE 

FOR RATING 

TESTS 

Names of Tests | 






Manual (5) 


■ 

■ 



Validity (15) 


■ 

1 



Reliability (10) 






Reputation (5) 






Ease of Administration (Total 15) 

(a) Preparation (4) 






(b) Time limits (4) 


■ 




(c) Explanation needed (3) 


■ 




(d) Alternative forms (4) 






Ease of Scoring (Total 15) 

(a) Objectivity (10) 






(b) Time required (3) 






(c) Simplicity (2) 






Ease of Interpretation (Total 15) 

(a) Norms (5) 






(b) Directions for interpreting (4) 






(c) Class record (1) 






(d) Application of results (5) 






Convenient Packages (5) 






Typography and Makeup (5) 

1 

I 

■ 

■ 


Test Service (10) 

1 

■ 

1 

1 


Total (100^ 







Fig. 17. This scale is taken from Test Service Bulletin, No. IS, prepared 
by Arthur S. Otis and published by the World Book Company. Direc- 
tions for the use of the scale are given in the bulletin. 
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cussed in Chapter II. The meaning and importance of 
validity and reliability were discussed in Chapter IV and in 
the chapters dealing with intelligence and achievement tests. 
Other important criteria for selecting tests are given in the 
following pages. 

Objectivity of scoring. We have already seen in Chapter II 
that one important reason for the unsatisfactory results 
obtained in using the ordinary teacher’s examination was the 
lack of objectivity of scoring. It is obvious that unless a 
test can be objectively scored its validity and reliability are 
seriously threatened. A good test should therefore provide 
scoring keys and complete directions for their use. We 
have seen in Chapter II also that even when these helps are 
provided, many scorers still make serious mistakes. There- 
fore in a testing program in which teachers are to do the 
scoring it is important to be sure that the scoring procedure 
is adequately explained to them and that adequate provision 
is made for it. 

Administrative considerations. Validity, reliability, and 
objectivity, which have already been discussed, are quali- 
ties of primary importance in selecting standardized tests. 
Other criteria may be grouped together under the general 
term administrative considerations.” Other things being 
equal, these administrative considerations should also be 
given weight in the selection of tests for use in a school 
system- The more important of these elements of a test 
which should be of especial concern to the administrative 
authorities in a school system may be listed as follows : 

1. Cost 

2. Ease of administration 

a. Clearness and completeness of manual of directions 
h. Time limits for pupils in taking the test 
c. Number and equivalence of forms 
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d. Amount of training and preparation necessary for the 
examiner 

e. Amount of time required for scoring 

/. The kind of norms provided and other suggestions 
which may be used in interpreting the results 

g. Provisions or suggestions made for pupils’ and class 
records 

h. Suggestions as to frequency and time of testing 

A scale for rating tests. Dr. Arthur S. Otis has devised a 
rating scale, shown on page £62, by means of which the merits 
of several tests can be compared. The scale provides for 
rating each test on a number of characteristics, most of which 
have been discussed in this or other chapters. Complete 
directions accompany the scale, explaining how to use it. 
Such a scale helps the test user to keep in mind the character- 
istics that a good test should have and to decide whether a 
given test is suitable for a certain purpose or which of sev- 
eral tests should be used for a particular purpose. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Improvement of Teachers’ Examinations 

The inflexibility of standardized tests. We noted in 
Chapter II the inaccuracy of school marks as obtained from 
the usual type of teachers’ examinations. In the present 
chapter we shall discuss methods that may be followed to 
improve teachers’ examinations. With such improvement, 
teachers’ examinations can be made to serve many useful 
purposes that are difficult to serve by means of standardized 
tests. In the &st place standardized tests are in their very 
nature inflexible. That is, they are prepared for a specific 
purpose and do not necessarily fit the exact need for testing 
on all occasions. Suppose that a teacher has just completed 
a given topic in history, geography, or arithmetic, and desires 
to test her pupils in that topic. It is not likely that she will 
be able to find a test that exactly covers the topic as it has 
been covered by the class. Again, suppose that she desires 
to give monthly tests to determine progress. It is not likely 
that she will be able to find standardized tests for every 
subject that will adequately meet the requirements for testing 
the pupils on the subject matter they have studied. 

General purposes of teachers’ examinations. We may 
summarize the main purposes of teachers’ examinations in 
the elementary grades as follows : 

1. To provide motivation or incentive to study. 

£. To ftirnish a means of measurement in order to : 

а. Determine individual progress and make diagnosis. 

б. Determine promotion or graduation. 

c. Aid in sectioning or classifying pupils. 

d. Aid in educational and vocational guidance. 

e. Aid in the placement of new pupils. 

/. Award prizes, honors, etc. 

268 
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3. To provide practice in organization and expression. 

It is obvious that only valid and reliable tests are useful 
for these purposes. Therefore many teachers now attempt 
to apply the methods used in constructing standardized 
achievement tests to the construction of informal examina- 
tions for their own use. 

Many other teachers have, however, objected to the use of 
objective tests, both standardized and informal, on the 
ground that they do not adequately provide practice in 
organization and expression. These teachers contend that 
written essay-type examinations are necessary in order to 
organize properly the subject matter which has just been 
studied and in order to provide valuable training in written 
English. There is little or no evidence to support these 
contentions. On the contrary, certain considerations lead us 
to think that, under actual conditions, the old-type written 
examinations quite often accomplish the exact opposite of 
these purposes. 

In regard to the first assumption, we may refer to the prin- 
ciple that learning is specific; in other words, one learns 
precisely what one learns. Thus, learning to organize in- 
formation and knowledge in written English does not neces- 
sarily result in the ability to organize such information or 
knowledge, orally or mentally, in the solution of problems. 
From the psychological standpoint, the best way to attain 
such abilities is to practice on them directly. From the 
practical standpoint, ability to organize information men- 
tally and orally is likely to be more valuable to the pupil 
than the ability to make a formal parade of his knowledge 
in writing. 

In regard to the second assumption, we may say that as a 
rule neither teachers nor pupils have in mind the organization 
and language-training function of such examinations. The 
pupils usually write under pressure, trying to finish in the 
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time allowed ; consequently organization, spelling, punctua- 
tion, handwriting, etc., are neglected. Under typical condi- 
tions there is also much temptation to intellectual dishonesty. 
Questions often lend themselves to more than one interpreta- 
tion, and pupils are tempted to select the interpretation that 
best fits the material that they happen to remember. An- 
other common practice is the attempt to cover ignorance by 
mere verbosity. Moreover, the teacher often can give little 
or no attention to the organization or language functions of 
such tests. It is her chief concern to score the papers and to 
record the marks, usually under a time pressure. The line 
of least resistance is to score on the basis of the prima facie 
purpose of the test, which is to test the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or information in the subject concerned. Even when a 
teacher does point out their errors in organization and lan- 
guage to the pupils in a systematic way, she is likely to find 
that this distracts and confuses them with regard to errors 
in the subject itself. In the light of these considerations it 
is evident that the typical written examination is quite as 
likely to give the wrong as the right kind of training in organi- 
zation and language. When in addition we recall the un- 
reliability, as pointed out in Chapter II, of school marks that 
are based on the ordinary written examination, it is clear that 
this type of examination must give way to more objective 
methods. 

Types of objective examinations.^ Two main types of ob- 
jective examinations, the recall and the recognition, together 
with some of the more common varieties of each type, were 
discussed in Chapter II. Concrete examples of these varia- 
tions as well as others were given in Chapters VI, VII, and 
VIII in the discussion of intelligence and achievement tests. 

^ For more iHustrative types of objective tests and for a number of selected 
complete examinations of the objective type see : G. M. Ruch, The Ohjectine 
or New-Type Examination, Chapters VIII and IX. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago; 1929. 
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The present chapter will consider these different t3;pes from 
the standpoint of the teacher’s own construction and use of 
informal objective examinations. 

Simple recall tests. The following are examples of the 
simple recall statement in which the pupils answer by filling 
the blank space in each statement : 

1. Columbus discovered America in the year 

2. Jamestown was founded during the year 

3. The name of the Indian princess who saved 

the life of Captain John Smith was 

4. During the year 1620 the Pilgrims founded 

the colony of 

5. The name of the ship in which the Pilgrims 

came to America was 

It will be noted that the scoring can be made very objective 
by preparing a key with the correct answers. Care must be 
taken to make sure that there is only one correct answer for 
each statement. A danger in constructing exercises of this 
type is that unimportant factual material will be included 
simply because it lends itself readily to this purpose. It is 
objected that this type of exercise seems to place an un- 
warranted emphasis on memorizing factual material. This 
is not a serious objection, however, if the exercises are con- 
structed from important and carefully selected facts. In 
many life situations facts must be recalled in just this way if 
they are recalled at all. 

The completion exercise. The completion exercise is a 
modification of the simple recall type. Instead of one blank 
to be filled by the pupil, there may be two or more. The 
following are examples of this type of exercise : 

1. Columbus discovered in the year 

2. Jamestown was founded during the year by 

3. The name of the Indian princess who saved the life of 

was 

4. During the year the Pilgrims founded the colony of 
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5. The name of the ship in which the Pilgrims came to America and 
founded was 

It will be observed that these exercises are based on the 
same material as the simple recall exercises. It happens that 
in each of the exercises above there are but two blanks to be 
filled, but it will readily be seen that it is not necessary to 
limit the number of blanks to two. However, when there are 
many blanks to be filled, there is danger of introducing a 
puzzle element. The resulting score would then be deter- 
mined in part by a pupil’s information and in part by his 
ability to solve language puzzles of this type. This in tmn 
might lower the validity of the test. Another danger to be 
guarded against is ambiguity. For example, suppose the 

first statement to read : America was discovered by 

during the year .” The fibrst blank could be correctly 

filled in more than one way. Columbus,” ‘‘ The North- 
men,” Leif Ericson,” would all be correct. The date to be 
supplied in the second blank will depend on how the first 
blank is filled. The degree of ambiguity that is allowed to 
creep into this type of exercise increases the element of sub- 
jectivity in the scoring, because the scorer is then called upon 
to exercise his judgment as to the correctness of a given 
response. 

True-false tests. The procedure in true-false tests is to 
devise statements some of which are true and some of which 
are false. An equal number of true and false statements are 
then arranged in a chance order. The following are examples 
of this type of exercise : 

1. Columbus discovered America in the year 1492. True False 

2. Jamestown was founded during the year 1632. True False 

3. The name of the Indian princess who saved the life 

of Captain John Smith was Pocahontas. True False 

4. During the year 1620 the Pilgrims founded the 

colony of Pl 3 miouth. True False 

5. The name of the ship in which the Pilgrims came to 
America was the Ironsides. 


True False 
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In the directions the pupils may be told to guess or not to 
guess. The scoring can be made entirely objective by using 
prepared scoring keys. The most common procedure to de- 
termine a pupil’s score is to subtract the number of items 
wrongly marked from the number correctly marked. This 
amounts to counting off two points for each item incorrectly 
marked, and is designed to offset the element of chance. 

The true-false type of exercise is one of the most popular 
because the statements are comparatively easy to make and 
the scoring can be made entirely objective. The time al- 
lowed to the pupils permits the introduction of as many as 
a hundred or more true-false statements for a single test, 
thus enabling the teacher to cover the whole field quite thor- 
oughly. In this type of exercise, however, as in the foregoing 
types, it is important to guard against ambiguity. The 
statements should be clearly either true or false. It is impor- 
tant also to guard against including unimportant material or 
material that is too easy or too diflScult, since such material 
lowers the reliability and validity of the test. Beginners 
should exercise care also in scoring this type of test. It is 
the writer’s experience that the right-minus-wrong method 
of scoring is confusing to many inexperienced scorers and even 
to some experienced ones. Types of errors likely to occur 
in scoring this test are shown in Chapter II, page 30. 

An objection rather frequently made to the use of true- 
false exercises is that putting false statements before pupils 
is likely to have bad educational consequences. Very little 
experimental evidence on this point is available. Roberts 
and Ruch,^ however, point out that on purely theoretical 
grounds one might argue with equal truth that there are 
positive teaching effects in true statements. These authors 

^ Hazel M. Roberts and G. M. Ruch, “The Negative Suggestion Effect 
of True-False Tests,” in Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XVIH, 
pages 112-116; September, 1928. 
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also point out that the effects of negative suggestion by false 
statements must be permanent in order to be of serious con- 
sequences. In reporting an experiment on this matter these 
investigators conclude that negative suggestion effects exist, 
at least for short intervals ; that the amount is smaller than 
was generally believed on theoretical grounds ; that the 
net suggestion effect of a true-false test appears to be positive^ 
not negative ” ; and that all effects, both positive and nega- 
tive, appear to be transitory. 

The multiple-choice test. As the name implies, the mul- 
tiple-choice type of exercise offers a choice of more than one 
response. The pupils are directed to underline the word or 
item that makes the statement true. The following are 
examples of this type of exercise : 

1. Columbus discovered America in the year — 

1368 1492 1504 1584 

2 . Jamestown was founded during the year — 

1636 1664 1607 1620 

3. The name of the Indian princess who saved the life of Captain 
John Smith was — 

Sacajawea Minnehaha Pocahontas Red Wing 

4. During the year 1620 the Pilgrims founded the colony of — 

Boston New York Philadelphia Plymouth 

5. The name of the ship in which the Pilgrims came to America was — 

The Flying Cloud The Mayflower Old Ironsides 

The Lusitania 

It is, of course, obvious that the number of choices may be 
more or less than the four used in the above illustrations. If 
the number of choices is less than four, it is customary to make 
a correction for the element of chance in scoring. Thus if 
the test is of the alternative-response type, the scoring pro- 
cedure is the same as for the true-false type. If there are 
three choices, a common method is to subtract one-half the 
number wrong from the number right. If there are four or 
more choices, it is not usually considered necessary to correct 
for the chance element. The multiple-choice method is 
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applicable to many kinds of material. By requiring the pupil 
to make a selection from among several possible responses, 
this method tends to require thinking and judgment as well 
as mere memory. 

Best-answer exercises. The best-answer type of exercise 
is really a variation of the multiple-choice type. A common 
method offers a choice of three statements in answer to a 
given proposition, as follows : 

1. Columbus made his first voyage across the Atlantic because — 

he was trying to find a new route to India, 
he was fleeing from the Spanish king, 
he was piirsuing the enemy. 

2. The Pilgrims came to America because — 

they wanted religious freedom. 

they believed they would find much gold. 

they were seeking adventure. 

The pupils are usually directed to place a check mark be- 
side, or to indicate in some other given way, the statement 
that is the best answer. There is no reason why there should 
not be more than three choices or why there should be only 
one acceptable answer. By making the exercise more com- 
plex in this way, thinking and judgment are drawn upon to 
a greater extent. This type of exercise is scored in the same 
manner as the multiple-choice tests. 

The matching exercise. There are many different methods 
of arranging test material in the form of matching exercises. 
One method is illustrated in the following : 


Men Events 


( 

) 

Washington 

1. 

British general 

( 

) 

Jefferson 

2. 

Confederate general 

( 

) 

Lincoln 

3. 

Invented steamboat 

( 

) 

Robert E. Lee 

4. 

First President of the 
United States 

( 

) 

Robert Fulton 

5. 

Louisiana Purchase 

( 

) 

Cornwallis 

6. 

Emancipation of slaves 
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In connection with this type of exercise the pupils may be 
directed to write in the parentheses opposite the name of each 
man the number indicated for the event or descriptive term 
with which he is associated. Thus the number 4 ” would 
be written in the parentheses opposite the name of Washing- 
ton. It is evident that if the items are carefully chosen such 
exercises can be made entirely objective. The exercise may 
be made more difficult by including more items in one group 
than in the other — which makes it difficult for the pupil to 
do the matching by a process of elimination. 

Need of care in the choice of type and in the construction of 
test items. The foregoing illustrations of objective types of 
examinations include by no means all the possible types or 
variations of types. However, they do represent those more 
commonly used. The illustrations are taken from one sub- 
ject — United States history. They might equally well have 
been taken from geography, nature study, civics, English, 
physiology, or other subjects. In preparing objective tests 
for any of these subjects, it will be found that one or more 
of the foregoing types can be used. In all cases care should 
be taken to select the types that are best suited to the material 
on which the pupils are to be tested. There is also need for 
care in selecting and wording each item of a test. The mere 
use of objective forms for testing does not guarantee the 
validity of the test. Doubtless there are many teachers who 
will remain careless in the construction of this type of test 
just as they are in the construction of the written essay-type 
examination questions. There are teachers who make up a 
list of examination questions extemporaneously. It is evi- 
dent that this procedure gives little opportunity for either 
thoughtful selection of questions or care in their construction. 
In this respect the objective examination has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the essay-type examination. In its very nature 
it requires that some time and thought be given to the selec- 
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tion and statement of the various items. Some teachers 
mistakenly begrudge this extra amount of time. As a matter 
of fact, the time and labor spent in the construction of objec- 
tive tests is much more than regained in the greater speed and 
facility with which the scoring may be done. 

Common errors in constructing objective tests. Among 
the more common mistakes made in constructing objective 
tests are the five suggested here. (1) Trivial or unimportant 
matter may be included. It is obvious that such material 
serves merely as “ filler ” and contributes nothing to testing 
a pupil’s knowledge of the important phases of the subject. 
(2) Items that are too easy or too hard are sometimes in- 
cluded. The objection to such items is similar to the fore- 
going. For example, items so easy that every pupil answers 
them do not aid in differentiating between pupils as to 
achievement. If a test were made up entirely of such items, 
every pupil would make a perfect score. Thus the teacher 
would be no better able to distinguish the progress of the 
different pupils or to make diagnosis of their individual needs 
than she was before giving the test. Similarly, items so 
difficult that few or no pupils can answer them would con- 
tribute little or nothing to the discovery of differences in 
achievement. (3) Ambiguous items are sometimes included. 
It is clear that if a question can be interpreted and answered 
in more than one way it introduces an element of subjectivity 
into the scoring that will tend to lower both the validity and 
the reliability of the test. (4) Items taken from subject 
matter that has received little or no attention in study or 
recitation are sometimes used. Such items tend to creep into 
a test because they can easily be taken from a tabulation in 
the textbook, although they are important only in connection 
with a minor point. (5) Occasionally too few items are 
used. Table 49 (page £79) indicates that 100 items give 
reliability coefficients ranging from .71 to .90. The number 
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of items included in tests given during a term should therefore 
be well above this number. 

Experimental studies of different types of tests.^ Ques- 
tions often arise as to which kinds of tests are the least time- 
consuming so far as the pupils are concerned, which kinds 
are most valid and reliable, whether the nature of the direc- 
tions to the pupils makes any difference, etc. A number of 
studies in answer to these questions have already been made. 
While final conclusions have not been arrived at as yet, some 
important information has been obtained. Thus Ruch ^ 
worked out experimentally the following time schedule for 
the type of objective tests that are indicated for elementary- 
grade pupils : 

Recall type 3 to 5 items per minute 

Recognition type 4 to 6 items per minute 

True-false type 5 to 8 items per minute 

Ruch states that these schedules are approximate and that 
they depend upon the subject matter and the degree of dffi- 
culty of the items. It is also well to recall that pupils will 
show wide differences in the rate at which they work. 
Each teacher should be able to work out fairly accurate 
time schedules for the different types of tests that she uses 
in her teaching. 

Ruch also gives reliability coefficients for five different 
types of tests that were suitable in difficulty for twelfth- 
grade pupils,” These are shown in Table 49. 

In a more recent study Ruch and Stoddard ® publish valid- 

^For detailed studies of comparative validities, reliabilities, working 
times, and difficulties of various types of objective test items see : G. M, 
Buck,, The Objective or New-Type Examination, Chapter XI. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago ; 1929. 

^ G. M. Buck, Improvement of the Written Examination^ page 97. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago ; 1924. 

® G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction, pages 289-291. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York; 1927. 
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TABLE 49 

Reliability Coefficients of the Five Types of Examinations ^ 


Type 

Form A vs. 

Form B 
(i.e., 60 items 
vs. 50 items) 

Reliability op 

100 Items 
(by Brown’s) 
Formula 

N 

Recall . . . 

.81 ± .010 

.90 

562 

5-response . . 

.80 ± .021 

.89 

137 

3-response . . 

.60 ± .037 

.75 

134 

2-response . . 

.74 ± .027 

.85 

135 

True-false . . 

.56 ± .040 

.71 

133 


ty coefficients obtained in Grades VII, VIII, XI, and XII 
or true-false, ^-response, 3-response, 5-response, and 7-re- 
ponse tests, which range from .675 to .926. This study- 
hows validity coefficients for each of these tests when pupils 
ire instructed to guess and also when they are instructed not 
,0 guess. The tests are also scored by two different methods ; 
lamely, without correction for chance and with correction 
dr chance. In their conclusions from their studies these 
luthors state : 

For practical purposes the differences in the various techniques 
ire not large enough to rule out any particular combination of 
nethods completely. Both the validity and reliability can be 
•aised easily by the expedient of longer tests. It is probably true 
hat 150 items under “guess’’ instructions and without correction 
ire at least as valid as 100 items given under “do not guess” direc- 
ions and with corrections for chance. 

Conversion of point scores into grades. The most direct 
method for converting point scores into grades is to use the 
lormal frequency curve. On the basis of this curve many 
schools have adopted a letter-grade system as follows : 

6 per cent of pupils should receive a grade of A. 

a a i( (( a it a ec 

^ G. M. Ruch, Im^ovement of the Written Examination, page 111. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago; 1924. 
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38 per cent of pupils should receive a grade of C. 

<( Ci <C ii <C 

0 <C « tt C£ ti CC C( <£ JP 

Obviously more or fewer than five letter grades may be used 
and different per cents than those given above may be 
adopted. In Chapter III it was pointed out that the normal 
frequency curve can be derived by expanding a binomial. 
The distribution above is suggested by the expansion of 
(x + yY^ which yields + 4 x^y + 6 x^ + 4 xy^ + y^. The 
sum of the coefficients of the five terms is 16, and dividing the 
coefficients of each term by this number yields approximately 
the per cents given above. With this distribution in mind it 
becomes an easy matter to convert point scores into grades 
by assigning a grade of A to the 6 per cent of pupils ob- 
taining the highest score, a grade of ‘‘ B ’’ to the next highest 
per cent of pupils, etc. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the normal curve operates best when the group is 
fairly large. Thus it should not be adhered to slavishly with 
small groups. It is justifiable to assign more grades either 
above or below the middle grade of ‘‘ C if there is evidence 
that the class is not a normal group. 

There are several methods by means of which a teacher can 
determine whether her class is normal in ability. One 
method is to give a group test of intelligence from which both 
the average intelligence and the distribution for the group can 
be determined. Similar information can be obtained by giving 
an achievement test. Another method is available in cases 
where the teacher has given her own objective test to more 
than one group of pupils who have studied the same subject 
under the same conditions. This method may also be used 
to establish norms from which the point scores may be con- 
verted into grades. Such norms are especially valuable to 
determine grades for pupils in small classes where the normal 
curve may not operate. 
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A real difficulty arises when the pupils of a grade are divided 
into several sections on the basis of their ability to achieve. 
Suppose, for example, a grade is divided in this way into three 
sections. It is then evident that if scores (expressed as 
subject grades) are distributed on the basis of the normal 
curve, they will not have the same meaning for the different 
sections. A grade of "" A ” in the superior section would 
not be the same as a grade of “ A ’’ in either of the other two 
sections. Similarly for other letter grades. One method 
proposed for eliminating this difficulty is to give the same 
test to all three sections and then distribute the grades on 
the basis of the normal curve without regard to section. 
However, several objections to this procedure immediately 
arise. In the first place, the superior section would have 
a monopoly on the ‘‘ A ’’ and B ” grades, while the inferior 
section would soon become discouraged by the fact that it 
obtained the majority of ‘‘ F and ‘‘ D grades. There is 
another objection ; namely, that often where this method of 
classification of pupils is used the course of study is not the 
same for the different groups. Thus a test suited to the 
superior section would not necessarily be suited to the other 
sections. Another method, which attempts to take account 
of these facts, proposes to add a subscript to each letter grade 
to indicate the section in which it has been earned. Thus a 
grade of “ A given to a pupil would be written as ‘‘ Ai’* in 
the superior section, as ‘‘ A2” in the average section, and as 
“ A3’" in the inferior section. 

In using the normal curve as a basis for distributing grades, 
a problem arises in connection with the interpretation that 
should be given to the lowest grade assigned, which in our 
illustration is P.” It is a debatable question whether any 
failing grades should be given in the elementary schools. It 
can be argued, for example, that in these grades pupils attend 
school under compulsory school laws and that they have very 
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little option as to what they study ; that if they do as well 
as their native endowment permits, it is a species of cruelty 
to assign failing grades, and such a practice may defeat some 
functions of the school by developing inferiority complexes,” 
antisocial attitudes, etc. It can be argued further that the 
situation is not analogous to that in colleges or professional 
schools where the interests of the public and of future patients 
or clients must also be considered. What may be good prac- 
tice in these schools is not, therefore, necessarily good practice 
in the elementary schools. However, this is a matter to be 
determined in connection with the general policy of the school, 
and if it is decided that no failing grade shall be given, the 
lowest grade may still be used to designate a lower quality 
of work than that represented by the higher grades.^ 

Another common question in regard to school marks is 
whether such matters as effort, attitude, deportment, attend- 
ance, etc., should be included in determining a pupil’s grade. 
This question should be answered in the negative. A pupil’s 
grade should be based entirely upon his actual scholastic 
achievement in his class. This is not because the other 
factors mentioned are unimportant, but because the inclusion 
of anything but actual achievement in a school mark tends 
to obscure its meaning. For example, different teachers 
would not be influenced in like degree by various extraneous 
factors. Thus, in evaluating the school marks given by dif- 
ferent teachers in a subject like arithmetic, there would be 
no way of telling how much of a given mark represented actual 
achievement in arithmetic, how much represented effort, 
how much deportment, how much honesty, etc. If pupils 
are to be rated in these matters, ratings apart from the school 
marks should be used. 

1 Failing ^ades, of course, can be avoided if pupils are grouped on the 
basis of ability as illustrated by the Trinidad plan, or by the use of some 
method of individual instruction as illustrated by the Winnetka plan. 
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Advantages and limitations of teachers’ objective examina- 
tions. Among the advantages of objective examinations the 
following may be mentioned: (1) The use of the normal 
curve as a basis for distributing school marks tends to make 
the marks given by diflEerent teachers more comparable. 
It is obvious that the teacher who gives 50 per cent of “ A’s ” 
to her pupils places a different value on “ A than is placed 
by a teacher who gives but 5 per cent of A’s.” In some 
cases entire school systems may err in giving too high a per 
cent of high grades. Pupils from such a school who move to 
a school that pays more attention to the normal curve are 
quite often overestimated by their new teachers, unless it is 
known that there is a tendency in the first school to grade too 
high. In such a case the marks may be discounted. (2) Ob- 
jective examinations require less of the pupil’s time and less 
of the teacher’s time and yet make it possible to test the 
pupil more thoroughly than do essay-type examinations. 
(3) Objective tests are more reliable and valid than essay- 
type examinations, or they can be made so with a reasonable 
amount of effort. 

Among the limitations of objective examinations we have 
already called attention to the fact that it seems to be difficult 
to use these tests in such subjects as arithmetic and English 
composition. However, the difficulties encountered in these 
subjects may lessen as other methods are devised. In the 
meantime certain phases of these subjects are susceptible 
to objective testing. Thus arithmetic exercises may be 
scored on the basis of “ right answer.” Similarly, certain 
types of errors in English composition, such as misspellings, 
errors in punctuation, errors in capitalization, etc., can be 
determined objectively. In the case of English composition, 
rating scales may be used to evaluate the “ story ” or lit- 
erary ” value of each pupil’s composition. Also, in grading 
problems in arithmetic, greater objectivity will result if a set 
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of rxiles is carefully prepared. If there are several teachers 
of this subject in the same grade, greater uniformity in 
grading will be secured if they will make out these rules 
together and come to an understanding before grading as to 
how they shall apply them. 

Measurement of the “ intangibles.’^ It has always been 
considered an important function of the school to cultivate 
in pupils such traits as appreciation of art, music, and litera- 
ture, to develop character and morality, and to inculcate 
good citizenship and patriotism. This belief has persisted 
in spite of the fact that the inculcation of these traits is 
usually sought as a by-product of the more formal functions, 
such as the development of i skill or knowledge in music, art, 
literature, history, etc. They are also sought as by-products 
of extracurricular activities, or even as a result of the influence 
of the character and personality of the teacher. 

Many educators have held that these traits are too subtle 
and intangible for objective measurement. It is indeed 
true that but httle progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of measuring them. Among the reasons for this lack 
of progress we may note the following : First, there seems 
to be an absence in pupils of observable or unambiguous 
reactions that can be measured objectively. For example, 
what are the reactions of a pupil that may be used to measure 
the extent of his artistic or musical appreciation ? We can- 
not depend upon his own statement, for this is too subjective. 
We cannot judge very accurately by such reactions as facial 
expressions or spontaneous exclamations, for some pupils are 
much more demonstrative than others. In the measurement 
of moral traits some progress has been made by psychologists, 
but the methods in use cannot readily be adapted to objec- 
tive testing executed by the classroom teacher. In the case 
of patriotism and citizenship we are dealing with functions 
that do not have full expression until after school days are 
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over. It woixld, therefore, be necessary to discover and to 
measure a pupil’s reactions at the time of his measurement, 
which would predict his later reactions to be manifested in 
the expression of citizenship and patriotism. Informational 
testing will not suffice, for knowledge of what is right does 
not necessarily result in doing what is right, particularly 
when activity is to take place many years in the future. 

Another difficulty is that authorities do not agree on the 
meaning of some of these traits ; that is, on their definition. 
Patriotism affords a good example of such a trait. To what 
extent does patriotism consist of the glorification of national 
military heroes, of victorious wars, of pacifists, of captains of 
industry, of leaders in science, of great artists, of great 
preachers, of literary men, and so forth There is violent 
disagreement about the selection of elements that should be 
glorffied and about the extent to which such glorffication 
indicates patriotism. 

Until our educational philosophers and sociologists succeed 
in agreeing more nearly on defining in concrete terms om 
objectives in the development of these traits, and until our 
experts in educational measurements succeed in devising 
techniques for their measurement, we shall in all probability 
continue to have the present unsatisfactory situation. To 
the extent, however, that such traits as these are associated 
with the more accepted and measurable functions of educa- 
tion, or are by-products of them, we may improve our meas- 
urement of the former by improving our measurement of the 
latter. 
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APPENDIX 


The Calculation of the Coefficient of Cokre- 

LATION 


While there are several formulas for computing the coeffi- 
cient of correlation, the following form of the Pearson method 
is usually found to be the most convenient : ^ 


r 


^xy 


N 




(TxO'y 


In this formula r is the symbol for coefficient of correlation. 
The other symbols have either been explained earlier (page 
67) or will be explained in the solution of an illustrative 
problem (page 289) . When a relationship such as that shown 
in Table 24 (page 72) is solved by this formula, it results in a 
coefficient of correlation of + 1*00. On the other hand. 
Table 26 (page 74) would yield a coefficient of correlation of 
— 1.00. All coefficients of correlation lie between these two 
limits. In actual practice neither perfect positive nor perfect 
negative correlation is ever obtained in computing the corre- 
lation between grades in two school subjects or between 
scores in two standardized tests. Most of them are positive 
correlations and lie between 0.3 and 0.9. 

We shall now proceed to show how this formula may be 
applied in computing the coefficient of correlation between 
the history and arithmetic scores obtained in testing ninety- 
two seventh-grade pupils. Table 50 shows the results 
tabulated in the form of a double distribution table. 

By referring back to the formula for computing the coeffi- 
cient of correlation, it will be seen that all of the symbols with 


^ For the derivation of this formula see some standard text on statistical 
methods, such as T. L. Kelley's Statistical Method, (Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York; 
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Appendix 


TABLE so 

Showing Disteibution op Histoey and Arithmetic Scores Obtained 
m Testing Ninety-Two Seventh-Grade Pupils (x = Arithmetic 
Scores; y = History Scores) 


History 

Scores 

Arithmetic Scores 

fv 

du 

fdy 

W 

20-39 

40-59 

60-79 

80-99 

100 - 

119 


140 - 

159 

170-179 






■ 


1 

7 

7 

49 

160-169 






■1 



6 



150-159 






B 


1 

5 

5 

25 

140-149 





1 

B 


2 

4 

8 

32 

130-139 





2 

3 


5 

3 

15 

45 

120-129 




2 

7 



9 

2 

18 

36 

110-119 




4 

9 

1 


14 

1 

14 

14 

100-109 




3 

8 



11 




90-99 



- - ■ 

1 

11 

5 

1 


18 

- 1 

- 18 

18 

80-89 



4 

5 

4 



13 

- 2 

- 26 

62 

70-79 


1 

2 

5 

■I 

■1 


10 

- 3 

-30 

Kin 

60-69 


1 

2 

2 

■1 

B 


5 

- 4 

-20 

KM 

50-59 


1 




B 


1 

-- 5 

~ 5 

25 

40-49 

1 


1 


■ 

■ 


2 

- 6 

- 12 

72 

fx 

1 

3 

10 

32 

37 

8 

1 

92 


-44 

538 

4 

- 3 

- 2 

- 1 

0 

1 

2 

3 





Sdx 

- 3 

- 6 

- 10 


37 

16 

8 

37 




fdj‘ 

9 

12 

10 


37 

32 

9 

109 





the exception of '2,xy appear in computing the standard devia- 
tion (o'), as illustrated in Table ^2. We may therefore pro- 
ceed to determine the values for these symbols for the two 
frequency distributions which appear in Table 50. The four 
columns at the right of the table give the necessary data for 
the variable y (history scores) and the four rows at the foot 
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of the table give similar data for the variable x (arithmetic 
scores). Solving for these values, we obtain: 

iV = 92 (number of cases for both distributions) 

Cl = H = .40 



ffji = - .16 = 1.02 

(t/ = ^ - .23 = 5.62 

<73; = 1.01 

= 2.37 

hxy — 1.39 (obtained as follows) 

Each frequency in the correlation table is multiplied by the 
product of its deviations from both assumed means. Thus 
in Table 50 there is a frequency of 1 opposite the interval in 
Column I for history scores 170-”179 and below the interval 
for arithmetic scores 140-159. The deviation of this fre- 
quency in terms of class interval from the assumed mean of 
the history distribution is 7, and from the assumed mean 
of the arithmetic distribution it is 3. Thus the product in 
this case is 21. In obtaining this product, the signs of the 
deviations must be regarded. For this reason the products 
obtained from the frequencies in the upper right and from 
the lower left sections of the correlation table will be positive, 
while those obtained from the upper left and the lower right 
sections will be negative, hxy is the algebraic sum of these 
products. We may now proceed to substitute in the formula 
given on page 287 the values listed in the preceding para- 
graph. Following this procedure we obtain : 



1.01 X 2,37 


^ 1.51 + .19 ^ V70 
2,39 2.39 

= .71 
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When the coefficient of correlation has been calculated, it is 
desirable also to calculate its probable error, which in general 
has the same significance in relation to the coefficient of corre- 
lation that the probable errors discussed in Chapter IV have 
to the respective group measures for which they are cal- 
culated. The formula for the probable error of the coefficient 
of correlation (P.E.r) is written as follows: 

P.E.r = .6745 

Illustrating with the data from Table 50 in which r is .71 and 
N is 92, we obtain : 

P.E.r = .6745 = .035 

P.E.r is usually written with the coefficient of correlation 
for which it is calculated. Thus the results obtained above 
would be written : 

r = .71 ± .035 

We can now say that the chances are even that the true coeffi- 
cient of correlation lies between .675 and .745. We can also 
say that the chances are about four to one that the true corre- 
lation lies between .64 and .78. It follows from the foregoing 
that the trustworthiness of a given coefficient of correlation 
depends, in part, upon the size of its probable error. 
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